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PREFACE 


Harity 8B. Asap at-Munisrsi, whose life and teaching 
form the subject of this study, was bom at Bagra about 
A.D. 781, and lived and taught at Baghdad. He has long been 
recognised by Islamic scholars as the real master of primi- 
tive Islamic mysticism, and his writings prove him to be 
one of the greatest mystic theologians of Islam. Although 
he was a prolife writer, none of his works have as yet been 
published or edited, and this study is based almost entirely 
on unpublished MS. sources to be found in the libraries of 
Europe and the East. 

A study of al-Muhisibi’s writings proves conclusive) 
that he was the precursor of al-Ghazali in giving to $i 
mysticism an assured place in orthodox Islam, and that 
al-Muhasibi’s teaching formed the basis of much of the 
teaching of the greatest of the Muslim mystics, both Arab 
and Persian, who succeeded him, and especially of those 
who, in their turn, influenced the Christian scholastics. 

al-Mubasibi’s most important work, the Ri‘aya iif 
Allah, well known to Orientalists in both East and West, 
is, pethaps, the finest manual on the interior life which 
Islam has produced : an edition of the Arabic text is long 
overdue, and I have already begun the work of collating the 
existing MSS. 

My thanks are due to Dr. A. Guillaume, of Culham, for 
valuable suggestions ; to Mr. A. J. Arberry, of the India 
Office, for ‘he generous loan of his own MSS., and to 
Professor R. A. Nicholson, of Cambridge, for constant and 
invaluable help while I was engaged upon this study. I have 
to express my gratitude also to all those who gave me 
assistance while I was travelling in the Near East, in the 
spring of 1933, in search of material. These included the 
Director of the Royal Library at Cairo and his assistants ; 
Dr. Bergmann and Dr. Billig, of the Hebrew University 
Library at Jerusalem, where I spent many profitable hours ; 
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Shaykh al-Maghibi, of the Zahiriyya Library at Damascus ; 
and Dr. H. Ritter, of Constantinople, who gave me valu- 
able material and references to assist me in my work. 

Like others who had the privilege of his friendship, I owe 
much to the late Professor F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge, 
whose unfailing kindness and willingness to give of his 
time and help, to those who sought it in the pursuit of their 
oun studies, will remain in the memory of all who knew 


Finally, most grateful thanks are due to my College, 
which, by electing me to a Research Fellowship, enabled me 
to carry out this study, to secure the necessary material, and 
to undertake the travels which were essential to its com- 
pletion. 
MARGARET SMITH. 


Campripcy, 


July, 1935. 
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CHAPTER I 
ENVIRONMENT AND EARLY LIFE—THE CITY OF PEACE 


Tr was the accession of the ‘Abbasid Dynasty to power 
(A.D. 750-1258) which led to the transference of the capital 
of the Muslim Empire from Damascus, which had 

the headquarters of the Umayyad rule, to the Middle East, 
since the new rulers found their chief supporters among 
the non-Arab peoples of Persia and Khurasan, and there, 
on the site of a Christian village on the west bank of the 
Tigris, the Caliph al-Mansiir (A.D. 750-775) laid the founda- 
tions of his new city of dad (the Gift of God), the 
“* Abode of Peace,” the Paradise, in A.D. 762, and 
for five hundred years it remained the seat of the ‘Abbasid 
government, and the centre of a Muslim civilisation and 
culture of very wide extent. 

Situated where it was, the new Muslim capital could not 
fail to be also a world-centre, a mart for trade not only 
between all the provinces of the Empire, but for traders 
from the Far East and from Africa and the West. To 
Baghdad came the products of India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, of China and Turkistan and Russia, the ivory and 
slaves of East Africa, and these were brought long distances 
by land and sea by traders and navigators from all parts.’ 
But it was not only as an international trade-centre that 
Baghdad came into contact with the civilised world of the 
time; of greater importance and value were the contacts 
made between the “ House of Islam” and the ideas and 
culture of far older and more advanced civilisations than 
that from which it had had its rise. Persians, and especially 
the natives of Khurisin, were employed in 2 variety of 
important posts by the ‘Abbasid rulers, who found that in 
‘Irdiq and Syria they needed the help of those members of 
the tolerated sects who had an knowledge of book- 
keeping and secretarial work, especially of the system 
of land taxation prevailing in Persia. Many of the govetn- 

1 Gf. R. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, pp. 32 f 
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ment clerks were Christians, and under the Caliph al-Mu‘- 
tasim (A.D. 833-842) there was a Christian Secretary of 
State, and a Christian in charge of the Treasury, and others 
of the Caliphs employed Christian physicians, interpreters 
and scribes. 

Such contacts meant that Islamic faith and culture at this 
petiod were subject to influences from outside, which 
included not only those of Christianity, represented by the 
Nestorian and Jacobite Churches, but also those of Judaism, 
from the many and influential Jewish communities in ‘Ira 
and the two gteat academies of Jewish learning which hi 
been established at Punbeditha and Sora. was in 
addition the influence of Zoroastrianism, from the jans 
of Persia—not only those who maintained their own faith, 
but also those converted to Iskim—and of paganism, from 
the inhabitants of such centres of intellectual life as Harrin 
ot Charra, near Edessa. So the leatning and pillosophy 
of Greece and Rome from the West, and of Persia of 
India from the East, were brought to the knowledge of 
Muslims. Literature, history, medicine and astronomy 
began to be studied from the reign of al-MansOr onwards, 
sad the contributions of poets, philosophers, historians, 
mathematicians, and savants of many schools of thought 
served to make the Arabic language the instrument of a 
world-literature of rich and varied content. The Caliph 
al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785) was 2 patron of music and poetry, 
and a new school of poetry arose, which differed greatly 
from that of the early Arab writers, who were conce! 
with the expression of Beduin life and interests, while the 
new poetry was clearly affected by Persian and Hellenistic 
culture, Abu’l-‘Atzhiya (94, a.p. 828), one of the early ex- 
ponents of this new school, wrote poetry marked by 
a spirit of philosophic asceticism, which is akin to the 

ing of the sass t ascetic mystics of Islim.* That he 
was accused of unorthodoxy was no bar to the appreciation 
of his work, for at the court of the earlier ‘Abbasids a cer- 
tain amount of free-thinking, resulting from the general 

2 J, Za History of Islamic Civilisation, pp. 166 ff. | 

2 began eee te For specimens ef his cg translated 
of. R.A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 198 f. 
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enlightenment and the new knowledge of other faiths, vas 
the fashion, and so long as these innovators conducted 
themselves with discretion and no trouble to those in 
authority, they were encol in their efforts by rulers 
who wished to be considered as patrons of learning and 
Ptogress.* 

It was the reign of al-Mahdi’s son, Hiriin al-Rashid 
(A.D. 786-809), which represented the beginning of the great- 
est age of Islamic culture, for Hariin was a gteat patron of 
the arts, and spared neither trouble nor expense to bring 
to his court the most distinguished men of the day. 
Schools were established in large numbers, and practically 
everyone was literate ; books were cheap, and booksellers’ 
shops were numerous, and then, as now, in the East, were 
a meeting-place for scholars. The next Caliph, al-Ma’miin 
(A.D. 813-833), went further still in his zeal for learning, 
and in Constantinople, Armenia, Syria and Egypt, and in 
Harran also, the works of the Greek and Syriac writers 
were collected, in many cases from the monasteries. The 
“ House of Wisdom” (Bayt al-Hikma), with a library and 
astronomical observatory attached, was established in Bagh- 
dad, and the most skilful translators available, mainl 
Christians, with a knowledge of Arabic and Greek as well 
as Syriac, were employed to translate foreign books into 
Arabic, including books of history and travel as well as 
science and philosophy. Any educated resident in Bagh- 
dad, therefore, from this time onward, could make acquain- 
tance with the ideas and the principles of the great civili- 
sations which had preceded him, and the city became a 
centte for the study of Roman law, Greek medicine and 
philosophy, Indian mysticism, and the subtleties of Persian 
thought, while the Semitic genius for religion found full 
scope, and there were set up rival schools of grammarians, 

ts, and religious commentators. 

The ‘Abbisid period included the development of the 
four great orthodox schools of Muslim theology, under the 
leadership of the four Imims. Abi Hants Gb 150/767) 
telied on analogy from the Qur’dnic texts rather than tra- 
dition (Aadith) and laid down the principle of expediency 

1 Cf. D. B. Macdonald, Devslopment of Muslim Theology, Ui., p. 133. 
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(istibsda) ; Malik b. Anas (ob. 179/795) relied on tradition, 
and also accepted the iples of consideration of the 
blic poke (istislab), and of the consensus 
cmd); al-Shaf‘i (0b. 204/820) rejected the éstihsdn and the 
sstislab and relied entirely upon the Qur'an, the padith and 
the principle of consensus ; Ahmad b. Hanbal (0b. 241/855) 
was strictly orthodox and opposed to any innovations. 
Al-Ma’miin’s reign also included the rise of two great 
tendencies in religious thought, one being that of the Mu‘- 
tazilites (separatists), including the Qadariyya (upholders of 
free will), who maintained that man had freedom of will, 
and they upheld the sovereignty of reason, calling them- 
selves “ the eg ala of Unity and Justice ” (ab/ al-Taw- 
bid wa’l-‘Adl), because they denied the existence of the 
Divine attributes as being destructive to the Unity of God, 
and held that God was not the author of evil, and would 
not punish men unless they were morally responsible for 
their own acts. The Mu‘tazilites employed the methods of 
the Alexandrian-Jewish philosophers and moe an alle- 
gorical interpretation of the sacred text, in order to recon- 
cile their own rationalistic idea of God with the irrational 
idea presented in the Qur’4n. This view gained many ad- 
herents, and al-Ma’min himself accepted it. The other 
great tendency was towards mysticism, and it was at this 
period that Siifism had its rise and development, though at 
ary ime # still took the form of asceticism nee er ed 
rather of tal pursuit of a mystic theosophy. . 
al-Ma’min himself encouraged freedom of dicceelan on 
religious subjects and permitted the holding of debates at 
his court between Muslims and those of other faiths, and it 
was during his reign that the famous apology for Chris- 
tianity by al-Kindi, and its refutation by the Muslim al- 
Hiashimi, was issued.’ At this iod also Muslims were 
accustomed to celebrate with the Christians such feasts as 
those of Christmas and Palm Sunday, and were not averse 
to being present at Christian services.* It was small won- 


2 Risélat ‘A. b. al-Hashiat ila ‘A. al-M. b. Lspdg al-Kindt wa Risélat 
al-Kinds ila‘l-Hashiet. 

1 Cf. J. Zaydan, op cit., p. 178; Abd Salih, Charches and Monasteries 
of Egypt, fols. 40b f, to2b f. 
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der that a Caliph so tolerant of other faiths should have 
been known as Amir al-Kafirin (the Commander of the 
Infidels). Both the Kitab al-Din wa’l-Dawlat (written in a.p. 
867) of ‘A. b. R. al-Tabati, a Christian converted to Islim, 
and the Refutation of the Christians of al-Jahiz (ob. a.p. 869) 
shew the toleration of the Caliphs at Baghdad and the in- 
fluential position of the Christians up to the time of al- 
jac il (4.D. 847-861), a position shared also by the 
jews. 

Second only in importance to Baghdad was Basra, the 
capital of Khurasin, which attained an equally high level 

Prosperity and culture under the ‘Abbisids, being the 
chief port of the Arab sea-trade, and also a centte of intel- 
lectual life, famed for its mosques, which served as schools 
of learning, and its libraries. Basra was famous alike for 
at etoena learning and for its development of Arab 
philology. 

It was at this period, during the ‘Abbasid rule, in the 
Golden Age of Islam, when Islamic literature and culture 
had reached their highest development, and in the region 
which was the centre of this culture, where the most bril- 
liant and distinguished scholars of the age, writers, poets, 
gtammarians and theologians, were to be found, teaching, 
writing, and offering the best they had to give to the new 
generation, that Abi ‘Abdallah Harith b. Asad ‘Anazi, 
known later as al-Muhiasibi, was born, towards A.H. 165 
(ap. 781), at Basra. His name of ‘Anazi may indicate that 
hd was an Arab of the Beduin tribe of ‘Anaza. At an 
early age he seems to have come to Baghdad and there 
to have received a very thorough education of the best 
type available. His writings reveal a complete acquain- 
tance with the theological teaching of the time, and his 
education plainly included a know! of the works and 
the methods of the philosophers, and those of the unortho- 
dox schools of thought, especially that of the Mu‘tazilites, 
for his teaching witnesses not only to his wide and varied 
knowledge of Muslim traditions and orthodox Muslim 
theology, but also shews an intance with exact philo- 
sophic itions and a kno’ of the dialectic methods 

1 Ed. J. Finkel. Cairo, a.m. 1344. 
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used by the Rationalists of the day.’ Further, his education 
most evidently did not exclude contact with Christian and 
Jewish teaching, from which he draws illustrations and 
examples for his own purpose, and to which also it may be 
that he owed his keen sense of the essential need for moral, 
rather than external, purification. 

Very little is known of al-Mubisibi’s life ag a few 
anecdotes, but his biog: agree that his father was a 
heretic, a Wagifi or Rafigz, while another writer states that 
he was a Qadati and a Magian. In this connection the 
Qadi Aba ‘Ali b. Khayrin related that he saw Harith b. 
Asad at the gate of al-Tag—the great arched gate at the 
eastern head of the main bridge over the Tigris—in the 
middle of the road, clinging to his father, with the le 
gathered round them, he was saying to his father, 
* Divorce my mother, for you are of one faith and she is 
of another.”? When the father of Harith al-Muhasibi died, 
he left his son a fortune of thirty thousand dinars ; though 
Hirith was in great poverty, not possessing a single danig, 
he refused to take any particle of it, and gave instructions 
that it should be taken to the Treasury and given to the 
Government. When asked the reason for this action, he 
replied that the Prophet had forbidden members of two 
different sects to inherit from one another. The Prophet had 
laid it down, he said, and the statement was authentic, that 
the Qudari was the Magian (the Fireworshipper) of Islam, 
and since his father was 2 Qadari and the prophet had for- 
bidden Muslims to inherit from Magians, he could not, 
being 2 Muslim, inherit from one who was reckoned a 
Magian. So he renounced it all, and appears to have lived 
in poverty until his death.> 

He was given his title of al-Mubasibi because of his prac- 
tice of frequent self-examination : he used to examine (hesab 
himself when in a state of recollection of God. It was sai 
also, in explanation of his name, that he did not pronounce 
a single word without having reflected thoroughly on it. 


1 Cf. de Boer, History of Philosophy ix Islam, pp. 42 ff. 

» SeNeoe nye A fol. eee; Dhabsti, 
“Tq'cikh al-Islim,” fol. 232. 

* Aba Nu‘aym, op cit. loc. cit. : ‘Appir, Tadbhirat al-Awhya, 1, p. 225. 
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We are told that he was the chief of the Sufi Shaykhs of 
Baghdad, “a Safi,” says one of his biographers, “ whose 
attow attained its mark.” He was obviously an tig ae 
teacher and preacher, whose preaching “‘ gave fresh life to 
men’s hearts.”* He belonged to the Shafi school of canon 
law, having studied under the Imam Shafi‘ii himself, and he 
did not hesitate to recommend his hearers to make use of the 
reason (‘ag/); he himself, as we have seen, employed the 
dialectic methods and terminology of the Mu'tazilites, 
though he was in opposition to their doctrines, and taught 
and wrote against them and against the Réfdiyye (Shiites) 
and heretics in general. His authority was “radksputed asa 
teacher well versed in Hadith and in knowledge of the out- 
ward and inward law of conduct (a/-zabir val btn). While 
avoiding the investigation of what did not concern him, he 
did not hesitate to rebuke the heretical and contentious and 
was always ready to give sincere advice to novices and those 
who were travellers on the mystic Way. ‘Attar speaks of 
him as “‘ that lord of the saints, that pillar among the devout, 
that great and revered leader, that man of eminent qualities, 
who was among the most learned of the Shaykhs in regard 
to things material and spiritual, and in conduct and counsel 
was an approved spititual influence unto men, so that the 
saints his time accepted his authority in regard to 
every branch of knowledge.””* 

He is spoken of as a contemplative (mushabid), given to 
meditation (murdgib), but always ready to help others, and a 
good and loyal friend? His asceticism and his attainment of 
the mystic “ states” (apwdl) were equally well known, and 
he was accredited, like other Muslim saints, with the et 
to work miracles. It was noted as a mark of the Divine 
favour towards him that he was given 2 sign whereby he 
might know if food was of doubtful otigin—that is, obtained 
by means counted unlawful by the Sifis, who would eat 
only what was eamed by their own labour, or given by 
friends who had acquired it lawfully. When al-Mubisibi 
stretched out his hand to any doubtful food, 2 vein in hit 

4 al-Muniwi, “al-KawSkib al-Durriya,” fol. 1< 
* Attar, Tadbkirat al-Avliya, 1, p. 225. 
* Abt Nu‘aym, op. cit. fol. 42. 
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finger throbbed, so that his finger would not obey his will, 
he knew that the morsel was unlawful, A similar account 
is that given by most of his biographers on the authority of 
al-Junayd,” who said : “ Harith was very emaciated, and as he 
sed by one day, when I was seated at my door, I saw that 
is face was still more shrunken through want of food. So 
I said to him, ‘ O my uncle, will you not enter our house and 
partake of something with us?’ and he said, ‘Do you desire 
that ?’ and I replied, ‘ Yes, and you will please me by that 
and do me a kindness.’ Then we entered in together, and I 
went straightway to my uncle’s house, which was more 
spacious than ours, with no lack of excellent food, such as 
we did not possess in our own house, and I came back with 
many different kinds of food, and set it before him. Then he 
stretched out his hand and took a morsel and raised it to his 
mouth, and I saw him chew it, but he did not swallow it ; 
then he sprang up and went out, without speaking to me. 
And on the morrow I met him and said, ‘O uncle, 
you gave me pleasure and then you filled me with distress.’ 
And he said, “O my son, I was in great need, and I made 
every effort to swallow the food which you set before me, 
but between myself and God there is a sign, and if the food 
is not acceptable to Him, there arises a pungent odour from 
it to my nostrils and I cannot swallow it, and I cast forth 
that morsel in your porch, and went my way.’” Then he 
went again into the house of al-Junayd, and al-Junayd 
brought him a piece of dry bread and al-Muhisibi ate that, 
saying, “ When you offer anything to a dervish, then offer 
such as this.”* 

There are other stories related of al-Muhisibi on the 
authority of al-Junayd, them one to the effect that 
Harith came to his house said, “‘ Come out with us, 
we are going into the desert.” And al-Junayd continues: 
7 cata $0 Tam,” Wall you: dag. me, forth froma my. Be of 
tetirement, in which I safe about myself, out on to the 
highroads, with their risks, and with exposure to what 
7 al Junesd b. Muhammad of Baghdad (6b. 298/910), = disciple of 
ego fuhiall 

Ts rs Nu‘aym, op. sit., lec. cit. Cf. also Sarrij, Kitab ol-Luma, 
and Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, ‘‘ Mir’at al-Zamfn,” fol. 121b. 
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attracts the sensual desires ?” He said, ‘ Come out with us, 
there is nothing for you to fear.’ So I went forth with him, 
and the road seemed to be completely deserted; we saw 
nothing to be avoided. And when we attived at the place 
where he was accustomed to sit with his friends and discuss 
with them, he bade me question him and I said, ‘I have no 
questions to ask you.’ Then he said, ‘ Ask me about any- 
thing that comes into your mind,’ and questions crowded in 
upon me, and I asked him about them and he gave me 
answers to them on the spot. Then he departed to his house 
and set them down in writing.” 

al-Junayd also related that he used often to say to 
Hirith, “‘* My solitude has become my fellowship, but you 
drag me out to the desert and into the sight of men and the 
public highroads.’ And then he would say to me, ‘How 
often will you s eak to me of your “fellowship” and your 
“ solitude”? Though half of mankind were to draw near to 
me, I should not find any fellowship with them, and though 
the other half were to keep far away from me, I should not 
feel lonely because of their distance from me,’ 

Thete is a story said to have been related by al-Muhasibi 
concerning al-Ma’miin, which would seem mote appropriate 
to the bigoted and cruel al-Mutawakkil than to his much 
more tolerant and humane uncle. Al-Muhasibi says: “I 
had spent the night in my mibrab (prayer-niche), and behold 
there appeared a youth of most handsome mien and sweet 
fragrance, who saluted me and sat down in my presence, and 
I said to him, ‘ Who art thou ?” and he replied, ‘ A pilgrim, 
and I seek out the devout in their mibrabs,’ and he continued, 
‘I see no effort displayed by you, and where are your good 
works ?” I said, ‘ They are the concealment of afflictions and 
the proclamation of benefits received.’ Then he uttered 2 
loud cry and said, ‘I did not suppose there was anyone of 
this description to be found between the boundaries of East 
and West, though it was my desire to seek him out.’ I said, 
‘ But you knew that those to whom the mystic “ states ” are 
granted bear heavy burdens and conceal those Divinj 
mysteties.” He gave another cry and became unconscic 
and when he recovered consciousness he rose and wey, sit., 

1 Aba No‘aym, fols. 4b, 54. 
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to the presence of al-Ma’miin, who said, ‘ Who are you ?” 
He replied, ‘I am a pilgtim and I do not consider any ad- 
monition to be more excellent than the admonition of an 
unjust tyrant, and you, by God, are unjust and I should be 
unjust if I did not call you unjust.’ Then al-Ma’miin gave 
otdets concerning him, and he was put to death. ‘I was 
gtieved about him,’ said Harith, ‘and I saw him ina dream, 
and he said, ‘‘ O Harith, I have brought those who conceal 
the mystic states granted to them, and who hide what is 
within their breasts,” and I said, “ Where are they ?” and he 
said, “ Now they are coming to meet you,” and lo, there 
appeared riders, who said, “O Harith, as re, the pilgrim, 
rediestsobinyscad God in wattare for is sake, aod 

s accepted hi but as regards him w! 0 put him to death, 
God is wroth with him.” ’”+ . 

Of al-Muhisibi’s sense of humility before God, there is 
a story related by Jami to the effect that Harith al-Muhasibi 
for four years stood night and day with his back against a 
wall, and never rested except on his two knees. He was asked 
why he wearied himself in this manner, and replied, “In the 
presence of the King’s Majesty I am ashamed to deport 
myself otherwise than as a slave.”* 

‘There is an illustration of his constant sense that this world 
‘was only a tempotary abiding place and a place of preparation 
for the next, in his declaration that the best of the nation 
were those who were not distracted from the duties of this 
present life by the thought of the next life, not from the 
thought of the next life by concern for this present life, and 
in this connection it is related that 2 certain improviser 
recited these verses in al-Muhasibi’s presence : 

“ I weep in exile, as the eye of a stranger weeps, 
I not grieve on the day when I hae this abode, 
For strange it is that I should have deserted 
My native land, the home of my Beloved.” 


When al-Muhisibi heard these lines, he rose and was 
soved to tears, and displayed such grief that all who were 
, 


“Te: * Sibt Ibn al-Jawzl, “« Mir’at al-Zamin,” fol. r22b. 
Ab, * jam, Nefabar al-Uns, p. 36. 
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present felt compassion for him. Then we ate told that 
Harith himself recited : 


“Fear is most fitting for the signer, and grief, when he 
calls upon God, 
But love is seemly for the obedient, and him who is pure 
from defilement, 
While strong yearning belongs to the elect and the saints, 
according to those who are wise,” 


verses which had been recited to him by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
‘Abd Allah,* 

There is another anecdote shewing how he learned 
humility, perhaps in early manhood, from one less learned 
than himself, but possessed of greater spiritual insight. Ac- 
cording to this story, as related by himself, al-Muhasibi 
had written a book on Gnosis cede, the intuitive know- 
ledge of God). He was much pleased with the book, and 
while he was considering it with approval, there was a 
knock at the door, and a young dervish came in and greeted 
him, and then asked him, “ Is Gnosis a duty towards God, 
incumbent upon man, or is it a right which man can claim 
from God ?” al-Muhasibi replied, “It is a duty towards 
God, which is incumbent upon man.” The dervish said, 
“Tt would be unjust of Him to veil it from him, whose 
duty it is,” and al-Mubisibi rejoined, “ Yes, it is a right 
which man can claim from God.” Then the dervish said, 
“ He is too just to do men wrong,” and rose and saluted 
al-Mubasibi and took his departure. Then al-Muhasibi, 
feeling his lack of qualifications for dealing with the 
subject, burnt the book, and abandoned his intention 
of writing on the subject, saying, “ After this, I am not 

repared to speak of Gnosis.” “Attir comments on the 
Sienna thus presented and says that the reason why he 
destroyed the Pook and gave up his intention was that if 
it is asserted that the servant gains Gnosis by himself, and 
by his own effort can attain to it, and then it can be claimed 
from him by God, this is not lawful (since it is a gift and 


1 gl-Khattb, Ta’rikh Baghdad, VILL, p. 212; Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit., 
fol. 1226. 
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gtace from God and no man can secure it by his own unaided 
striving). On the other hand, to say that the servant has a 
tight to Gnosis, and that it is due to him, is equally unlawful, 
for man can have no claim mn God. ‘Attar feels that 
al-Muhasibi was so pei by the dilemma that he 
abandoned the writing of the book, and ‘Agtar goes on to 
state that what God requires from His servant He will 
bestow upon him of His grace, but the servant cannot 
demand it as a right. ‘Attar suggests further that Gnosis 
is a duty incumbent upon the servant, in the sense that since 
God gives him that grace, it is for him also to do his part; 
of the illumination given him, he must make the fullest use, 
and being granted the knowledge of God, must act in ac- 
cordance with that knowledge. ‘Attar adds, “God knows 
which explanation is right.”* al-Muhasibi, perhaps out of 
more mature experience, did write a book on this subject, 
which is extant. 

It is related of al-Muhasibi that he said one day to a 
dervish, “ Be God’s or be nothing ”—that is, unless 2 man 
belongs to God and lives for His sake, his life will be useless 
and of no account. So ‘Attar explains the saying, and ex- 
presses his admiration for it, but Hujwiri takes it somewhat 
differently : “ Be one who strives for spiritual perfection, or 
be quiescent. Hither be subsistent through God, or perish to 
thine own existence ; either be united through Purity or 
separated by Poverty ; either in the state described by the 
words, ‘ Bow ye down to Adam’ (Siira 2: 32, representing 
man in a state of perfection and purity, made in the image 
of God and partaking of the Divine), or in the state described 
by the words, ‘ Did there not come over man a time when 
he was not worthy of mention ?” (Sita 76; 1). If thou wilt 
offer thyself to God of thine own free choice, thy resurrec- 
tion will be through thyself, but if thou wilt not, then thy 
resurrection will be through God.”* 

There is a story told which reveals al-Muhdsibi’s dislike of 
emotionalism, which is given as an example of his teaching 
to his pupils, whom he had watned against indulging in 

1 “Atti, op. cit., I., p. 228; Sibt Ibn al-Jawzl, op. cit., fol. 1222. 
1g below. 


fs De 33 . 
* Hujwis, Kasbf a/-Mabjab, p. 109. 
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expressions and actions which, even though they were 
sound in principle, might give a wrong impression, and be 
thought evil. He poss a blackbird, which used to utter 
aloud note. One day Abii Hamza, a pupil of his and a man 
given to ecstasy, came in, and when the bird piped he cried 
out. Hiarith thereupon rose and seized a knife, saying, 
“ Thou art an infidel,” and but for the intervention of his 
disciples would have killed Abi Hamza, to whom he said, 
“ Become a Muslim, O miscreant.” The disciples exclaimed, 
“ O Shaykh, we all know him to be one of the elect saints 
and believers in the Unity of God ; why does the Shaykh 
tegatd him with suspicion?” Harith answered, “I do 
not suspect him ; his opinions are sound and I know that 
he is a convinced believer in the Divine Unity, but why 
should he do something which resembles the actions of 
those who believe in Incarnation, and has the appearance of 
being derived from their doctrine ? Ifa senseless bird pipes, 
after its fashion, capriciously, why should he behave as 
though its note were the voice of God ? God is indivisible, 
and the Eternal does not become incamate, or united with 
phenomena, nor commingled with them.” When Abi Hamza 
perceived the Shaykh’s insight, he said, “O Shaykh, al- 
though I am right in theory, yet, since my action resembled 
the action of heretics, I repent and withdraw.”* 

As we have seen, al-Ma’min and his immediate successors 
supported the Mu ‘tazilite rationalism and encouraged liberal 
theology and the expression of free thought, but with the 
accession of the Caliph Mutawakkil {a.p. 847-861) a blind 
reaction set in. The Mu‘tazilite doctrines were declared to 
be heretical ; there was a general return to the traditional 
doctrine of Islam, and a ruthless persecution of the un- 
orthodox. All theological speculation (As/ém) was pro- 
scribed, and though al-Mubasibi had made use of the logical 
and dialectic methods of the Mu'tazilites only f2 oppose 
them, for certain of his writings are definitely di to- 
wards the refutation of Mu‘tazilite doctrines, yet his origin- 
ality and the mystical tendencies of his orn made his 
suspect, and from this time onwards he can no longer have 
been free to teach openly in Baghdad. 

1 Hujwitl, op. cit., p. 182. Cf. also ‘Atris, IL, pp. 259, 260. 
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Ahmad b, Hanbal, founder of the narrowest and least 
spiritual of the four orthodox schools of Sunni doctrine, 
had suffered much harsh treatment at the hands of the Mu‘- 
tazilites, while their doctrines were accepted as the religion 
of the State, and now when his influence predominated in 
teligious affairs, he took his revenge upon his adversaries 

all who came under any suspicion unorthodoxy, and 
among these was Hiarith al-Muhasibi. We are told, on 
the authority of the Safi Abu’l-Qisim al-Nasrabadhi (0b. 
372/982), that Harith was reputed to engage in the dis- 
cussion of speculative matters, and wrote books on scholastic 
theology, and Ahmad b. Hanbal hated him on this account. 
Tbn Hanbal was told that al-Muh4sibi was an adherent of 
Sifi doctrines and constantly made use of such doctrines as 


proofs to support his Sunes, and by way of examples, 
and being eed if he heard al-Muhisibi’s teaching, 
Ibn Hanbal admitted that he had heard him, had indeed been 
present at one of al-Muhdsibi’s assemblies, when he met 
‘with his disciples and discoursed with them, and Ibn Hanbal 
had remained all night within hearing, and did not deny the 
sincerity of his “‘ states ” and those of his companions. 
There ate several accounts given of this incident. It 
appears that Ahmad b, Hanbal said to Isma‘ll b. Ishaq al- 
atraj, one of al-Mubasibi’s disciples, “I have heard that 
Harith comes frequently to your house ; could you not send 
for him to come to you, and give me a seat which would not 
be seen by Harith, but which would give me a view of him 
and enable me to hear his discourse >” Isma‘il b. Isha 
willingly agreed, for this initiative on the part of Ibn Han! 
pleased tig, and he went forthwith to seek out al-Muhasibi, 
and asked him to come that night, and his friends with him. 
Hirith agreed, but said, “ They have abundance (of food) ; 
do not provide for them anything to eat save the dregs of oil 
and dry dates, for mote than this you cannot manage.” 
Ismi‘ll did as he was bidden, and went off to tell Ahmad b. 
Hanbal. The latter came after sunset, and seated himself in 
an upper chamber, where he occupied himself with the 


: Slit, Tah ois (Lawagif), L, p. 64. Gf. also al-Ghi- 
‘2ill, Munbidh min af- , p. 156 
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recitation of the Qur'an till he had finished what was in- 
cambent upon him. 

Meanwhile Hiarith al-Muhasibi came with his disciples, 
and they ate their meal and then stood for the prayer of 
nightfall, after which they sat down round Harith and were 
silent; not one of them spoke uatil neatly midnight. Then 
one of them began and asked Harith a question, and he 
began to speak, and his companions listened, remaining 
motionless ; then some began to weep and others to cry out, 
while al-Muhisibi continued to speak. Then Isma‘il b. 
Ishaq went to the upper chamber to see how Ibn Hanbal 
fared, and found that he had wept until he became uncon- 
scious, Ism4‘il went back to the assembly, and they con- 
tinued in that state until morning dawned, and they rose up 
and went their several ways. Then Isma‘il went up to 
Ahmad b. Hanbal again and found that he had recovered, 
and Isma‘il asked him what he thought of these men, and he 
teplied, “I do not know that I have ever seen any men like 
these, not have I heard the like of this man’s words con- 
cerning mystical theology (‘ i/m al-Haga’ig)” ;and one version 
states that he added, “I have listened to Safi doctrines very 
different from these ; I ask forgiveness from God.” But in 
spite of what he had seen and heard, Ibn Hanbal warned 
Isma‘il b. Ishaq against associating with such people, and 
so tose up and departed.” 

Ibn Hanbal carried his persecution of al-Muhdsibi to the 
point of banning his writings and banishing him.? Al- 
Husayn b. ‘Abdallah al-Kharqi® related that he had asked 
someone what Ibn Hanbal disapproved of in al-Muhdsibi, 
and the other replied, “I told Abia ‘Abdallah (Ibn Hanbal) 
that al-Mubasibi had gone to Kiifa and was writing down 
traditions, and had declared that he repented of all that Ibn 
Hanbal disapproved of in him, and id b. Hanbal re- 
joined, ‘ There is no penitence on the part of Harith. 
When evidence is brought against him on some count he 
denies it ; repentance is only on the part of him who acknow- 


2 Khattb, op. «it., VILL, pp. 248 CG. also Dhahabt; I’Tidal, 1., 
Pp. 173, Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit., 7 . 

* Gf Toa Khallikin, Biographical Dictionary, L., p. 365. 

* Ob. au. 299. Cf. Khatib, op. cit., VIEL, pp. 59 f- 
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ledges his error, but that one who is accused and denies his 
pat It is not pee ier Then he continued, ‘Be on your 
arith, for there is none more pernicious in 


his aioe than Harith.’ 

‘Though al-Mubasibi returned to Ba the fanatical 
adherence of the people to Ahmad b. was such that 
he was forced to ive in retirement, keeping in seclusion and 


living in great poverty, in his own house. Ja‘far b. Akhi 
Aba Thawr (al-Kalbi) related that he was present at the 
death of Harith al-Muhasibi, and he said, “ if I see what I 
desire, I will smile at you, and if what I see is otherwise, you 
will perceive it in my face.” An hour later Ja‘far looked at 
him, and al-Muhasibi smiled and passed away.* Neath at 
his biographers ‘relate that, owing to the hostility 
Hanbalites, only four persons attended the funeral of a 
Muhasibi to offer the ritual prayers over his body. He died 
in the year A.H. 243 Ae. > Bsa year after the feath of his 
persecutor Ahmad b. 


1 Dhahabi, “‘ Ta’rikh al-Islam,” fol. 235. 
3 Khatib, op. cit., VHIL., p. 215; Sibt Iba al-Jawzl, op. cit., fol. razb, 
* Jail, op. cit, p. 56. 


CHAPTER II 
THE INNER LIFE OF THE MYSTIC 


Sucw were the outward events of the life of Harith al- 
Muhasibi, fragmentary, unimportant, linked up with legends 
and trivial anecdotes. But the outward life of the saint and 
mystic has frequently been uneventful, providing little 
authentic material for the biographer and Vistoriane more 
especially when, as in this case, his latter days have been 
spent in seclusion, overshadowed by bitter hostility and 

ecution, The fact that the saint has so often been obscure 
in his eration was well known to the Sifis themselves. 
Abii Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Khayr, the Persian mystic poet (0b. 
A.D. 1094), placed the hidden and unrecognised saint above 
the saint manifest and known to the per lc. The former, he 
says, is he whom God loves and the latter he who loves 
God.’ The marks of the saints of God, says that “ God- 
intoxicated” mystic, Ma‘rif Karkhi (0b. 200/815), are three, 
“ Their thought is of God, their dwelling is with God, and 
their business is in God.” It is therefore in what can be 
learnt from the teaching and writings of al-Muhisibi, of his 
own innet life, that we should to find the key to his 
teal character and personality, to discover that he was a 
true saint and mystic, a tic (‘arif) of the Siifis, if we ac- 
cept the definition of Si set forth by at Jucerd of Bagh- 
dad, the pupil of al-Muhisibi, on whose lite and character, 
indeed, he may well have based his definition. “‘ Sifism,” said 
al-Junayd, “« means that God makes thee to die to thyself and 
to become alive in Him. It is to purify the heart from the 
recurrence of creaturely temptations, to bid farewell to all 
natural inclinations, to subdue the qualities which belong to 
juuman nature, to keep far from the claims of the senses, to 
adhere to spiritual qualities, to ascend by means of Divine 
knowledge, to be occupied with that which is eternally the 
best, to give wise counsel to all people, faithfully to observe 
the Truth, and to follow the Prophet in respect of the re- 

2 M. b, al-Munawwar, Asrdr al-Tawpid, p. 381. 
wv 
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ligious Law." A study of al-Mubisibi’s writings and teach- 
ing will shew how closely he adhered to this ideal. 

In his book of the Wasdya or Nasd’ib (Book of Precepts 
ot Counsels) al-Muhasibi gives an account of his own 
spiritual struggles in the endeavour to find the way of 
salvation, and the means by which he found peace and at- 
tained to his goal. “ For a long petiod of my life,” he 
writes, “ I did not cease to consider the schisms in the com- 
munity (of Islam) and to seek the right road and the way to 
be followed, knowledge supported by the general consensus 
and a practical rule of life, and I sought for guidance on 
spiritual things from the theologians. I studied the Word of 

d long and thoughtfully, with the allegorical interpreta- 
tion (¢a’wil) of the jurisconsults, and I considered the dif- 
ferent sects of the community and theit sayings, and selected 
therefrom what I could, and I saw their controversies to 
be like a deep sea, in which many have been overwhelmed, 
and from which only 2 few chosen ones have been delivered. 
I observed that every section of them asserted that salvation 
consisted in following them, and Saft ween was the 
result of differing from them. Among all those belonging 
to these sects, it is rare to meet with one who has real know- 
ledge of spiritual things. . 

“ Among their adherents is the ignorant man, and to be 
far from him is good fortune. Another is the man who apes 
the theologians, but is really a worldling. Then there is that 
one who relies upon knowledge of religion without possess- 
ing religious convictions, who seeks to be highly esteemed 
because of his knowledge, and to have the status of a te- 
ligious man in this world. Another is the one who is 
possessed of knowledge, but is unable to interpret it, and 
another is he who imitates the devout (nusdk), seeking 
benefit for himself, but he has no independence and no 
power of insight and his opinion is not to be relied upon, 
Another type is the man who d upon reason and 
worldly wisdom, but is lacking in piety and the fear of God. 
Then there are those who follow lust and agree thereto, 
and these care only for this world and for the power it gives. 
There ate also those Satans among mankind who Sirink 

+ “Attis, op. cit., IL, p. 32. 
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from the thought of the next life and attach themselves to 
this world and seek to gain all they can from it, and in truth 
they are alive unto this present world and dead unto the 
heavenly places ; indeed, they know nothing of Heaven, but 
with Hell they are well acquainted. 

“So I searched among these types to find myself, and I was 
unable to do so ; therefore I betook myself to those who were 
tightly guided, and sought guidance from learning, and 
made use of meditation, and after long consideration it was 
made clear to me, through the Word of God, and the Sunna 
of His Prophet, and the consensus of opinion of the faithful, 
that following after passion makes a man blind to the true 
pach and leads him astray from the Truth, and through his 

lindness he is long delayed. So I began by casting passion 
out of my heart, and I considered the schisms in the com- 
munity, desiring to seek that sect which would shew me the 
way to salvation, while avoiding destructive lusts and that 
sect which leads to perdition, and I was careful not to come 
to a hasty conclusion without proof, and thus I sought the 
way of salvation for my own soul, Then I found that the 
way of salvation consists in cleaving to the fear of God, and 
the fulfilment of what He has ordained (fardid), and scrupu- 
lous observance (wara‘) of what He has le lawful and 
unlawful, and all His canonical sanctions (4udéd) and the 
service of God for His own sake alone (é&4/45), and in taking 
His Apostle as a model.* So I sought for knowledge of these 
things from those who held fast to God’s command and the 
Sunna, and I found that those who were worthy of imitation 
were tare, and my difficulties were increased by the lack of 
God-fearing guides, and I feared greatly lest death should cut 
short my life, through my anguish on account of the schisms 
among the faithful, and I exerted myself in the search for 
what [ had not found for myself of Divine knowledge, and 
the All-Compassionate gave me guidance from those in 
whom I found indications of devoted piety, of abstinence, 
and of preference for the next world over this. I found that 
their directions and their maxims were in agreement with the 
advice of the Imams of the Way of Salvation, that they were 

* Gf, Philippizas iii. 19, 20. 
‘ A sh Jucayd's definition of $0fisma given above. 
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agreed upon giving good advice to the community, not 
oe toany eos to sin, yet not despairing of the Divine 
mercy towards any sinner, ig patience in mis- 
fortune and adversities, and acquiescence in the Divine Will, 
and gratitude for favours received. They seek to make God 
loved by His servants, in reminding them of His favours 
and His loving-kindness and in calling upon the faithful to 
tepent unto God, Such Persons ate wise in knowledge of 
the Majesty of God, and the greatness of His power, learned 
in His word and in His law, well acquainted with the true 
faith, knowing well what is to be loved and what hated, 
scrupulous in the matter of heresies and sensual desires, 
avoiding prolixity and exaggeration and all personal faults, 
telying upon themselves, without having recourse to others, 
wise in their knowledge of the next life and of what is to be 
feared at the resurrection from the dead, of God’s generos- 
ity in reward and His severity in punishment. God has made 
them to grieve continually with a special concern, by means 
of which they are kept from preoccupation with the 
pleasures of this world, and eir piety by the canonical 
sanctions. And I realised that the cult of the true faith and 
sincerity in God’s service were as a deep sea, and one like 
myself could not be saved from sinking therein, and could 
not abide within those sanctions ; but these men I knew to 
be treading the way of salvation, imitators of the Apostles 
and poe being lanterns to those who seek illumination, 
and leaders for those who need guidance. 

“ Desitous of following their rule of life, and having 
learned much from their gifts, being full of admiration for 
their obedience to the lawof God, I saw that no further proof 
was needed for one who had the argument. I realised 
that to adopt this way of life and to act in accordance with 
it was incumbent upon me. I pledged myself to it in my in- 
most self, and I concentrated on it with my spiritual vision. 
I made it the foundation of my faith, and I based my acts 
upon it in all circumstances while asking God to incite me 
to gratitude for what He had bestowed on me, and to 
strengthen me to observe the sanctions which He had 
made known to me.” 


+“ Wasaya ” (Nasa’ib), fols. 1b 
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Such is al-Muhisibi’s own apologia pro vita saa and his 
account of his conversion to the whole-hearted service of 
God, to which his life was henceforth devoted. “ For 
thirty years,” he says of himself, “ my ear listened to nothing 
but my own conscience, but for thirty years since then my 
state has been such that my conscience has listened to none 
but God.” His sayings, especially those collected by his 
blographers as being representative of his teaching, throw 
much light on his character, and also on his capacity for 
expressing profound truths in a terse and vivid fashion, and 
with 2 pithiness which must have driven home his teaching 
to his own immediate circle of adherents, and to those of 
the Muslim community who were in contact with him, and 
these qualities account for the preservation of so many of 
his works up to the present day. 

The root-principle of service to God, he states, is scrupu- 
lous abstinence (wara‘), and the basis of this is godliness 
(tagwa). This in its turn is based on self-examination, and 
self-examination is due to fear and hope. Fear and hope 
arise from ewe the promises and warnings of God, 
and this understanding of the promises and ings of 
God comes from remembrance of the greatness of His re- 
compense, and that is the result of reflection and considera- 
tion (fikra wa ‘ibra)* This teaching that the outward life of 
obedience to God depends upon, and arises from, a state 
of inward purification is borne out by a much-quoted saying 
of al-Muhasibi: ‘‘ When a man purifies his inmost self by 
meditation (msrdgaba),” which is the heart’s knowledge of 
the proximity of God,’ “and perfect sincerity (*44/4),” 
which he defines as the withdrawal of the creatures from 
“ bargaining ” with God, and since the self is the first of 
the creatures, it means the disinterested search for God 
alone*—* then God makes his outward conduct to be dis- 
tinguished by earnest endeavour and faithful observance of 
the Sunna.” Those whose outward life is blameless and who 
are inwardly striving after perfection, God will guide unto 
Himself according to His Word, “ Those who strive after 

1 *Agear, op. cif., I., p. 226. ® Aba Nu‘aym, op. cif., fol. 6a. 
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Us, We will guide in Our paths.”? This is linked by one 
of his biographers with the saying, “ He who does not 
purify himself by self-discipline Ciyadat) will not have 
opened unto him the way to the ‘ stations’ (of the Mystic 
Path). 

Cracsid in al-Muhisibi’s view, is the most important 
thing in life, and he quotes a tradition of the Prophet which 
states, “ The heaviest thing which is put into the scales 
—~.e., that which counts for most on the Day of Judgment, 
is a fine character,”® and he had found by his own experience 
that character depended upon the cleansing of the soul from 
sins, and, above all, from anything that savoured of in- 
sincerity. To that end were asceticism and self-discipline 
required, and his sayings are plainly based on his own cx- 
petience of the struggle necessary to attain to inward 
and complete acquiescence in the Will of God, this 
meant humility of a kind not easy to a man conscious of his 
own unusual capacities, and, through education and study, 
well equipped with all the knowledge that could be ac- 

juired by human endeavour. We see how he came to realise 
at knowledge of God and knowledge of himself were the 
means, and the only means, by which to attain to spiritual 
perfection, and that mere knowledge (‘i/m), without the 
understanding (ma‘rifa) that could be acquired by no human 
effort, but only by the grace of God, was useless, and worse 
than useless, since it could lead a man into sin. He himself 
had chosen to be the bondservant of God, and the charac- 
teristic of that state of servantship (‘sbudiyya) is that God’s 
servant counts nothing as his own, and knows that he has 
no power to determine good or ill for himself, and knowing 
therefore that all is the gift of God, he has learnt that the 
true acceptance of His Will means to remain steadfast when 
misfortune comes, without being affected by it, either 
outwardly or inwatdly.‘ Such acquiescence in the Divine 
Will means also dependence upon God, for the one who 
is anxious about the fature or about his daily sustenance is 


fal: oo “*Tabaqit al-Safiyys,” fol. 1:4; Ab Nu‘aym, op. cif, 


* Jam, op. cit, p. 56. * al-Sulamt, op, cit., loc. cit. 
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despising the power of God. “ The best provision,” he 
says, “is that which is enough, our daily bread, accepted 
without anxiety for the needs of the morrow.” Anecdotes 
related of al-Muhisibi’s life shew that he himself was satisfied 
with bare subsistence, and had learnt, in whatever state he 
was, therewith to be content, though he knew what it was 
to suffer from the temptations of Satan to covet this world’s 
goods, 

Contentment and patience he reckoned to be the chief 
qualities in a fine character, and he is perhaps throwing 
light upon his own personality when he counsels men to the 
patient endurance of injury, to be slow to wrath, of 
smiling countenance (or, as one writer has it, compas- 
sionate), and to speak good words. The value al-Muhasibi 
Set upon patience is shewn by his saying, “To exercise 
patience is to know how to serve as a target for the arrows 
of adversity,” and by his statement that everything has an 
essence, and the essence of man is the Reason, and the essence 
of Reason is patience, which, as oppo to passion, gives 
Reason an Aah aca, to direct the actions of men.* al- 
Muhisibi learnt, by bitter experience, to suffer injury 
with patience, but he had also learnt that a good conscience 
was a better thing than outward triumph. “ The wrong- 
doer,” he says, “ will be put to shame, even though men 
praise him now, and the one who is wronged will be safe in 
the hereafter, though men blame him now, and the contented 
man is rich, though he be hungry, and the covetous man is 
poor, though he possess the whole world,” and he adds that 
the man who has gained most mastery over himself is that 
one who has learnt to be satisfied with God’s Will for him.‘ 
His own moral progress from concern with the trivial and 
transient, to concern for that which is essential, is indicated 
by his statement that a man’s gtief is of different types : grief 
for the loss of a thing which is loved ; grief due to fear of the 
future; grief arising from the desire to get possession of 
something which is slow to arrive, and lastly, grief at the 


2 Abo Nu‘aym, op. cit. fol. 5b. __* al-Munawi, op. cit., fol. 1078, 
* al-Sulami, op. a#., fol. 12.6 Cf. Halifax: ““He who is master of 
patience is master of his soul.” 
* al Sulami, op. cit., doc. cit. 
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soul’s remembrance of its disobedience to God, over which 
he sorrows. At the end of life, remorse is only for the years 
wasted in opposition to, and separation from, God.* 

Failure to find any real satisfaction in the creatures is 
revealed in the cynical statement made that three things are 
80 rare that a whole lifetime is hardly long enough to en- 
sure finding them: “A beautiful face combined with 
chastity, fair words with honesty, and outward friendship 
with loyalty.”* 

His own habit of thorough reflection, before either 
acting or speaking, indicated by his name of al-Muhasibi, is 
recommended to a disciple who asked his advice, and to 
whom he gave a code of ten commandments, embodying a 
man’s duty to God and to his neighbour and, incidentally, to 
his own soul fot the promotion of its spiritual welfare, a 
code which he would be enabled to out by means of self- 
examination, by subjugation of the lower self, by stro 
determination and perseverance, aided by the grace of God, 

Firstly, do not call to witness the name of God in an 
oath, whether it be true or false, broken or fulfilled. 

Secondly, keep yourself from all falsehood. 

Thirdly, undertake no obligation which you ate unable to 
fuléil, and if you undertake an obligation, be faithful in 

it, 

Fourthly, curse no man, even though he do you wrong. 

Fifthly, wish no evil to any creature, and seek no retribu- 
tion when injured, for retribution is in the hands of God. 

Sixthly, never give evidence in regard to any man’s acts, 
whether it be infidelity, or polytheism or hypocrisy, for in 
refraining from this you display compassion towards man, 
and thus you keep far from presumption in regard to God, 
and keep near to His mercy. 

Seventhly, do not premeditate any sinful act, whether 
sectet ot open, and preserve your members from all such 
acts, and you will have your reward in this world and the 


next, 

Eighthly, do not inflict upon anyone else that which 
would mean pain to yourself and would be 2 burden to you, 
whether it be for something you need or something which 

+ al-Sulaml, op. cit., fol. 122. 2 AbG Nu‘aym, op. cit., fol. 5. 
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you can do without, for if you act thus, you will fulfil what 
is due to others. 

Ninthly, withdraw your confidence from the creatures, 
desire nai f of whet: chey possess snd depend upon God 
alone, for He can give you ings. 

Tenthly, do not consider y: to be better than your 
fellow-men, but rather as of less value than all others, for it 
is such who are counted great in the sight of God.? 

al-Muhasibi evidently knew the temptation to relax in 
the effort to attain to moral purification and the danger of 
falling back, for he warns his followers in all circumstances to 
beware of weakening of intention, because at such a time the 
Adversary is sure to gain the victory, and therefore whenever 
the purpose is seen to be growing weak, then is the time 
to give oneself no rest, but to seek refuge in God.” Satan, 
whom he constantly calls “the Adversary,” is to al-Muhasibi 
a real and constant danger, always lying in wait to entice the 
soul, never weary, never to be caught napping, but always 
ready to seize his opportunity to lead man into sin, 
whenever he is off his guard or neglectful of the means of 
salvation.® 

al-Muhisibi’s own rule of life was the practice of asceti- 
cism, and by self-mortification of body and spirit he be- 
lieved that he had found the road that led to God, but 
asceticism to him was only a means to an end. The te- 
nunciation of this world, while still mindful of it and aware 
of its attractions, he held, was the characteristic of the ascetic ; 
but the renunciation of it, together with complete forget- 
fulness of it, being oblivious to all it offered, was the charac- 
teristic of the gnostic.s The gnostic (‘arif} is the one who has 
attained to un ing and to a direct knowledge of God, 
and of the mystic union al-Mubhasibi writes as one who has 

sed through that great and indescribable experience. 
Merely human learning produces fear, asceticism brings 
peace of mind, but gnosis leads to salvation in and with 

1“ g)-Mubisaba,” fols. 80b, 816 (Berlin 2814). Cf. “Sharh al- 


ma‘tifa” and Attar, op. sit., L, pp. 226, 227- 
2 *Arrae, op. eit L, p. 227- 


* Cf p. 121 below. 
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God, and he whose company is with the gnostics will find 
therein the joy of the Blessed in Paradise, who contemplate 
God face to face and dwell for ever in His presence. “ ‘The 
gnostics ate those who plunge into the waters of Satisfac- 
tion (ridd’)' and are submerged in the sea of purity, seeking 
to bring forth the pearl of attainment, until they are unit 
with God in their inmost selves.”* Of that state of mystic 
communion al-Muhisibi tells us that the joy of fellowship 
with his Lord so takes possession of his heart and mind that 
he can no longet be concerned with this world and what is 
therein, or with aught save God alone. 

So from his own writings we learn something of al- 
Mubasibi’s inner self and the means by which he was enabled 
to make progress in the spiritual life until hefelt that he was in- 
deed “‘ a new creature” and had attained to that for which he 
had been created. By relentless and unceasing self-examina- 
tion he had come to know his own soul and its besetting sins ; 
by self-discipline he had learnt to be master of his soul, to cope 
with its tions and to get the better of its tendency to 
sin, and so, by his own ceasing striving, aided by the grace 
of God, without which his own efforts would have been in 
vain, to attain to self-putification and a state in which he had 
pester, upon himself or the creatures, and had 
given hi irely into the hands of God, merging his 
own personal will in the Divine Will, becoming of 
self in order that his soul might be open to the tion 
and indwelling of God. btape the way of Purgation he 

. had attained to Hlumination thence to the Unitive life, 
lived with and in God. 

1« Riga” says the Safi Ibn ‘Ata’, “is the contemplation by the 
heart of the Eternal Will of God for His servant, for he knows that 
His will for him is best and is satisfied therewith. “‘Sarrij, op. sit., 
PP, Kee, op. cit., L, p. 228, Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, ep. ait., fol. 1224. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DISCIPLES AND ASSOCIATES OF AL-MUHASIBI 


Te most celebrated of the disciples of al-Muhasibi and the 
man who appears to have been his closest friend was Abu’l- 
Qasim b. Muhammad al-Junayd al-Khazzaz al-Qawariri of 
Baghdad, one of the best known of all the Sifi teachers, who 
died in a.H. 298 (A.D. 910). His knowledge eamed him the 
title of the “ Peacock of the Learned” (Tawwiis al-‘Ulamd) 
in his own lifetime, and his wisdom and spiritual insight 
made his teaching acceptable to succeeding generations of 
S$ifls and orthodox theologians alike. He was a pupil of 
Abii Thawr al-Kalbi (0b. 240/854), and was the nephew and 
also the pupil of Sari Saqati (ob. 235 /866). He relates of 
himself that when he left his uncle, Sari asked him to whose 
assembly he would go, and he replied, “ To Harith al- 
Muhisibi.” Sari then said, “‘ Yes, go and acquire his doc- 
trine (‘i/m) and his method of self-trainin; (adab , but leave 
his splitting of words in speculation (tashgic ce parnen and 
his refutation of the Mu‘tazilites alone.” “ And when I had 
turned my back,” adds al-Junayd, “ I heard Sati say, ‘ May 
God make you a traditionist who is a $ifiand not a $afi who 
is a traditionist ”—that is, that knowledge of the traditions 
and the Sunna should come first, and then by practising 
asceticism and devotion he might advance in knowledge 
of Siifism and become a Safi gnostic, but that the reverse 
process of trying to attain to the higher degrees of Siifism 
without being well grounded in orthodox theology was 
dangerous. al-Junayd criticised his master al-Mubasibi for 
his use of dialectic in refuting the doctrines of the Mu‘tazi- 
lites, but otherwise supported al-Muhdasibi’s teaching. al- 
Junayd was the author of a considerable number of works, 
and these include not only writings which dea} with ascetical 
and mystical subjects, but also a number of personal episties 
to friends or disciples, which have come down to us.* 

2 gl: Maki, Oat Qui, L, p. 158. 

® Fora list of these ¢f. L. Massignon, 
July, 1955, pp. 499.F- 
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Of Sifism al-Junayd says, “ We did not derive it from 
discussion, but from fasting and renunciation of this world 
and the abandonment of that to which we are accustomed 
and which is reckoned to be .”) Siifism, in his view, 
was death to self and life in . “ The best and highest 
companionship,” he said, “is reflection concerning the 
Unity of God.” Again he said, “Concern yourself with God 
alone, and beware lest, with the eye that has looked upon 
God, you contemplate anything but Him, and so fall from 
His tegard.”* The common people, he held, were veiled 
from the knowledge of Godbythe three veils of the creatures, 
this present world. and the self, while the elect were veiled 
by the consideration of their own good works, of the 
teward to be gained for them, and of the joys of Paradise. 
This teaching that the know] of could be gained 
only through serving Him for Himself alone is entirely in 
accordance with that of al-Muhdsibi.* 

al-Junayd deals fully with the problem of the mystic 
union, which to him represented the return of the soul to 
its otiginal home in God. He therefore goes back to the 
Primzval Covenant—when the souls of men, before they 
were joined to the earthly bodies of their existence in time 
and space, accepted God as their Lord—and he regards it as 
a declaration love and devotion to God, made to Him in 
anticipation, on behalf of the whole of humanity to come, 
Therefore the concem of all who seek to recover this state 
of complete acquiescence in the Divine Will is so to purify 
the whole being, including the inmost self, as to be fit to 
attain to annihilation within the Divine Essence (fana'jr/- 
Madbkér), Of the unification which is the preliminary to 
oe union, al-Junayd says that it means the separation 
of the eternal from that which was originated in time, the 
passing out from the narrow limitations of temporal form 
into the limitless spaces of the mansions of Etemity.’ He 
teaches that the saint who desires to attain to this unification 
should be as a dead body in the hands of God, acquiescing 
in all the vicissitudes which come to pass through His 

1 Qushayrl, Risdle, p. 1 = op. cit. P. 1. 
* Ibid. Dee ou 4 cand oom babe. 
* Hujwirl, op. ci#., p. 281. 
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decree and all that is brought about by the might of His 

wer, being submerged in the depths of the ocean of 

nity. So the mystic passes away from himself and from the 
demands of the creatures upon him, and from all response to 
them, into the realisation of the existence of the Unicity of 
God, into the direct experience of His presence, leaving be- 
hind him his own feelings and actions, as he passes into the 
life with God, and so becomes that which God desired for 
him, that the servant at the last should return to the state 
in which he was at the first, and should become as he was 
before he began to be.’ So the creature returns to the ideal 
which the Creator had of it at the beginning, and in order 
to enter upon that new life it must be “ reborn” through 
Love, whereby the attributes of the lover ate changed into 
those of the Beloved. Now it is no longer the mystic who 
lives, but God who lives in him and acts through him, in 
accordance with His promise, ‘‘ When I love him, I will be 
his eye by which he sees, and his heating by which he hears, 
and his hand by which he reaches out.”* al-Junayd was 
conscious within himself of this Divine indwelling,and of the 
power of God working through the “ new creature.” For 
thirty years,” he says, “ God spake by the tongue of Junayd 
and Junayd was not there, and men knew it not.”® The 
supreme schoo wiedgment of the Divine Unity, he declared, 
is the denial of the Divine Unity, for God, to the Sifi, is 
no longer One but All, the Real beyond Reality.‘ 

Another well-known disciple of al-Muhasibi was the 
celebrated Shaykh Abi Hamza Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
Baghdadi al-Bazzaz (ob. 269/883), an associate of al-Junayd, 
of the ascetic Bishr al-Hfi, of Sari Saqati and al-Niri, 
and in his travels he was a companion of Abii Turab al- 
Nakhshabi al-Nasafi. There is 2 story related by al-Junayd of 
how Abt Hamza arrived at Baghdad from Mecca, noe 
signs of great emaciation as a result of the journey, and al- 
Junayd asked him what he would like to eat. Abi Hamza 
said, “ Stew cooked with vinegar, and sweet cake.” al- 


3 Sactlij, op. cit., B 29. * Ibid, p. 59. 
yi 
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Junayd took half a rath (one pound) of flour and ten ratls of 
meat and egg-plants and vin and ten ratls of syrup, 
and made the sweet cake and the stew for him, and placed 
the two before him, and left Abii Hamza alone. When 
al-Junayd entered later, he found that Abi Hamza had 
consumed it all, and the latter, noting al-Junayd’s astonish- 
ment, said, “ O Abu’l-Qasim, do not be surprised, for this 
is only my third meal since I left Mecca.”* 

Abi Hamza visited Bagra several times, and at one period 
he used to discourse in the mosque at Tarsus, His teachin, 
was well received there, until one day a crow uttered a shri 
cry from the roof of the mosque,” and Abi Hamza cried 
out, saying, “ Here am I, at thy service.” He was accused of 
heresy and of being a believer in the doctrine of incarnation 
(bali!) and was cast forth from the mosque as a heretic.* 
Yet it is also related that Abi Hamza used to attend the 
re fad Abmad b. Hanbal, the Laataeag 4 of al-Muha- 
sibi, and whenever any question co: i ism came up, 
La igen would ca bi goer bis 9} sin oF 

ie ecution insti aim al- tu: 
the caliphate of al-Mu‘tamid (A.p. 870-893), Abii Hamza 
‘was arrested as a Sufi and a heretic, and was condemned to 
death, but later set free. 

Abi Hamza is said to have been the first to hold a re; 
position and to occupy a “ chair ” for the exposition of the 
Sofi doctrines in Baghdad. We are told that he was the 
first to discourse on the perfect form of Recollection (safa* 
al-dbikr), on the concentration of the attention (jama‘ 
al-bimma), on love to God (mahabba), on yeatning for Him 


(shawg), on drawing near to Him (garb) and on 
with Him (ss). His doctrines were acceptable to the people 
and his reputation was high among them.‘ His ss 
was given in the Rusifa mosque in Baghdad, and it is sai 
that afterwards he taught in the chief mosque at Medina, 
and, while engaged in teaching there, died suddenly.® 
Among Abii Hamza’s sayings is one to the effect that he 


1 al-Sulamf, op. cit., fol. 665. 1 Cf. p. 15 above. 

* ohibabelt, “Te'tikh altslim” fol. toga. Cf. Ibn al-Jewst, 
Talbts bred ea 
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who has escaped from all affliction is provided with three 
things: “ An empty stomach with a contented heart, con- 
tinuous poverty with present asceticism, and perfect patience 
with constant remembrance of God.” that intuitive 
knowledge which is the Divine gift he said, “He who 
knows the path of God through that intuition will find 
it easy to walk therein, for God Himself gave him the 
knowledge thereof, without eae eceeae but he who has 
learnt it by means of demonstration proof sometimes 

es astray, and only occasionally goes direct.” Of the 
lover of God who walks in that t Path, Abi Hamza said, 
“It is impossible to love Him without remembering Hii 
and impossible to remember Him without finding satisfac- 
tion in that experience, and impossible to find that satisfac- 
tion and then concern yourself with any but Him.”* 

Abi Hamza differed from al-Muhasibi on the question 
of “absence ’—that is, the heart’s absence from all save 
God—and “ presence,” the heart’s consciousness of the 
presence of the self and its own attributes. Abii Hamza held 
that “ absence ” was to be preferred to “ presence ” because 
the self is the greatest of all veils between the creature and 
God, When the heart is absent from self, the evils inherent 
in the self are annihilated. “Thine eye is closed to thyself and 
to all that is other than God, and thy human attributes are 
consumed by the flame of proximity to God.” In contem- 
plation the soul enters into unification and, being “‘ absent” 
from the self, is present with God, and looks upon Him 
face to face. 

Another pupil and disciple of al-Mubasibi who became 
semen gt Ahmad b. eenerary anplagrs: ecun e 

wn as Nii (0b. 295 a pupil also o: i Sagati, a 
Bicol of al junds oat te Tapani in ad a of 
Abi Hamza. His bio, syaiie aes ough ates 
Niiti because, when he was i i a 
light (nair) used to issue forth from his mouth, so that the 
whole house was illuminated by it. Others said that he was 
called Nii because by the light of intuition he used to 
tead the inmost th of his disciples, so that al-Junzyd 
3434 of him, “ Abu’}-Hasan is a spy on the hearts of men 

1 al Sulamnf, op. cit., fol. 666. * Ibid, fol. 662. 
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(jasits al-qulah).” Yt was also related of him that he bad a cell 
in the desert to which he repaired each night to in 
devotion, and people watching that spot used to seca light 
shining forth from his cell and streaming up to the heavens.* 
A saying of his is appropriate in this connection: “ One day 
I locket upon a ait and I did not cease to contemplate it 
until J became that Light.”* 

Niiri was an ascetic of the ascetics, rejecting flattery and 
self-indulgence and Practising mottification to an extreme 
degree. He held and carried into practice the doctrine of 
“* preference ” (i#har), the choice of another’s interest rather 
than his own, and the principle of vicarious suffering, and 
several stories of his life shew how he carried this into 
practice. On one occasion Nuri had fallen sick and al- 
mya came to visit him and brought him roses and fruit. 

hortly afterwards al-junayd himself was ill, and Niisi, in 
his turn, came to visit him. On arriving, Niti bade his 
disciples, who had accompanied him, to take each one upon 
himself Lt of al-Junayd’s sickness, that he might be re- 
stored, They willingly agreed, and immediately al-Junayd 
tose up, fit and . Then Nuri said to him, “ This was 
per should have done when you came to visit me, 
is of bringing flowers and fruit.” Another anecdote 
displaying the same spirit on his past tells of a fire which 
brokeout in the slave-market at Baghdad, inwhich manylives 
were lost. In one of the shops were two Greek slave-boys 
of great beauty, and the flames had surrounded them, so 
that they could not escape. Their master proclaimed that he 
would pre a thousand pieces of gold to anyone who would 
bri em out, but no one had the courage to aan It 
Suddenly Nisi arrived and heard those two slave-boys 
crying out in their distress. Saying, “‘ In the Name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,” he entered the burning 
building and brought both of them out to safety. The 
owner of the slaves offered the thousand pieces of gold to 
Nii, but he said, “ Take them away, ani give thanks to 
God, for He would not have bestowed upon me such a 
degree of His favour, if I had accepted gifts such as these 

* “Attar, op. cit., IL, p. 46; Hujwitl, op. cit., p. 194. 
* Jah, Ngiaat attea’. ere 
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dinars in exchange for the next world.” As related above, 
Nari was one of those arrested with Abi Hamza in the 
petsecution of the Sifis ee cd Ghulam al-Khalil, 
and both of them, together with a third Safi, Raqqim, were 
condemned to death as heretics. When the executioner 
approached Raqgam, Niri advanced and offered himself in 
place of \qam. The executioner was astonished that he 
should desire to meet the sword before his turn had come. 
Nari replied that life was the most precious thing in the 
world, and for his brethren’s sake he wished to sacrifice the 
few moments of life that remained to him. “One moment in 
this world,” he said, “ is better than a thousand years in the 
next, for this is the place of service, and that is the place of 
proximity to God, and proximity to Him is gained by 
service.” The Caliplr received news of what had passed 
and postponed the execution, sending the Sifis to the house 
of the Chief Qadi Isma‘ll b. for further examination. 
When the Qadi had questi them on the law and 
doctrinal matters, Nuri said, “O Qiadi, you have not yet 
asked any question to the point, for God has servants who 
eat ft Him and driak through Him, and sit through 
Him and live through Him, who abide continually in 
contemplation of ‘Him. If they were cut off from that 
contemplation, they would cry out in anguish.” The Qadi 
wrote to the Caliph, “ If these Siifis are heretics, then who 
in the world are the true believers in the Unity of God ?” 
The Caliph sent for the three Sifis and dismissed them with 
honour." ced 

ja‘far al-Kbuldi, the bi her (ob. 348/939), relate it 
nelad heard Nati pray, “ 6 Das Thy carnal knowledge 
and power and Thou dost punish the inhabitants of 
Hell, whom Thou didst create: if it be Thine inexorable 
purpose to make Hell full of mankind, Thou art able to 
fill that Hell and all its limbos with me alone, and to send 
them to Paradise.” Then Ja‘far dreamt that one came and 
said to him, “God bids thee tell Abu’l-Hasan that his 
sins have been forgiven, because of his compassion to- 
wards God’s creatures and his reverence for God.”* 

* ‘Attar, op. cit., IL, pp. $2, $3- 
* wise ait., Ses an * Ibid., p. 193- 
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Niiri’s teaching was in accordance with his practice and his 
life. “ ‘The mark of the true fagir,” he said, “ ts that when he 
receives nothing he is content, and when he receives some- 
thing he regards another person as better entitled to it than 
himself so he gives it away.’ “ Sifism,” he said, “ is 
camity to this world and friendship with the Lord.” Again 
he said, “ Siifism means the renunciation of what belo: 
to the self, for the sake of what belongs to God—the 
Safis are those whose spitits have been freed from the 
defilement of human nature, ified from carnal taint, 
and delivered from the lusts of the flesh, so that they have 
found rest with God in the first rank and the highest degree, 
and have fled from all save Him.”* Worship, he said, was 
contemplation of the Divine. When asked about the mystic 
ecstasy, he said, “It is a flame kindled in the heart by long- 
ing for the Beloved, and whether it rises up from joy or 
pet it brings remembrance of Him.”* Of the love which 
leads the mystic into the unitive life he said, “It is the 
tending of veils and the revealing of what is hidden from 
the eyes of men.”* 

A ree and disciple of al-Mubasibi who gained a con- 
siderable apomicn as a Siifi was Ahmad b. Masriiq Abu’l- 
‘Abbas al-Tisi (0b. 298/910), who was reckoned to be one 
of the awtid (supports), four saints who were of those “ who 
have power to loose and to bind and are the officers of the 
Divine court,” from amongst whom the successor to the 
Quth (Pole) or chief of the Safi hierarchy was elected. 

otiginally from Tis, Ahmad b. Masriig lived and 
died in Baghdad. He was a friend and one who (raw?) 
of Sari Sagati and one of the teachers of Abi ‘Ali Rudbbari 
(0b. A.D. 933). He relates that he dreamt of the Day of 
Resurrection and saw tables set out for a feast and was about 
to sit down when he was told that these were for the Siifis. 
He ptotested that he was one of their number, but an angel 
said to him that he had indeed been one of them, but much 
talk and his love for being distinguished above his fellows 


a Hujwiss, p. 26. 

® Ibia., pp. 36, 37. 

* ‘Aptis, op. eit., IL, pp. 542 55- 
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had distracted him from what was fitting for a Safi. He 
said, “I t,” and so awoke.’ 

Ahmad b. Mastiiq was well known for his humility and 
his asceticism. On the vexed question of whether the Stfi 
should listen to music and song" he held the opinion that it 
‘was not fitting for the devout man to listen to love-poems 
unless he was firmly established in his devotion both out- 
wardly and inwardly, strong in his spisitual state, and well 
versed in religious knowledge ; but for such men as himself, 
he felt that it was unfitting, for they were not sufficiently 
attached to the service of God to be sure that such music 
might not lead them astray.’ Like his master al-Muhasibi, 
he felt that spiritual perfection was a matter of slow growth, 
conversion was the first step and discipleship the next, and 
those who neglected these were ignorant of the way 
which gnosis {re'rife) was to be sought. “ The tree of the 
knowledge of God,” he said, “ is nourished by the water of 
reflection, and the tree of heedlessness the water of 
ignorance, and the tree of conversion by the water of re- 
pentance, and the tree of love by the water of self-giving 
and preference of the Beloved to oneself.’* That which the 
gnostics fear most, he said, is that they may lose God. Of 

¢ devotion of the true Sufi to God, he said, “If anyone 
takes joy in aught save God, his joy brings only sorrow, 
and rd anyone is not intimate with the service of his Lord, 
his intimacy produces loneliness”—that is, all save Him is 
perishable whoever rejoices in what is perishable, when 
that perishes, becomes stricken with sorrow. Except His 
service all else is vain, hence the sorrow and loneliness of the 
a universe consist in regarding that which is other than 

One of al-Mubhisibi’s closest friends and most devoted 
disciples was Abii Bakr Isma‘il b. Ishaq Sarraj (ob. 286/899), 
a native of Nishapiir, who 5] forty years of his life in 
Baghdad, where, with his bro’ , he lived a life of extreme 
asceticism, in spite of the possession of considerable wealth. 

1 Sha‘rini, a/-Ts it al-kubré, p. 80. 

1¢f Haver, pyr ar | a ® Sha‘rani, ibid. 
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It was at his house that al-Muhasibi was accustomed to meet 
with his disciples, for meditation and for the teaching of 
Safi doctrines, and he seems also to have been on sufficienth 
friendly terms with Ahmad b. Hanbal for the latter to as! 
leave of him to attend one of these assemblies (¢f. p. 14 
above), though at the end Ibn Hanbal Isma‘il 
against associating with such a man 2s al-Mubisibi.* 
Sarraj did not become famous as a teacher, but he was re- 
sponsible for handing down to us much of what we know 
of his mastet’s life. 

Another well-known disciple of al-Muhisibi was the 
jurisconsult Abo ‘Ali al-Hi Ibn Salih Ibn Khaysan (0b. 
310/923), a Shafi‘ite reno’ for his scrupulous abstinence 
from anything unlawful, and also known as a teacher. The 
office of Chief Qadi was offered to him, but he refused to 

it, and the Wazir ‘All b. ‘Isa kept him under arrest in 
his house for a petiod of ten days. The Wazir said that his 
purpose was that it should afterwards be said of that 
period, that in it lived one who was offered the post of Qadi 
of the East and the West, and who would not accept it." 

Among those who associated with al-Muhisibi and 
discussed theology with him one of the oldest was Abii 
‘Ali Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Masthi,? who derived his teaching 
from Bishr b. al-Harith al-Hafi, and among his disciples or 
popils were al-Junayd, Abii Hamza and Abu’l-‘Abbis al- 

fasriiq, and he was also a great friend of Sari. It was 
stated that he was one of the first to gather a group round him 
for the discussion of $ifi doctrines and that he attracted to 
himself all those who had been Sati’s friends. His pupils 
al-Junayd and al-Masrtiq related of him that he had no 
house of his own, but used to live at the Bab al-Kannds 
(Gate of the Sweeper), in a mosque which sheltered him 

trom the heat and cold. He was heard to say that one day 
he entered the mosque when he found the heat very 

pressive and his eyes were weary and he fell asleep, and it 
seemed to him that the roof of the mosque opened and there 


? Khatib, op. cit, VILL, p. 214; al-Dhshsbi, I'sidal, L, p. 1735 
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descended to him a radiant silver-clad celestial visitant, who 
him to continue in his life of devotion, for the 
joy that was set before him.! al-Junayd once spoke to 
Fed — about social intercourse _ he said, “ Woe 
to you what consequence is it? If every creature 
under the heavens were to die, I should not feel lonely.” 
A friend of his related that at one time al-Hasan was living 
in seclusion in a solitary spot, and for a week he was fot- 
gotten, and when his friend asked his forgiveness for being 
unmindful of him, Hasan said, “Do not disturb yourself, 
for God removes the loneliness of solitude from His friends, 
as Sumniin the Lover wrote : 


* Beware, O soul, of being alone with thyself, 
For thete is joy in fellowship (with God) and consolation.’”* 


This Sumniin, quoted by Hasan al-Masihi, was a recluse 
famous for his teaching on Love, which he held was the 
foundation and chief principle of the road to God. All 
“states ” and “ stations ” were stages of love, and all these 
may be cesccoyes except the station of love itself. “ The 
lovers of God,” he said, “have borne away the glory of 
this world and the next, for they are with God, the Object of 
their love, in both worlds. The glory of this world is 
God’s being with them, and the glory of the next world is 
their being with God.”* 

Among al-Muhisibi’s less celebrated disciples was Abii 
Bakr Ahmad b. al-Qasim b. Nasr, brother of Abi Layth 
al-Fara’idi (0b. 310/932), originally from Nishdpir, who was 
known as al-Sha‘rani, a recluse who lived in great asceticism. 
In certain lines asctibed to him he says, “ Hold fast to your 
resolution in any matter with which you are concemed. 
Even if you ate safe, there is no harm in being resolute. 
‘Weakness is injurious, and resolution can do no injury,” 
lines which are doubtless based on al-Muhisibi’s constant 


insistence on the importance of intention and resolution in 
carrying it out.* 

1 Khatib, op. cit., V., p. 266. Jami, op. #., p. 104. 

i Hoje op. sit, pp-5o8, 3x2; Kalabadbi, Koad alte fp Bs 125+ 
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Another mentioned as a disciple, but one of whom com- 
paratively little is known, was Aba ‘Abdallah b, Hasan b. 
‘Abd al-Jabbir b. Rashid, known as al-Sifi al-Kabir (0b. 
306 /918). He was not a native of Baghdad, but was resi- 
dent there and was known as a traditionist as well as a Sufi. 

Among those mentioned as associating with al-Mubasibi 
was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad b. Ya‘qib al-Faraji, the author 
of the Kitab al-Wara‘ (Book of Abstinence), the Kitab Sifat 
al-Muridin (Book of the Characteristics of Novices), and 
other works, the titles of which suggest the influence of 
al-Muhasibi. Abi Ja‘far was also a Pea of Abi Turab 
al-Nakhshabi. He said of himself that for twenty years he 
had asked no question unless he had settled the matter in 
his own mind before he spoke. He said also that for thisty 


years he had made no a; t with God—#.e., had taken 
no vow upon himself, fearing lest it should not be fulfilled 
and he should become a liar.* 


A faithful disciple who has handed down many of the 
sayings of al-Muh3sibi was Abi ‘Abdallah Ahmad b. 
“Abdallah b. Maymiin al-Khawwas, an ascetic who as- 
sociated also with Sari Saqati, and from him, through 
‘Uthman b. M. al-‘Uthm4ni and others, Abii Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahini (0b. A.D, 1038) derived much of the material con- 
tained in his biogtaphical notice of al-Muhasibi.* 

Other friends af al-Muhasibi mentioned briefly by his 
biographers were Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Sunh 
(pethaps to be identified with M. b. Ahmad al-Zanjani),* 
Abi Hafs al-Khasaf,’ and Ja‘far, the brothet of Abi Thawr 
Kalbi, who was present with al-Mubasibi when he died.* 

Among the famous Siifis of Baghdad who, though he is 
not stated to have been among the personal friends and 
disciples of al-Muhisibi, was contemporary with him, and 
with whom, owing to his relationship to al-Junayd, al- 

* Khatib, op. ait., IV., p. 83 ; Dhahabi, op. cit., fol. 22b. Gf. Sublki, 
Tab. af-Shaf, ID, p. 40. 

* Sasrij, op. cit., XXV., pp. 179, 354. Cf. al-Mubisibi, ““ Kitab al- 
Malt sm “ Biye’ toe gt, 
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Muhasibi must certainly have been brought into contact, 
was Abu’l-Hasan Sari b. Mughallis al-Saqati (ob. a.x. 253 of 
257), pupil of the great Sifi Ma‘rif al-Karkhi, deriving his 
itions, like al-Muhasibi, from Yazid b. Harin. Sari was 
a friend of Hasan al-Masihi, the disciple of al-Muhisibi, 
and included among his own disciples Abu’l-‘Abbis b. 
iq al-Tisi, al-Junayd, his nephew, and Nii, all of 
them also pupils disciples of al-Muhasibi. Sati was one 
of the first to devote his attention to teaching on the. 
“states” and “stations” of the traveller on the mystic 
path, and many of the Safi Shaykhs of Baghdad traced back 
the origin of their doctrines to his teaching. He was also 
well known as the writer of mystical verses.’ 

Tt was related of him that he had a shop in Baghdad, and 
when the bazaar caught fire, he heard that his shop was burnt 
and said, “‘ Then I am set free from the care obit” Later, 
news came that his shop was safe, while those around had 
been destroyed. Sati then 1 a7 all that he possessed to the 
poor and took the path of Sifism.’ Of the traveller along 
that path he said that his greatest strength lay in the 

uest of self. “He who is too weak to train himself 
will be too weak to train another.” in he said, “ ‘The 
sign of persistent sin in a man is his bl ss to his own 
faults and his observation of the faults of other men.” On 
the same subject he said, “I have seen nothing so liable 
to make good works of none effect, or so likely to corrupt 
men’s hearts and bring them to speedy destruction, or more 
ptoductive of lasting sorrow, or more liable to incur the 
wrath of God, and induce the love of hypocrisy and arro- 
gance and self-will, than a man’s failure to know himself, 
while he observes the faults of others.”* Sifism, he said, 
meant three things for the Safi: that the light of his gnosis 
did not extinguish the light of his abstinence (word that 
his inward speculations did not make him opposed to the 
outward conduct taught by the ”an and the Sunna, and 
that the favours of God on him did not lead him 
ta teat aside the veil from what God had made unlawful to 

im.4 


7 Khatib, IX., p. 187. * Hujwiti, op. cit. p. 110. 
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Sari knew the value of seclusion and solitude for the 
prowth of the spiritual life. He who desired to safeguard 
is faith and to give rest to his body and to be free from 
what would grieve him, he said, should withdraw from the 
society of men, for the times required seclusion and solitude. 
“ The beginning of gnosis,” he said, “is the withdrawal of 
the soul that it may be alone with God.” Only so could the 
pehig feig attain the consummation of its love, for love, 
said Sari, “is not perfected between two who love, until 
one says to the other, ‘O thou (who art) I.’”* Concerning 
the true lovers of God, it is related that once, while al- 
Junayd was staying in his house, Sari Saqati dreamt that 
he was standing in the presence of God, and God said to 
him, “ © Sari, I’ created mankind, and all of them claimed to 
love Me. Then I created the world, and nine-tenths of them 
deserted Me, and there remained one-tenth. Then I created 
Paradise, and nine-tenths again deserted Me, and one-tenth 
of the tenth remained with Me. And I imposed upon them 
one particle of affliction, and nine-tenths of those who were 
left deserted Me, and I said to those who remained, ‘ Ye did 
not desire the world, nor seek after Paradise, nor flee from 
misfortune ; what then do ye desire and what is it that ye 
seek ?” They replied, ‘It is Thou Thyself that we desire, 
and if Thou dost afflict us, yet will we not abandon our love 
and devotion to Thee.’ And I said to them, ‘I am He Who 
imposes upon you affliction and terrors which even the 
mountains cannot abide. Will ye have patience for such 
affliction ?? They said, ‘ Yea, verily, if Thou art the One 
Who afflicts ; do what Thou wilt with us.’ These are indeed 
My setvants and My true lovers.”* 

Sanat wae to pray, “O God, whatever punish- 
meat dost inflict me, punish me not with the 
humiliation of being veiled from Thee,” for if the soul is not 
veiled from God, its torment and affliction will be lightened 
by the remembrance and contemplation of Him, but if it 


1 Sha‘rini, op. cit., p. 63 ; Jami, Nafapat al-Uns, p. $4. 
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is veiled, then even His grace may be deadly to it. No 
punishment in Hell is more painful or harder to bear than 
that of being veiled, for if God were revealed to the dwellers 
in Hell, then the sinful there would think no more of 
Paradise, since the vision of Him would so fill them with 
joy that they could think no more of bodily pain. And of 
the joys of Paradise none is more perfect than the removal 
of the veil, for if those who dwell there had all its pleasures 
and a hundredfold beside, but were veiled from the vision 
of God, their hearts would be utterly broken. Therefore 
God allows the hearts of His lovers to have the vision of 
Him always, so that the delights thereof may enable them to 
endure every tribulation, and they say, as Sati said, in their 
prayers, “We count all torments more desirable than that 
of being veiled from Thee, for when Thy Beauty is revealed 
to our hearts, we reckon tribulation as nought.” 

Another great Sifi, contemporary with al-Mubisibi, of 
whom he must have known, for he was associated with his 
friends, and with whom he must at times have come into 
contact, was Abi. Turab al-Nakhshabi al-Nasafi (ob. 245 /85 9s 
one of the chief Shaykhs of Khurisan, celebrated for his 
piety, his asceticism, and his devoutness alike. He was a 
writer aswell as teacher.” He was especiallyrenowned among 
the Stifis for his extensive travels, but he condemned the 
journeys of novices not made in accordance with the in- 
structions of their spiritual directors. Among his sayings 
was this; “pen bold theee things dest and 20 bring em- 
selves to nought—the self, and make that pap and ease, 
and make that into a god, and wealth, and ce that into a 
ged. Two things men seek after and do not find, joy and rest, 
‘or both of these belong to Patadise.”* Of the true dervish 
he said that his food was what he found and his clothing 
what coveted him and his dwelling-place wherever he 
alighted, while in the mystical sense the food of the dervish 
‘was ecstasy and his clothi: ety and his dwelling-place 
the Unseen.* The Safi, he said, is that one whom n 
defiles and through whom all things are made . He is 
the one who entrusts himself completely to with a 

* Hujwil, op. cit., p. 110. 9 Sarrij, op. cit., p. 205. 
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trust which hands over his body to the service of God, and 
attaches his heart to what is Divine and makes him content 
with what is sufficient. If God gives unto him, he offers 
thanks ; if He withholds, he is patient, being satisfied and 
conformed to the Will of God.* 

It was related that Abi Turab al-Nakhshabi was alone in 
the desert when death came to him, and he was found there 
by his friends, standing on his feet, his face turned towards 
the Qjbla, his watet-pot in front of him, and his staff still 
gtipped in his hand, and no wild beast had ventured to 
touch him,? 

Another of al-Muhisibi’s contemporaries, with whom he 
was in close contact, was Abi Ja‘fax M. b. al-Husayn 
Burjulani (ob. 238 /852), who lived in Baghdad and was the 
editor of many stories urging men to the life of prayer. 
Among his books were the Kitéb al-Rubban (The Book of 
Monks) and the Kitab al-Zubd wa’l-Raga’iq (The Book of 
Asceticism and Subtilties). His disciples included Ahmad 
b. M. b. Masriig al-Tiisi, also a disciple of al-Muhasibi. He 
‘was apparently more fortunate than the latter, in meeting 
with the approval of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

Of the preaching of monks Burjulani writes with much 
approval in verses included in the book above mentioned : 


“The sermons of monks and the mention of their deeds, 
News of what is true from souls that are infidel; 
Sermons which bring us healing, and we take them for 

ourselves, 
Even though the tidings comes from some infidel; 
— ns exhorting to righteousness, bringing warning to 
¢ soul, 
Leaving her sorrowful, as she wanders among the tombs; 
Sermons which the soul cannot bear to remember, which 
arouse to gtief the heart they have affected— 
Then beware, thou who dost understand, if thou canst 
restrain thyself, 
And hasten, for death is the first who will visit you.“ 
x i, op. cit. pp. $3 526 * ‘Anas, op. cit. 1, p. 297- 
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One of al-Muhisibi’s contemporaries, whose assemblies 

cite a Ai Pio was Abii Hamim al-Walid b. 

ja‘ b. al-W; . Qays al-Sakiini (ob. 243 /857), a pupi 
of “Abd Allah b. al-Mubitak, and a Cua i pha 0 
lived in Baghdad, to whose veracity Ahmad b. Hanbal paid 
tribute. He was seen after his death in a dream, with lamps 
suspended over his head, and was asked whence he had 
obtained them, and he replied, “ This one through the 
Tradition of the Tank, this one through the Tradition of 
Intercession and this by such and such a tradition.” It was 
from discussion on mystical subjects with fellow-mystics in 
al-Walid’s group of followers that al-Muhisibi derived some 
of the rid cs that he has handed down to us.* 

Such were al-Mubisibi’s friends and associates, with 
whom he spent his time, theologians, traditionists, devout 
men, ascetics, men who had travelled far and learnt much on 
their travels and, above all, ics, who knew much of the 
doctrines of the Siifis and who knew also what it was to 
tread the mystic path, to ience the mystic “ states” 
and to attain to the life in of the saint. From such 
friends as these al-Muhasibi must have learnt much, and 
to many of them he also gave much, 


1 Khatib, op. e#., XIIL., pp. 443 f- 
* Aba Nu‘aym, op. af, (Leyden), fol. 2322. 
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THE WORES OF AL-MUHASIBI 


‘Tue writings of al-Muhasibi were based on his own spiritual 
experience and were inspired by the desire that others should 
be led to the way of salvation by the means which he had 
found effective in his own case. He was concerned with the 
refutation of ettot, especially the doctrines of the Mu‘tazi- 
lites and others of unorthodox or heretical opinions, and 
the positive teaching of asceticism and the jamental 
principles of the religious life, i ing the essential need of 
inner putification, which might lead to the gift of the 
Beatific Vision, for those fitted to receive it, and the attain- 
ment of the goal of the mystic and saint, the consciousness 
of life lived in union with God. 

‘The Siifis asserted that thenumber of al-Muhasibi’s works, 
original writings and commentaries, reached a total of two 
hundred;? but if so, only a small  propatsion of this total has 
come down to us, and of these the greatest and most com- 

ensive work, and that for which al-MubisibI is most 
justly famed among Muslim writers, is his Kitab al-Ri‘éye 
4 Allah wa’l-qiyam biba (Book of Observance of what 
is dog to God and Abiding Therein)? which is called. by 
Hajji Khalifa, the gt Turkish bibliographer who died 
in A.D. 1658, the Ri‘aya fi Tasawwuf (Observance of the 
Principles of Saifism). It was written to enable believers to 
find the way of life in which they could tender to God what 
was due to Him, and is composed in the form of counsels 
given to a disciple in response to questions on his part. It 
consists of about sixty chapters, with many subsections. 

In his introduction, al-Muhasibi impresses upon his 
readers the necessity for listening, if they are to hear the 

2 al-Subki, a/-Tabagat al-S IL, p. 37- 
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voice of God speaking to them and are to profit by what 
He has to say to them. Next he deals with al ub Bat 
and its rules, whereby a man may know what is the state 
of his soul and be led to repentance and to 2 state of pre- 
paredness for death, whenever it may come. Then he passes 
on to hypocrisy, its causes, and the temptations to it, and 
how these can be inet, by thinking lightly of this world 
and by a thoroughly sincere intention (s#d/as) in all action. 
He proceeds to shew how a man may hope to serve God, 
with no taint of self-interest, for His own sake alone, how 
the intention (i), which is the most important part of 
action, is to be formed, and how it is to be directed always 
towards God. al-Muhisibi deals at considerable length with 
the temptation to seek for popularity, and wams the sincere 
seeker that he must be prepared to the contempt of 
others rather than their esteem. From this he passes to the 
temptation to self-esteem (‘wd) and the necessity for fighting 
ps penal elegance ‘Aibr), by cultivating the virtue 
humility, Then he writes of the t bap xbos which 
the servants of God may deceive themselves through de- 
lusion (ghirra). He gives detailed treatment to the qualities 
of emulation and jealousy and shews to what extent, and 
for what purposes, the former may be justified. Finally, he 
closes this great work by giving the rule of life by which 
the servant is to wenn his conduct by day and by night, 
being always mi of Him Whom he serves, and of the 
constant self-discipline necessary to maintain such a rule, 
and to guard against temptations which may assail him even 
after he has begun to serve God with his whole heart and 
This is al-Muhasibi’s great treatise on the interior life, 
which reveals a profound knowledge of human nature and 
its weaknesses, while in the means which he suggests for 
combating these weaknesses and for attaining to the single- 
hearted service of God, he shews also the discerning wisdom 
_ ria insight of a true spiritual director and shepherd 
souls, 
1 The work attributed to al-Mubisibl entitled a/Ri‘dya fi topsil 
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The second among al-Mubisibi’s writings in respect of 
leoath and importance is his Kitab Wada or Nasé’ip 
al-Dingya (Book of Religious Precepts or Counsels)', con- 
sisting of forty-one chapters, written in order to give 
sincere counsel to the faithful and to serve as means of 
instruction to all novices (msridin). al-Muhasibi begins by 
expressing his concern at the schisms in the community, and 
his desire to find out which of the faithful had really found 
the way of salvation, and then he proceeds to the account 
of his search and conversion ly given.® He maintains 
that the happiness of man, in this world and the next, 
consists in holding fast to the fear of God, and a man proves 
that he is Godfearing by his scrupulous abstinence from all 
that is unlawful (ware‘), by abiding in the canonical sanc- 
tions (duddd) and by purifying his heart from all that is 
abhorrent to God. Corruption of the true faith, on the 
other hand, arises from a presumptuous attitude towards 
God, due to the abandonment of this scrupulous abstinence, 
and the transgression of the Divine law, and obstinate per- 
sistence in sin against God. al-Muhdsibi pire a dark picture 
of the schisms and the schismatics of the faith. Truth, he 
says, is not to be found, and those who followed after it 
have perished, while the wise man is bewildered by the 
dark clouds of temptation, and lust is predominant, and the 
souls of men seek only this transient life and what it offers for 
the satisfaction of sensual desire. It is the love of this 
world and the glory thereof which is the root of evil and 
is leading men astray from the path of God, which leads 
onwatds and uy Is to life, Therefore he warns 
men against the love of wealth and the desire of accumu- 

ing it, and counsels them to be content with little, and to 
avoid amassing wealth on the plea of using it for the ec 
of good works, expoing theeves to sn and especially to 
such preoccupation with worldly things that the heart can- 
not be set free for the remembrance and the worship of God, 
This leads him to advocate the virtue of contentment with 
what is sufficient for their needs, and he warns men to avoid 

+ MS. British Museum, Or. 7900; MS. Stambul, Baghdadi Wehbi 


6x4; Cairo, Tas. 1416. 
® See pp. 18 J. above. 
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the vices of avatice and pride, and to do this, it is necessaty 
to search the heart for secret sins. Control of the actions of 
the heart is equally necessary with control of the “members ” 
responsible for the outward conduct, and therefore the 
motive of action is that which is of primary importance, and 
itis in accordance with the motive that action will be judged. 
al-Mubasibi deals next with the canonical obligations of 
Prayer and Fasting and works of supererogation, which, 
he holds, ate not to take the place of what is presctibed by 
God, but only to complement it. He emphasises the duty of 
gtatitude to God, which is the courtesy due to Him from 
His creatures for His gifts, and most of all, for the gift of 
the revelation and knowledge of Himself, He bids men to 
approach God in shame for their lack of gratitude, and in 
anxiety for their shortcomings, with deep awe of Him, 
mingled with real hope of His mercy, and joy in the re- 
collection of Him in their personal intercourse with 
Him through prayer, while they long for His coming and 
desire to be in His presence for evermore. Those who 
approach God thus, with assured faith and perfect trust and 
confidence in Him, will find peace and fellowship with Him, 
and their concern henceforth will be with Him alone. Such 
is the state of the righteous and the saints, and al-Mubasibi 
bids his readers strive earnestly that they may attain thereto. 

A work of considerable interest is the Kitab al-Tawabhum 
wa’l-abwal kk of Supposition and the Terrors to Come)', 
an eschatological meditation on Paradise and Hell. In this, 
al-Mubasibi paints a vivid picture of the Last Day, when the 
number of the dead is cdmpleted, and the earth and the 
heavens are bereft of those who dwelt therein, and have 
become a still and silent void, and there remains only the 
One Reality, the All-Powerful, the All-Exalted, the Etemal 
Who does not cease to be, the Incomparable, alone in His 
Majesty and His Glory. By His call, all the creatures are 
summoned to appear bela Him, ane hie arise and 
stand upon their feet, 2 mi; army from nations, 
king ant beggar side Guta not mankind only, but 
the beasts of prey, with their fierceness subdued, and the 

2 MS. Oxford, Hunr, 611, fols. 1520-1714, Cf. #lso Abb Bakr M. b. 
Khayr, Biblioteca Arabico-Hispana, Tom. EX., p. 272. 
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wild creatures from mountain and desert, with the cattle and 
reptiles and insects, in number as the stars of heaven, gather 
hehe enn bowen their heads in humility and adoration, 
Then the sun and the moon will 
be cadena wed the eavens and the earth will be cleft 
asunder and pass away, and the celestial beings, who dwell 
in the Seven Heavens, will shepherd those risen from the 
dead, on the Plain of the Resurrection, and there, from the 
fierce blaze of the heavenly sun, no protection will be found 
save in the shadow of the Throne of the Most High. Then 
the records of men’s deeds will be distributed, to be taken, by 
those who have done evil, in the left hand, and by those who 
have done good, in the sight, and the balance will be set up, 
and he whose evil deeds outweigh the good will be con- 
demned to eternal , and he whose good deeds out- 
the evil will be called to eternal ha pins 
Muhisibi pictures the summons of the soul, 

like 1 a new-born camel, to come into the presence of 
so brisedconest ty ule roam pe oe 
at the memory of His Compassion an loving- 
kindness ane own disobedience and wilfulness, ihe al 
is filled with unutterable shame. But when the soul learns 
that its sins are forgiven and it has found acceptance with its 
Lord, that shame is turned to joy, and its face is lightened 
and reflects the radiance of its Lord, ‘The soul thes passes 
on its way to Paradise, and there once more it looks upon 
the King in His Beaty ity and enters into the joys of the Blessed. 
Mubisibi imagines the final summons to His 
dnp ane dad shy pase ct Cod ec fac, a ea 

Wit ey to con- 

maple Hin in Hie Beauty and His Maley, nd hea he 
kare of the One Incomparable, calling them to draw near 
unto Himself, and as lovers they rejoice in the consummation 
of their love, having entered into eternal communion with 
the Beloved, 

Another eschatological work is the Kitab al-Ba'th wa'l- 
Nushar (Book of the Rising and the Resurrection from the 
Dead),’ which shews points of resemblance to the last 
mentioned and has probably been modelled on it. This 

1 MS, Paris 1915, fols. r960-202. 
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work deals mainly with the Day of Resurrection, when, 
according to the traditions, each soul is clothed upon again 
with its , and the risen souls go to seek the intercession 
of the saints and prophets for salvation in that day. al- 
Muhiasibi here relates the legend that at the gate of. ise is 
a mighty tree, with branches so many that none knows their 
number save God, and upon them sit the “ infants of the 
faith,” those who were born in the true faith, but whose 
of life in the world was but a few months or less, or 
who did not live to reach adolescence. They ate waiting for 
their mothers and fathers to enter Paradise, and those who 
are fortunate enough to find their Rarents among the right- 
cous to whom it is appointed to dwell therein come joy- 
fully to meet them, bearing vessels filled with the water of 
life, wherewith to quench their thirst, and children and 
its pass into Paradise together. But those unhappy 
ittle ones, who do not see theit mothers and fathers, weep 
bitterly and lament that they should be orphaned both in 
the lower world and in this. Then the angels tell them that 
their parents have been prevented from entering Paradise by 
agape Mrinal ear rede i at 
down to await them, 14) t wi 
forgive their parents od ects Sie oree again, But those 
who have sinned against God and have entered the fires of 
Purgatory are not lost eternally, for in those purifying flames 
they remember their Lord and cry upon Him for deliver- 
ance, and He has mercy upon them, and having purified them, 
as by the fire, from the of sin, He bids the archangel 
Gabriel go with the Prophet and tell the angel of Purgatory 
that he in whose heart is the weight of one grain of 
faith is to be brought forth from those flames. Then those 
urified souls come forth and meet with their children and 
them to give them to drink after their long thirst, but 
the children do not recognise them, for their purifying 
discipline has changed them beyond reco; ition, so the 
Lord bids them to ph into the gia the hain’ 
Life, and come out having changed from 
ihe coaratil kepy the cchoual, ‘hes ams they ed in ths 
robes of the redeemed and enter into the realms of the 
Blessed, and the veil, which is pure Light, is taken away, 
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and they look upon the face of God and hear His voice 
bidding them enter into the joy of their Lord. 

The stion of what is lawful and unlawful, and what 
is doul in the matter of earning a livelihood, and the 
scrupulous abstinence from all that is in any way dubious, 
which is to be observed by the righteous, is dealt with in the 
Risdlat al-Makasib wa’ l-Wara'wa’ |-Shububat(Treatiseon Earn- 
ing a Livelihood and Abstinence and Doubtful Things).’ In 
this work al-Muhasibi modifies the quietist tendencies of 
certain of his predecessors, and condemns excessive sigorism 
in the matter of what is dubious, whilecontinuing toadvocate 
the need for abstinence and asceticism. The basic principle 
in these matters, he teaches, should be reliance upon God 
(tawakkul), Who can be trusted to provide for His creatures, 
and therefore they have no excuse for recourse to what 
is unlawful or doubtful in origin. In this connection al- 
Muhdsibi sets forth a fine conception of God as Creator, 
with discerning knowledge of, and care for, His creatures. 
Faith in God and the remembrance, with the lips as with 
the heart, that He is the Sole Provider, the Lord of life and 
death, and Sovereign over all things, will lead men to this 
complete trust in Him, and to the observance of His sanc- 
tions. But this does not mean that a man should refrain 
from taking Jawful means to earn a livelihood, or live in 
idleness at the expense of others." The right type of ab- 
stinence (wara‘) is to abstain from what God has prohibited 
and what is abhorrent to Him of action, whether in word 
or in deed, and of thought and motive, and what this is 
can be known by self-examination before proceeding to 
action. 

This work includes an interesting section on the practices 
of the ascetics and Sifis of al-Muhasibi’s time and seceding 
times, shewing their scrupulous anxiety to refrain from any- 
thing including the least taint or possibility of what was 
unlawful. Some, he says, betook themselves to the moun- 
tains and the valleys, and gathered tamarisk leaves and what 


; pen Stambul, Jarallah pone fols. 294-5 1b. 4 
a modem writer on Hicis es it,“ Entire 4 
yet effort is required, bie kilt Oqpeateace wach wastes. Onl gna 
us the wheat, but we must reap and grind and bake ” (2. Underhill). 
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could be picked up in the way of seeds and pulse and herbs, 
which had a value if stored, and these collected in 
summer for use in winter. Others chose to exist on wind- 
falls and fresh herbs and grass and such vegetation as was 
to be found growing wild, when hunger drove them to eat.’ 
Some were content with what had been thrown away, while 
another group preferred to beg for food. Some ascetics 
living in the regions of Syria used to glean what they could 
of corn and barley, following the reapers, but this, al-Muha- 
sibi notes, was not a practice in his time. He refers also to 
those who would not glean behind the reapers on land 
bought with money wrongfully acquired, or land bestowed 
by the Government upon its supporters, or consisting of 
estates of which the rightful owners had been despoiled, 
Others, again, chose to earn a living by manual labour, or 
by taking up the sword in the service of God, in preference 
to gleaning at the harvest, because the latter procedure had 
~ precedent under eepeoen ad taro Imims, and 

ese were agreed upon ler the banner of every 
Commander of the Faithful, rwictiet good or bad. Others 
chose to retire into a monastery and live there in seclusion, 
untess there was a call for the services of Muslims, on 
account of the advance or invasion of some enemy into the 
territory of Islam, and in these circumstances it was obliga- 
tory for them to wield the sword; but when the need had 
passed, and the community no longer required their services, 
they would retire once more into the monastery they had 
established, holding that it was the more excellent way. 
This group among the Sifis al-Mubasibi considers to be 


in etror. 
He deals also with the ion of buying and selling and 
what is to be considered or unlawful for the servant 


of God in this respect, and quotes the case of those who 
considered that to buy a knife, or wood to serve as fuel for 
cooking, from the Government, was unlawful, and so also 
was the of a leather whip or a whetstone from a 
Christian. Others disliked trading with women for thread 
(the twisting of thread being done by women), or for a 
* Cf the" grazers ” (Borxos), Christian ascetics of Syria who ate only 
gtass, herbs and roots (Evagrins, I., . 21). 
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rosary, lest it should mean oe to look upon what 
was unlawful. 
al-Muhasibi deprecates and fanaticism and the 
attitude of those who would starve rather than partake of 
what did not seem to them lawful, and points out that this 
extremist view had brought some to the loss of reason and 
to suicide. The right road to follow, he thought, was that 
of scrupulous abstinence from what was known to be un- 
lawful, after self-examination in order to be sure in the 
matter, and trust in God that He would not fail to provide 
all that was necessary for His creatures, who need not have 
recourse to what was unlawful or to extreme fanaticism in 
the search for the lawful, which was in itself unlawful. 
A treatise dealing with self-discipline is the Résdlat ddab 
ot -Ny eh Abb on the Training of Souls),* called also 
(Treatise on Ethics)." The lower soul, the 
x ids, ery iS regards as needing constant watchful- 
pay ‘are, in all times of activity ot leisure, in silence 
in speech, in its goings out comings in, in its 
eats in what it loves and what it hates, in its time of 
laughter and of weeping alike. The he considers, 
is to be feared more than a wild beast, it is the most dangerous 
of all the “‘ members ” and the chief cause of sin ;’ “ he who 
is silent is safe.” The virtues to be cultivated for the train- 
(ba oc "Hs (tiga), gratitude (cudr) burly, 
, on | Tatitude (s, ity, 
pares ving of Bebe counsel (; ) and the 
love of what God Ie loves and hatred of Lei He hates. 
al-Mubasibi does not fear any neglect of good works on 
the part of the believer, or of abstinence, but he does fear 
that the soul may suffer from lack of “ gnosis ”—real under- 
ing of the things that pertain to ine 
from weakness of for action is based on know! 
and that is the gift of God, to be used with the help of the 
reason. The aim, therefore, of all soul-training is that the 


2 i Stambul, ae Lae 59-103. 
s iG ‘St, James: “The wotd of iniquity among ou member ithe 


tongue, which defiieth the whole tongue 3 
pia iaaden cv, is hil ot deadly poison” Gk Ge 
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soul may attain to understanding (ma‘rifa) of what God 
Galech Gl dese by roseMlion tee Sei eae 
based on that understanding, to a rightly directed will 
which is concemed to carty out only that which is in ac- 
eotdance with the eternal Will of God. 

A very valuable treatise on the gnosis which is attained by 
means of self-examination and meditation, which enables 
the soul to receive that which is the gift of God, is the 
Sharh al-Ma‘rifa wa badbi al-Nasibe ( sition of Gnosis 
and the Bestowal of Good Counsel), wn also as the 
Kitab Mubdsabat al-Nufis (Book of Self-Examination) 
and the Risdlat f7l-Murdqaba wa ingisdmiba (Treatise on 
Meditation and what it Includes).' In this treatise al-Mu- 
hasibt states that knowledge is of four types—knowledge 
of God ; knowledge of the enemy of God, Iblis ; knowled; 
of the self; and knowledge of the work of God—and 
develops these themes. 

Knowledge of God, he holds, is attained by contempla- 
tion of Him and remembrance of His proximity and faith in 
His unfailing care. Knowledge of the enemy of God means 
the realisation that the servant is bidden to strive against him 
at all times, without weakening in the effort, for Iblis has 
morte power against him than any other creature, and to 
give way to him will bring a man to destruction. Knowledge 
of self is to realise that the self is headstrong in doing evil 
and must be placed where God has placed it, and kept in 
subjection by constant vigilance and self-examination (aa- 
basaba). Knowledge of how God acts enables the servant 
to act in accordance with His Will and to follow the path 
which leads to salvation. In conclusion, al-Mubisibi urges 
his readers to use his book as a mirror to be set before theit 
eyes in all circumstances, for there is no pood counsel which 
has been revealed to him by God which he has not bestowed 
upon them, and his hope is that the book may lead them to 
gre plory to God and seek His assistance and the grace of 

is favour. 


Another work concerned with the training of the soul and 
self-discipline is the Kitab bad’ man anab ila Allab (Book of 


2 MS. Berlin 2815 (copied A.H, 1200); Br. Mus., Or. 4026, fols. 
66h f. ; MS. Cairo, Tag. Sh. 3 (copied a. 1173). 
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the Beginning of Conversion unto God),' the tone of which 
suggests that it is autobiographical, representing the course 
-Muhasibi’s own experience. He tells how at first he was 
hindered by the things which detached him from his Lord 
(elqavehi) and by everything which distracted him from 
His service, and how he did not attain to happiness and peace 
Of mind except after toil and effort, and be tmakes it-cleat 
- all Dove who seek fs salvation prepay ake 

t path. The beginning of repentance, li end, is due 
to the grace of God ;? bie when God has stirred the con- 
science, then it is for man to examine and discipline him- 
self, and to beep cootimually before him the remembrance of 
death and the er, and so, by attaining mastery over 
the lower soul, and keeping his eyes fixed upon higher things, 
he will make continual peers in the Path of God, and hav- 
ing relinquished the pleasures and temptations of all that 
would hinder him from the service of his Lord, will attain 
to fellowship with Him. 

A treatise in which ai-Mubasibi deals with a number of 
practical questions is the Kitab al-Masa’il fi A‘mal al-Qulih 
wa'l-Jawarih (Book of Questions concerning the Actions of 
the Heart and the Members—#.c., the interior and the out- 
ward life),? in which he is concerned with the respective 
metits of concealing or displaying good works, and incident- 
ally warns men against seeking notoriety by their habits, 
religious or otherwise. Connected with this is his warning 
against being concerned with the good opinions of others, 

en engaged in public prayer.* He discusses the question 
of works of supererogation and finds much in them to 
commend, a3 a completion of what is obligatory, and as a 
preventive of the waste of a man’s life in what is useless or 
positively sinful, “for none occupy themselves with the 
recollection of God, but angels surround them and the glory 


1 MS. Stambul, Jarallah 1101, fols, 186-245. 
* Cf. St, Paul: The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ” 


ii. 4). 

Stambul, Jarall&h rror, fols. 1140-1456 (copied 4.1. 523). 

* Of. Rt. Matthew: “When ye pray, ye shall not be as the : 2 
to stend and ptay in the synagogues and the corners of 
it they may be seen of men ” (vi. 1). 
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hcg seocents uy aes Such works are a means 
, for the lovers God, securing ecupation 
with Him, for they fear lest even the glance of aneye should 
come between them and their Lord, since a lover fears 
everything which may come between him and the Beloved. 

¢ actions of the heart al-Muhjsibi sums up under three 
heads ; fitst, adherence to faith and avoidance of unbelief ; 
second, adherence to the Sunna and avoidance of heresy ; 
third, adherence to obedience (to God) and avoidance of 
stubborn inlate ne init is sbiortent to Him. These 
actions inclu e exercise of many other virtues, especial 
constant vigilance and patience. al-Mubisibi also considets 
the respective merits of silence and speech, and concludes 
that silence is safer, but is more excellent if directed 
towards the praise of and the furtherance of His 
purposes. He writes here of the nature and merits of ac- 
quiescence in the Will of God (safwid), that self-renunciation 
which is the fullness of freedom, leading to the perfect 
liberty of the children of God. 

In the Risdlat al-‘ Azama (Treatise on the Divine Maley 
al-Muhasibi is concerned to prove the existence and the 
unity of the Godhead. He uses the teleological argument, 
shewing that the interdependence of all creatures, one upon 
another, points to unity of se in the creation. After 
arguments to refute the possibility of any dual control of the 
universe, he brings forwatd the fact of the unfailing grace 
of God, shewn by His provision for the needs of His 
creatures from the moment when He brings them into exis- 
tence. He shews by stories of the ancients what has been the 
fate of those who refused to believe, and concludes that the 
reader who reflects on these proofs cannot fail to believe in 
God, and that God will guide him by means of a faith which 
nothing can destroy, until he comes at last to Paradise and the 
perfect satisfaction of the Blessed. 

OF the book entitled Tanbib ‘ala A‘mél al-Qulib (Book 
of Admonition on the Works of the Heart) only a fragment 
is extant and this is a chapter on the Unicity of God, in 

* MS. Stambul, Jarallh x101, fols. 244-276. This appears to be only 
a0 extract from a work. 

* Ibid, fol, 282. 
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which the line of is ds to the 
ts pat forward in the work just considered. 

Kitab gy ll Eragon ok of Ques- 
tions concerning Asceticism and subjects): is con- 
cerned with the nature of Asceticism and the qualities which 
lead the servant to the renunciation of this world and its at- 
tractions, and all things, whether lawful or unlawful, which 
may hinder the soul in its progress towards spiritual 
perfection. al-Mubasibi deals here with the type of virtues 
which incite the servant to this asceticism, and the vices 
which are a hindrance to it. Other subjects dealt with are 
Worship and Prayer. 

Prayer is also the subject of the Kitab Fabm al-Salat (Book 
of the Comperbension of Prayet),* which is concerned 
mainly with the ritual | prayer, but also, to some extent, with 
personal intercession. 

A short treatise of great importance because of the light 
it throws upon al-Mubasibi’s ideas of ology, and the 
relation of “natural” to “ spiritual” gifts, is the Kitab 
Ma’, -- wa ma‘ndbu wa Ikbtilaf al-Nas fibi (Book of 
the Essence of the Reason and its Significance and how Men 
differ in Opinion in Re; to It), in which al-Mubasibi 
discusses the opinions of others and states his own view 
that the reason is a natural disposition bestowed by God 
upon His creatures.® 

Another work on ascetic theology is that entitled Kstdb 
Ibkém al-Tawba wa radd mazélim al-ibad wa'l-Khalés minha 
gabl al-Mi‘ad (Book of the Establishment of Repentance and 
the Restitution of Wrongs [done] to the Pious, and Deliver- 


+ MS. Stambul, Jarallah rror, fols. 14-17). Perhaps identical with 
the Kitab al-Znhd meationed by al-Ghazili in his Igya’. 

* Ibid., fols. 51b-s8b. Called here Mukbtasar Kitab Fabm al-Salit 
(Epitome of the Book of Comprehension of Prayer) and therefore 
possibly an abridgment of the work as written by al- 

oe ee me of al-Mubdsibi’s teaching on Prayer <7. 

¢ Stambul, Jarallah 1102, fols. 104-1136. Summarised by 
Malini (409/1018) in his Arba‘is, by Dhahabi in his ‘Ibar, and Ibn 
al-Jawzi in his Di me hae. ¥ 

© For a further discussion of al-Mubasibi’s psychological views ¢/. 
Chapter VI. below. re 
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a Som eames the Ramee ion),’ in which al- 
Muhasibi re; Tepentance as a imposed by God 
upon His servants, and he deals here with The pte Mico 
between mortal and venial sins and the need for repentance 
from both. 

A short treatise concerned with a practical view of life is 
the Kitab al-Mustarshid (Book of the Traveller on the Right 
Road),? in which al-Mubasibi warns his reader that sin 
produces heedlessness, and heedlessness hatdens the heart, 
and hardness of heart leads to alienation from God, and 
alienation from God leads to Hell. At the same time he 
gives an attractive picture of the rightly guided traveller on 
the road to God, who is humble-mi: , friendly towards 
those whom he teaches, tractable when questioned, able to 
give a healing remedy to those who seck it, helping that one 
who needs guidance, and in all things practising what he 


reaches. 
t In the Kitab al-‘Iim (Book of Knowledge)* al-Muhasibi 
classifies knowledge as being of three + first, know- 
ledge of what is lawful and unlawful, which is knowledge 
of what concerns this world and is outward knowledge ; 
second, knowledge of what concerns the next world, which 
is inward knowledge ; third, knowledge of God and His 
laws concerning His creatures in the two worlds, and this is 
a fathomless sea, and only the most learned of the faithful 
attain to it. al-Muhdsibi proceeds to classify the religious as 
including those who are content with outward righteous- 
ness, renouncing visible defects in conduct only, whited 
5 ;, whose “‘ inward parts are a desolation,” and on 
the other hand those who seek the purification of the in- 
ward self and renounce all secret sins. His conclusion is 
that itis impossible to be a lover of this world and a lover of 
God, for no man can setve two masters—he must choose 
between God and Mammon. 

In his Kitab al-Hubb lillah ta'dla wa maratib ablibi (Book of 

2 MS. Cairo, Tas. Shin. 3 (copied a.m. 1173). This work appears to 

io to have 

oe Milan, Bib, Ambrosians 460, fols. 182-216 (copied in a.H. 
I 
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Love to God and the S of His Lovers), to be identified 
with the Fas! #1. (Chapter on Love), included by 
Abia Nu‘aym in his Hihat a/-Avliya,| we have the most 
mystical of all al-Muhasibi’s writings, in which he tells of 
the love of God for His saints, and the signs by which 
these lovers of God may be known while they dwell in 
this world among men. To such lovers is granted the 
Vision of God and that communion with Him which is 
the aim of the mystic, the indwelling of the human by the 
Divine.* 

Only a short fragment is extant of the Kitab al-Sabr wa’l- 
Riga’ (Book of Patience and Satisfaction)? which treats of 
the two complementary principles of bearing patiently, and 
accepting gladly, the decrees of God, whatever they may be. 
It is written in the form of a dialogue between master and 
disciple, like others of al-Mubasibi’s works, al-Mubasibi’s 
ae on Satisfaction is given more fully in al-Hujwiti’s 
Kashf al-Majab, and al-Hujwiti may have derived it from 
this treatise in its complete form. He gives it as represent- 
ing a new point of view, which is much quoted by later 
writers.“ 

Among the works of al-Muhasibi of which no copy is 
known to exist is the Kitab nse. Boars subira bayn al- 
Sapaba (Book on Abstaining from what was rejected amo: 
the Companions),’ which is probably to be identified wit 
a work of his referred to as the Kitab al-Dima’ (Book of the 
Streams of Blood—é.¢., which were shed among the Com- 
panions without securing doctrinal unity).° Another work 
which is no lo: known to exist is the Kitab al-Tafakkur 
wa'l-I'tibar (Book of Reflection and Induction).’ The latter 
process al-Mub4sibi defines elsewhere as inferting one thing 

1 MS. Leyden, Or. 5116, fols. 231 f.; MS. Damascus, Zab. Tag. 117 
(XL), fols. 4a f. Cf. Aba Bake M. b. Khayr, Biblioteca Arabico-Hitpana, 

‘om. IX., p. 272. 

* Cf. Chapter XII. below. 

+ MS. Bankipore 820, last three folios (copied au. 321). Cf. 
O. Spies, Islamica, VI. 5, 1934, pp- 283 f- 

+ Hujwiri, p. ce BP 376 fF. 

* Dhahabi, “ Ta’rikh al-Islam,” MS. Leyden 843, fol. 24a. 

© Fibrist, p. 184. 

' Ibid. Cf. Sacrtj, Kitab al-Luma‘, p. 251. 
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from another, and reflection on the results is the completion 
of the process, 

In his Risdlat al-‘ Arama al-Muhiasibi refers to a Kitab fab 
al-Qur’ én (Book of the Understanding of the Qur'an), which 
is presumably his own work, but no copy of it is known to 
exist.” 

There is further a Kitdb al-Ghayba (Book on Absence), 
mentioned by Abii Bakr M. b. Khayz,* which may represent 
a work now lost, or may be identified with a section in- 
cluded in some other work.* 


1 © Risdlat al ‘Azama,” fol. 260. 
‘ Op. Git, p. 272. 
* Cf. Hilya, fol. 2414, and p. 31 above, and pp. 207, 208 ff. below. 


CHAPTER V 
‘AL-MUHASIBI'S SOURCES 


Bacupap, 2s we have seen, at the time when al-Mub4sibi 
lived there, was 2 focus of world culture and tefinement, 
where the most distinguished theologians and commentators 
of Islim, as well as many Jewish and Christian scholars, 
were to be found, teaching, discussing and writing. It was 
possible, therefore, for an earnest seeker after truth, such 
as al-Muhasibi—anxious to purify the true faith from abuses 
and heresies, and to establish a rule of life for the faithful 
which should bring them back into the strait way leading to 
salvation and enable them to know and to strive to fulfil 
what was due to God and to Him alone—to have every 
opportunity for gaining knowl from those who were 
leaders in the spiritual life, and for discussion alike with those 
who differed from him and those who had similar desires 
with himself, and so to realise the difficulties and problems 
which beset the believer and the novice and, by long study 
and meditation, to come to a knowledge of their solution. 
The translation into Arabic of the writings of classical 
and Syriac authors, under the ‘Abbasids, the freedom of 
intercourse between Muslim and Christian theologians 
which then prevailed, and the presence of a large in- 
fluential Jewish community in Baghdad, led to an increased 
knowledge not only of the Old and New Testaments, but 
of the Jewish Haggida and Mishnah, and of mystical 
literature, both Christian and Jewish. So it came about that 
among the Muslim traditions (Aadith) reckoned as authentic 
and orthodox in al-Mubisibi’s time, some were, in fact, 
borrowed directly from Talmudic and Christian literature, 
and al-Mubdsibi’s sources, therefore, include much material 
which, while nominally derived only from Islamic teaching, 
actually owed its origin to Judaism and Christianity. 
al-Muhasibr’s authorities are, in most cases, quoted by 
name, and, according to the invariable custom of Muslim 
writers, his first and chief authority for any doctrine is the 
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Qur’in, the Word of God, and his second the Sunna, the 
canonical law embodying the traditions of Muhammad, 
supplementing the teaching of the Qur'an and held to be of 
almost equal authority by all orthodox Muslims. al-Mu- 
hisibi’s biographers state, and his own writings confirm 
the statement, that he derived his traditions in the first place 
from Abi Khalid Yazid b. Haran al-Sulami (ob. 206/821).” 
Yazid b. Haran studied under Sa‘id al-Ansarti and Sulayman 
al-Taymi, and among his pupils was Ahmad b. Hanbal. Asa 
traditionist Yazid b. Haran met with the criticism that he 
did not distinguish between traditions which were authentic 
and those that were doubtful, and that he was not sufficiently 
careful as to whose authority he quoted. That he had a re- 
putation for orthodoxy and was fearless of the consequences 
in upholding his convictions is proved by the story told of 
the Caliph al-Ma’miin, who stated that if it were not for 
Yazid b. Hariin, he would declare the Qus’An to be created 
(in accordance with the views of the Mu‘tazilites, to which 
al-Ma’min adhered). Asked why he should fear Yazid b. 
Hariin, the Caliph said he feared lest Yazid should refute 
him, and there should be dissensions among the people, and 
a tumult be caused. Someone then went to Wasit, where 
Yazid was living, and found him in the mosque there, and 
having repeated what al-Ma’miin had said, was bidden to 
repeat his statement in front of the people. He did so, and 
Yazid denied that the pe cae ave said such a thing, 
and swore by God that w! said that the Qui’an was 
created was an unbeliever. It is to be noted that al-Muhisibi 
later gave much attention to the refutation of Mu'tazilite 


teaching. 

al-Muhisibi appears to have been a Pupil also of Muham- 
mad b. Kathir Aba Ishaq al-Qurashi al-Kafi, known as al- 
Safi," who was criticised for the transmission of 2 tradition 
with mystical tendencies, according to which the Prophet was 

ted to have said, “ Fear the powers of discernment (firdsa) 

of the believer, for he sees by the light of God.” Ahmad b. 
Hanbal refused to accept his traditions and stated that though 

1 al-Sulamlf, “ Tabaqit,” fol. 115 a.n. 186 is given as the date of his 
death by L. Massignon, Essai, p. 212. 

® Khatib, op. ef., VILL, p. 212. 
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he derived them from a trustworthy source, he had per- 
verted them in the course of transmission. al-Bukhari also 
rejected his authority. But al-Muhasibi expressly states that 
the principle on which he has selected his authorities is that 
of the moral value of their life and teaching, and this he felt 
wd the test of their spiritual authority, rather than the ac- 
ceptance of their traditions as being unimpeachably orthodox. 
Tn addition to these two, the long list of authorities, ex- 
tending from the Prophet to writers and teachers of his own 
time, quoted by al-Muhdsibi, not only shews the breadth of 
his researches, but is of great interest as an indication of the 
sources available for a writer of his eatly date. Among the 
earliest authorities cited are Ka‘b al-Ahbar (0b. 32/652) and 
‘Abdallah b. Salim (ob. 43/663), and it is noteworthy that 
both of these were Jews, natives of Yaman, who had been 
converted to Islam, and both were responsible for the intro- 
duction of Jewish teaching and legends into Islamic Hadith.* 
Among the Companions of the Prophet cited is Muham- 
iad b. Nasr al-Haritha, one who had passed through the 
mystic experience and had been granted the vision of thi 
invisible. He says that he had cut himself off, and turned 
away, from the things of this world, until its stones and its 
treasures of gold and silver and its clay had become of equal 
value in his sight, and he had passed his nights in vigils and 
his days in thirst until, at last, he says, “I was rapt away 
from this world and looked upon the Throne of God made 
manifest, and contemplated the Divine mysteries, having 
passed away from the tal to the eternal, from the 
transient to the everlasting.”® Another of the Companions 
quoted is Mu‘adh b. Jabal, who was reputed to be the most 
learned of all men of his time, in respect of what was lawful 
(dala?) and unlawful (sarém), and as such, his opinion was 
likely to have weight with one so scrupulous as 2l-Muhasibl.* 
Yet another ae pe cited is Tamim al-Dari, a devout 
ascetic, who wor spend awhole night until daybreak recit- 
ing a single verse of the Qur'an (Siira 45: 20). He was the 
first who narrated (gassa) religious stories, with the leave of 
1 Khatib, op. ci#., IIL., Prt 1 Shar‘ani, Tab., L, p. 39. 


* Kalab: Kitab ab ‘arruf, pp. 98, 107. Hujwirl, op. cit., p. 227. 
“ Sareaj, Kisdb al-Lama’, Pp fe aoa : ‘' e 
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the Caliph “Umar b. al-Khattab, and that al-Mubisibi should 
select him as one of his authorities is a fact of especial interest, 
because he was formerly a Christian.+ 

al-Muhisibi cites also certain of the “ People of the Bench 
or Verandah” (Ad/ al-Suffz), who were said to be poor 
devotees, whose custom it was to sit on stone benches @ut- 
side the mosques and to live on the alms of the faithful, 
and the Prophet was teputed to have commended them as 
an example to his community, because of their poverty and 
self-mortification and their contentment with the state in 
which they were. Such as they, he said, would be his com- 
panions in Paradise.* Those of the Ahi al-Suffa cited by al- 
Muhasibi include ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid (0b. 32/652) the 
famous Abii Darda ‘Uwaymar b. Zayd, who held that one 
hour of reflection (tafakkur) was better than forty nights of 
prayes, and that one particle of righteousness, combined 
with godliness and assured faith, was preferable to unlimited 
ritual observance? Both he and his wife Umm Datda, 
equally well known as a transmitter of traditions, are quoted 
by al-Mubasibi, to; with another of this group, who 
was no less ff as a traditionist, Abii Hurayra (0b. 
58/677). Of his habits of devotion it was said that he and 
his wife and their handmaiden used to divide the night 
between them, and each prayed in tum for one-third of the 
night. To him are attril many traditions of ascetical 
and even mystical tendencies—e.g,, “In truth God is glad 
at the repentance of His servants, when they aspen re- 
turn unto Him” ; and again, “ Fasting is a shiel inst the 
wickedness of Satan in this world and from Hell-fire in the 
world to come” ; and of the unitive state, when the mystic 
lives in and through God, a tradition ascribed to him 
relates that God has said, “‘ My servant is always secking to 
approach Me, so that Ilove him. And when I love him, Tam 
his ear by which he hears, and I am his sight by which he 


1 Sha'rant, Tab, L, p. 21. Of. R. A. Nicholson, Literary History of 
ths Arabs, p. 225. 

® Sarraj, Kitab al-Luma’, pp. 132, 133; Hujwitl, op. cit., p. 81. 

® Sha‘rini, Tad., I., p. 23. 

© oid, L, p. 22; heh L, p. 168. Cf. also Hike, 1, pp. 372 f 
(ed. Cairo). 
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sees, and I am his hands by which he grasps, and I am his 
feet by which he walks.” 

Belongingalso to this early of authorities is one who 
may be considered a precursor of the later mystics, Hudayfa b. 
Husayl al-Yaman (0b. 36 1657), 2 native of Basra, an ascetic 
whg rejoiced when he was told that his family had i 
ama of great, for he was then entirely tt upon God. 
Among his sayings was one to the effect that 2 time was 
coming upon men when it would be said that what was most 
excellent was that which was best understood, combined 
with the weight of a grain of faith in the heart. He said also, 
“The best of you ate not those who abandon this world for 
the next, but those who take from both.”? Among his pupils 
was Khalid b. Rabi‘ al-‘Absi al-Kifi. These early authori- 
ties include ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amru b. al-‘As (0b. 79/698), son 
of the governor of Egypt, famous for his traditions about 
Feypt and the characters of the Old Testament, and noted 
for his clear exposition and keenness of insight. It was said 
of him, by those who knew him, that his inner life corre- 
UF av Mulpit lo Abat b. Quys Tamim! Gb. 67/600), ap 

- sibi is ¥ ‘'amimi (0b. 67/686), a] 
jointed to command the troops at Basra during the ae 
ict between the Companions of the Prophet, whose allies 

included Hasan al-Basti. The worst of maladies, Tamimi 
held, was a base mind and a foul tongue, and the two virtues 
which could not be controverted were evenness of temper 
and avoidance of all that was vile. Contemporary with him 
was Safwan b. Maharriz al-Mazini (ob. 74/693), who said 
that what he knew of good was of no use to him unless he 
acted in accordance with it, and added, “ Would that I had 
known nothing !” It was related that he never went out of 
his house except for prayer and then returned in haste.® 

To the next generation of authorities cited by al-Muhasibi 
belongs Abu’l-‘Aliya (ob. 90/708), of whom it was said that 


Misbkat al-Masabip, X. iii, 1 ; VIL. i. 1; IX. ii. 1. 
Sha‘rini, Tab., I., p. 22. Cf. p. 10 above. 
‘Taghribirdi, pp. 31, 73+ 
Ibn Khallikin, 1, pp. 635 #- 
* Sha‘rini, op. ot., I, p. 30. Dhahshi, Tab. a/-Hyffay, p. 25. Cf. Abd 
Nu‘aym, op. si. IL, pp. 213 f. (ed. Cairo). 
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he was averse to men dressing in wool (s#f),'—an indica- 
fon that this agogs yearn Mu re acces and 
levotees even at this petiod—saying that the adorn- 
ment of Muslims was dignity (tajammal) in their clothing. 
He loved solitude, and if more than four persons came to 
sit with him he would rise up and leave them, fearing vain 
conversation. Of knowledge he said that there was no 
preater sin than for a man to study the Qur’an and then to 
unmindful of it, and not to be vigilant because of his 
study. Among the Followers of the same period cited is 
Sa‘id b. Musayyib (0b. 91 /709 or 94/712), one of the seven 
great jurisconsults of Medina, a man of devout nature, who 
made a show of hypocrisy, according to the custom of the 
early Siifis, who sought to incur blame (ma/éma) in order to 
avoid seifconeat® Vor thirty yeats the Mu‘izzin never gave 
the call to prayer but Sa‘id b, Musayyib was already in his 
ar in the monte: He was ill-treated by the eer fi 
aliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (A.D. yo the 
people were debatred from coming to his assembly, but he 
was none the less greatly revered. 7 things lawful 
and unlawful, he said, “The praise of God is altogether 
lawful, and the praise of aught else is altogether unlawful, 
for salvation lies in the former and perdition in the latter.”* 
Another authority of the same generation is Ibrahim b. 
Taymi (0b. 92/710), who was imprisoned by Hajjaj, the 
viceroy of ‘Abd al-Malik, having offered himself instead of 
another Ibrahim (Nakha‘t), giving thus an early example of 
“ preference ” (ithdr).5 He died in prison from the effects of 
his sufferings.* Another victim of Hajjaj, included among 
al-Muhisibi’s authorities, is Sa‘id b. Jubayr, who was also 
imprisoned, and when informed of ‘the near approach of 
1 Cf. al-Mubasibi, “* Masa’ll fi a‘mal,” fols. 237-244; “Ri‘dya,” 
fol. 1112 ; Hujwiti, pp. 15 ff. g L, Massignon, Essai, pp. 131, 132. 
(ea. aay Tab., L, p. 30, Cf. Abi Nu‘aym, op. cif., IL, pp. 217 Fo» 
* Cf. Hujwitt, op. cit., pp. 62-69, and my Studies in Early Mysticism, 
P- 192. 
« Huj op. cit., p. 87; Ibn Khallikan, 1., p. 568 ; Sha‘rani, Tab., 
Lp. pita dso "AbA ‘Ne‘csym, Hiya, IL., pp. Fe FF. (ed. Cairo). 
* Cf. Hujwitl, op. cit, pp. 189 f. Cf. p. 33 above. 
© Sha‘rini, Tab. L, p. 36. 
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his execution, he prevailed upon his gaolers to allow him to 
go out of the prison and prepare for death, saying that he 
would return in the morning, He did so and met his death 
on the executionet’s carpet, praying that he might be the last 
of al-Hajjaj’s victims, and his prayer was granted, for the 
tyrant died twenty-five days later.* 

An authority of the second century after the Hijm is 
‘Abdallah b. Qays (0b. 103 /721), a devotee who said that if 
the whole of this world were his, and God bade him cast it 
away, he would obey with a joyful heart. Love to God so 
absorbed him that he paid no heed to the advent of night or 
of day. He declared that since he had come to know God by 
direct experience, he had feared none but Him. He used to 
say, and al-Muhisibi later emphasised the statement, that it 
was folly on the part of a man to fear for others on account 
of their sins, and to feel secure about his own.? Two 
authorities of the same date were Abi Qulayb Jarmi 
(104/722), an orthodox legist of Basra, who was summoned 
to the office of Qadi, and to avoid it fled into Syria and 
remained there,’ and Mujahid b. Jubayr Makhzimi (ob. 
104/722), noted for his knowledge of the interpretation of 
the Qur’an, who was editor of the Tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas, He 
was evidently much admired by al-Muhasibi, who frequently 
refers to him.* Another of the Followers cited is Tawwis 
b. Kaysan al-Yamani (ob. 105 /723), of Persian descent, who 
used to say, “ Would that you might acquire knowledge for 

ourself, for in truth faith, and action in accordance with 
owledge, has departed from men,” a fact which al-Mu- 
hasibi emphasises, as also the teaching of Tawwts that the 
most excellent service to God was that which was kept most 
secret, and his statement that if the hope and fear of the 
believer were weighed in the balance, they would be found 
to be equal." One of the prayers of Tawwis, related by 
Sufyin al-Thawri, runs thus : “ O God, keep from us wealth 
and children, and give us as our provision faith and works,”* 
Shariati, Tab., I., p. 36. 
* Khatib, X., p. 136; Sha‘ranl, op. cit., L, p. 24. 


* Tagh, L, pp. 281, 282. ‘<"Dhahabi, Tab. al-Haffaz, p. $18. 
+ GfralMubssibi, Chapter X. below. steleaite 


* Tagh, L, p. 289; Dhahabi, op. cit. p. 314; Sulami, “ Tabaqit,” 
fol. 59%. 
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Tawwiis was said to have gone on pilgrimage forty times, 
and it was telated of his scrapulosity fat he Soule water 
his beast at a well which been dug by order of the 
Government.' 

To the same period belonged Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-Muzani 
(ob. 108 /726), whose sense of sin was such that he said, “ If 
I were not one of them, I should hope that God would for- 
give all men.” He said also that a man was not God-fearing 
until he was slow to covet and slow to wrath. Among his 
sayings also was one to the effect that, “If you meet with 
harsh treatment from your brethren because of sin that you 
have committed, then repent of it, unto God, and if you 
find increased love on their part because of your obedience 
to God, then give thanks to Him.”* Another authority of 
this period was Muhammad b. Sitin (0b. 110/728), a well- 
known Sunnite, a freedman of the Ansar, who included 
Malik b. Dinar among his pupils, and was more of an 
ascetic than a mystic, given to silence and humility ; if he 
heard anyone speak evil of another, he would find some- 
thing good to say of that other. He said that if sin stank, 
none would be able to approach him for the greatness of 
his sins. When asked what form of discipline was the best 
means of approach to God, and of acceptance for the servant 
with Him, he said, “ The understanding of His Lordship 
and action for His sake, and praise to God in times of 
happiness and patience in times of affliction.”* 

An important authority mentioned several times by al- 
Muhisibi is Abii ‘Abdallah Wahb b. Munabbih al-Dimari 
(ob. 110 /728), a Yamanite of Persian descent, who had been a 
Jew before his conversion to Islam, who was at one time a 
Qadarite,and was an ascetic of the ascetics. It was said of him 
that for forty years no word of abuse of any living creature 
was heard from him; for forty Yeats he never slept on a 
mat, and for twenty years he lived a life of chastity. He dis- 
approved of poetry, and of logical reasoning (giyds) in regard 


2 Tagh, I., p. 289. 

? shetiai, EB oe 30, 31. Cf. also Abi Nu‘aym, Hiha, IL, pp. 224 ff. 
(ed. Cairo). : 

- sus} op. cit. p. 1423 Sha‘rAni, op. cit, p. 31; L. Massignon, 
Essai, pp. 175 f.; Ab& Nu‘aym, op. cis., IL, pp. 263 f 
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to matters of religion. He used to say that there was sinful 
excess in knowledge 2s there was sinful excess in wealth. 
He was said to have stated that he had read more than ninety 
of the books of God, and in all of them he had found that he 
who depended upon himself in anything he did was an 
ag A Face how oie had ao &, ees that 
OSE WOT s most overt Sirat (the bridge as 
fine as a hair fa sharper thes the edge of 2 sword, leading 
over the fires of Hell, to Paradise), who were satisfied with 
His decrees and whose tongues were engaged in His worship, 
The greatest of sins, after polytheism, he considered to be 
contempt for other men. He held that faith was “ naked ” 
and was clothed upon with godliness and adorned by peni- 
tence, He wrote a Zabiir (Book of Psalms), the Mabtada’ (In- 
troduction) and the Isra’iliyat (Legends of Israel), and his 
writings shoe many Christian ery aie legends, and 
ope to include free translations of Christian works.’ 
ie greatest of these carly authorities and the one most 
cease Sry by al-Muhiasibi is the great ascetic and mystic 
Hasan al-Bagti (ob. 110 /728), with whose teaching a native of 
Basra must early have been very familiar. Abi Sa‘id Hasan 
b, Abi’l-Hasan Maysani al-Basti was born at Medina and 
brought up at Basra. His teaching, given in the form of 
sermons and —_ and discussion with his disciples, was 
transmitted, for the main part, as sayings or Hadith, and it is 
in this form that al-Muhasibi employs it. al-Hasan taught a 
scrupulous abstinence and the complete renunciation of all 
things perishable. It was he who laid the foundation of the 
“science of hearts” (‘ilar ab), so ably developed by 
al-Mubasibi. The only | man (fogib), al-Hasan held, 
is he who renounces this world, who is desirous of the next, 
who has discernment conceming his faith and who serves 
his Lord continuously. Hasan carried his asceticism so far 
as to say, “ If God desires good for His servant, He removes 
his family by death and sets him apart for His service.” 
Desire (fama’), he taught, was what corrupted the world, and 
isy, arising from desire, met with his condemnation, 
in whatever form it shewed itself. ‘He who wears wool out 
+ Cf. Wiistenfeld, Geschichteschreiber der Araber, pp. 4, 16 ; Sha‘rint, 
op. it., 1, p. 345 L. Massignon, Essai, pp. $5, 143. 
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of humility towards God incteases the illumination of his 
insight and his heart, but he who wears it out of pride and 
arrogance will be thrust down to Hell with the devils.” 
Hasan sought to rouse his generation to a sense of sin and 
— Verses of his have come down to us, which read as 
follows : 


“Not he who dies and is at rest is dead, 
He only is dead who is dead while yet alive.” 


Knowledge, he taught, was the first necessity and then 
conduct in accordance with that knowledge, based on the 
virtues of sincerity, patience and temperance. That one 
in whom the conditions of knowledge, conduct and virtue 
were perfectly fulfilled would not fail to have his part in 
the mercy of God Most High. To such a one, at the last, 
would be granted the Beatific Vision : “ Men will look upon 
God on the Day of Resurrection according to His Will, with 
no veil between.” “ The lover,” says Hasan, “is intoxicated 
by his love and is not awak save by the vision of 
his Beloved.” The study of al-Mubisibi’s writings shews 
plainly how much he owes to both the ascetical and the 
mystical teaching of his great predecessor.* 

Among the authorities cited by al-Mubasibi, who belong 
to the next half-century, is ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah (ob. 115 /733), 
the traditionist, an Abyssinian who had been a slave, of 
whom Ahmad b. Hanbal said later that he was one of those 
on whom God had bestowed the treasures of knowledge 
because He loved him. He spent much of his life in Mecca 
and died there? t mystic disciple of Hasan al-Bassi, 
included among al-Mubasibi’s authorities, is Méalik b. 
Dinar (0b. 127/744), also of Basra, an ascetic who declared 
that he was not fit to wear wool (saf) because it was the 
mark of purity (safé’). His emphasis on sincerity in action— 
since sincerity bears the same relation to action as the spirit 
oil asta eenitnng make 

8. e study says, 
“ When the servant acquites knowledge in order to do good 

2 Sarsdj, op. cit.,p. 17; Sha: op. cit., pp. 25,26. Cf. L. Massignon, 
Essai, op “ SF. Risiveym, ects Pp 131, ra 

® Sha‘rani, op. sit., p. 34; Aba Nu‘sym, op. cif., Il., pp. 310 ff. 
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works in accordance with it, his knowledge increases ; but if 
he acquires it for any other purpose than to do good, he 
increases in wickedness and atrogance and contempt for the 
common folk.”? Another of Hasan’s mystic disciples who 
is cited is Thabit b. Asad al-Bunni (0b. 127-744), who is 
reputed to have said, “ When men assemble together to 
worship God, though their sins may be heavy as mountains 
upon them, yet they will rise up without one single sin 
weighing upon them.” Prayer, he said, was the service of 
God on earth. “ For twenty years,” he said of himself, “I 
found it difficult to pray, and now for twenty years I have 
found pleasure in it.” Of him it was said, “There are keys 
to good, and Thabit is one of the keys.”* Other disciples 
of Hasan who ate cited ate Ayytb al-Sikhtiyani (ob. 131 /748), 
one of the greatest of the Followers, a notable Sunnite 
traditionist, who lived at Basra and had a high reputation 
for legal learning and authenticity,® and Yiinus b, ‘Ubayd 
Qaysi (0b. 139/756), who maintained the view that every 
good work was deficient in some tespect, except the good 
work of restraining the tongue, and that was an unmixed 
good, because a man may increase his prayers and fasting 
aod then break his fast in what is unla and spend the 
night in prayer and be hypocritical in that and fall into 
vanity and false statements; but when a man guards his 
tongue, there is hope that his work will be wholly good. 
No man’s tongue will be sincere, unless the rest of his works 
ate sincere—teaching which al-Muhasibi took to heart.‘ 
To this period belongs Sulayman b. Mihran al-A‘mash (0b. 
148 /765), to whose assembly kings and wealthy men used 
to forgather and were the humblest there, though he him- 
self was so poor as to be in need of a loaf. He was reputed 
to have sak, Tf my self (nafs) were in my hand, I would 
cast it away on to the -heap,’”* 

* Sha‘tinl, op. cit, p. 52; Hojwisl, p. 89; Aba Nu‘aym, of. at., IL, 
Pr wee op. cit., p. 31; Munawi, op. cit., fol. 426. Cf. Abi Nu‘aym, 
ep. cit., IL, pp. 318 f. 

* Ibo Rinltivia, op. cit. IL, p. 588; Abi Nu‘aym, op. «f., LL, pp. 


af. 
* Sha‘ranl, op. sit. p. $5; Abi Nu‘aym, op. si#., IIL, pp. 15 7. 
+ Tagh, L, p. 399. 
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A strictly Sunnite authority among the traditionists is 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Awn b. Artabin (0b. 151/768), one of the 
founders of the group known as “ People of the Sunna and 
the Congregation,” of whom it is related that when he met 
peor who were Qadarites, he would not salute them. He 

longed to Basra and had a reputation for being reliable 
and scrupulous. Ibn Mahdi said that he had associated with 
“Abr b, ‘Awn for twenty-four years and did not know of 
a single sin which the angels could record against him. The 
greater part of his time he spent in his house in silence and 
meditation,and he never went out to the public bath. He was 
always unwilling that his works or his good qualities should 
be observed by others. Among his sayings was one to the 
effect that, ‘‘ The servant has not attained to real satisfaction 
until his satisfaction with poverty is equal to his satisfaction 
with wealth.” He said also, “ As the eye of the bat cannot 
look at the light of the sun, the heart of him who loves this 
world cannot regard the light of wisdom.” 

One of the earliest itionists cited, who is known to 
have written down his traditions, is Ibn Jurayj al-Makki 
(ob. 150/767), celebrated as a scholar, and he is noted as 
writing in Mecca, being the author of one of the first com- 
mentaties, at the time when the learned men of Islam began 
to write down traditions and to produce commentaries and 
treatises on jurisprudence. He considered that listening to 
music, the lawfulness of which was a question much debated 
among both the orthodox and the Sifis, was allowable, as 
being neither virtuous nor vicious, but merely a means 
of passing the time.* An authority cited, who was doing 
similar work in Syria, in writing down traditions and the 
canonical law, is ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Amru al-Awza‘l (0b. 
157/773), who was born at Baalbek and died in Beyrout, a 
\ jutisconsult.* Another authority of this period is 
Abi ‘ in Wuhayb b. Ward al-Makkt (0b. 153 /773), who 


2 Ibn Khallikin, IL, p. 554; Sha‘rdni, p. 55; Tagh, 1, p. 407; 
Munavi, op. cit., fol. 62a. Cf. al-Ghazali, Ihya’, 1V., p. 275 (Cairo, au. 
1272); Aba Nu‘aym, op. ci#., IIL, pp. 37 f- 

n cagh., L, pp. 387, 388 ; Sarrdj, op. aif., p. 277 ; Ibn Khallikan, Il., 
p- 1x6, 

® Sha‘rni, op. ait., p. 39. 
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was a teacher of the great Sufyan al-Thawsi, and was vener- 
ated as a great ascetic and saint, who observed abstinence 
(wara’) with great scrupulosity. Bishr al-Hafi classed him 
with Ibrahim b. Adham, Yasuf b. Asbat and Muslim al- 
Khawwis, four whom God had exalted because of the fine 
ality of their spiritual teaching. Wuhayb b. Ward said that 
thadee was to praise God and to know Him, and Hell was 
to commit sin and to indulge oneself in sensual desire. He 
also said, “ Beware lest you be the friend of Iblis in secret, 
while outwardly you shew him enmity.” Of the same period 
was ‘Awn b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Atba, a Sunnite Safi, who said, 
“ man has a master who controls his actions, and 
that which rules my actions is the remembrance of God.” 
Pride, he said, was the first sin by which God was disobeyed, 
and he warned men against thinking themselves superior 
to those beneath them, a line of teaching which al Mubasibi 
devel in several of his writings. “Awn b. ‘Abdallah 
himself sometimes wore silk, lest the well-dressed should 
feel ashamed in his assembly, and sometimes wool, lest he 
should seem better dressed than the poor when they came. 
He held that association for worship was a means ish- 
ing the mirror of the heart—/.e., cleansing it from defilement 
—and the healing remedy for sickness of the soul.* 
al-Muhisibi’s authorities of this period include the great 
ascetic and Sunnite traditionist, Sufyan b. Sa‘id al-Thawsi 
(0b. 161/777), founder of the school of Sifi tradition, who 
lived first at Kiifa and was exiled thence to Basra, who used 
to say, “If the divines (‘s/amda’) ate corrupt, who can restore 
them to soundness? Their tion consists in their in- 
clination towards worldliness, and if the physician is himself 
attracted by the sickness, how can he cure another ?’— 
teaching which al-Muhasibi appropriated and developed. 
Among Sufyin’s sayings on asceticism is one to the effect 
that, “Grhen a dervith frequents the company of the tich and 
ywerful, you may know that he is a hypocrite, and when he 
uents the courts of kings, you may know that he is a 
thief.” Again he says, “ Praise be to that God Who slays 
1 Tagh, L, p. 4123 i ion, p. 6973 . cit, 
Pri sah, Pp. 412; L. Massignon, Passion, p. 697; Munawi, op. cit. 
9 Sha‘rini, op. siz., p. 36. 
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our children and takes away our wealth, and Whom yet we 
love.” It was to the school of mystic traditionists founded 
by Sufyan al-Thawri that al-Mubasibi belonged, and his 
writings shew to what an extent he was indebted to this 
predecessor of his.* 

A second great Safi, contemporary with Sufyan al-Thawsi, 
who is cited, is Ibrahim b, Adham (0b, 160/777), who ex- 
changed a throne for the life of a dervish. Born at Balkh, he 
studied in ‘Trig, Mecca and Jerusalem, and lived a life of 
great asceticism, living on the work of his hands. He urged 
men to seek knowledge for the sake of doing good, for 
most men had gone astray, until their knowled; become 
like the mountains and their good works like the atom, The 
mark of the true gnostic, he said, was that his chief 
concern was to do good and to serve God, and that his 
speech was chiefly the praise of God and His glorification. 
When asked what was the miraculous power granted by the 
favour of God (kardma) to the believer, he replied, “ That 
he should say to the mountain, ‘ Be thou removed,’ and it 
would be removed.” Awza‘i* wrote to him saying that he 
wished to bear him company, but Ibrahim replied that if a 
bird were to fly with one not of its genus, the bird would fly 
away and the other be left behind. His mystical teaching 
included the development of the ideas of meditation (aura- 

ba), of contrition (kemed), of the Divine friendship 

Abulla) and of gnosis (ma‘rifa).* 

Another of this group of Siifis referred to by al-Muhasibi 
is Rabah al-Qaysi (0b. 180/796), an extreme ascetic who said 
that a man would not attain to the ranks of the righteous 
unless he left his wife in the position of a widow and his 
children as orphans, and betook himself to live with the 
dogs. Of the evils of worldliness he said, “ As sight which 
is weak cannot look at the rays of the sun, so also the hearts 
of those who love this world do not contemplate the light 
of wisdom”; and again, “To remove the mountains from 


1 Cf. the saying of Hasan al-Basti, p. 68 above. 
; oe L, PP 292, 193 ; Sha‘rinl, p. 40; Tagh, L,, p. 588. 
Fp. 71 above. 
* Qushayri, Risdiz, p. 8; Sha‘roi, p. 59; Tagh, 1, p. 428. Ch 
‘L. Massignon, Essai, nase é 
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their place would be easier than to remove the love of domi- 
nation when it is established in the soul.” It was sufficient 
good for a man, he held, to attend assemblies for worship, 
and to think well of his Lord. This idea of “ right thoughts ” 
of God (dusn al-zann) as opposed to “evil thoughts” 
(si? al-zann) was derived from the tradition that God had 
said, “I conform to what My servant thinks of Me. If he 
thinks what is good, then good is his ; if he thinks what 
is evil, then evil is his. al-Qaysi was also responsible for 
teaching on the mystical ideas of the revelation of the glory 
of God ( ialli) and of the Divine friendship (kbulla).? 
Tnchus ed also in this group of eatly Sifis is Fudayl b. 

‘Iyad (ob. 187/802), 2 disciple of Sufyin al-Thawrti, who lived 
at Kiifa and died in retreat at Mecca, known as one of the 
“beggars ” (sa‘alik) of Sifism. He was said to have been a 
brigand, but of a chivalrous disposition, since he would not 
attack a caravan which included a woman, nor rob a poor 
traveller. It was related of him that he loved a certain 
maiden, and while climbing a wall to keep tryst with her, he 
heard someone reciting the verse, “ Has not the time come 
for those who believe to submit their hearts to the admoni- 
tion of God ?” (Siira 57: 15), and he En rire and was 
converted, He who knows God as He ought to be known, 
he said, soniye Him with all his might. His sayings on 
asceticism and the good life may well have formed the basis 
of much of al-Muhisibi’s teaching. “To abandon action 
for the sake of men is polytheism,” he said, and again, “ He 
who loves to have his words heard when he speaks is not 
an ascetic. . . . When an enemy slanders you, he is of more 

rofit to you than a friend, for each of his slanders is a 

indness done to you.” Asked whether asceticism (zubd) or 
satisfaction (ridd’—+.¢., lete resignation to the will of 
God) was better, he replied, “ Sati ion, for he who is 
satisfied desires no hi stage. There is a stage to be 
desired beyond renunciation, but none beyond satisfaction, 
and the sanctuary is superior to the gateway.”* 

Contemporary with Fudayl b. ‘Iyid was Abi ‘Ali 

eect 

* Sha‘rdnt, p. 40; i i, pp. 195 ff. 

* Qushayri, Risdla, p. 9; "Sha'ria, Pp PP PP- 97: 98, 179. 
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Shaqiq al-Balkhi (ob. 1 who is said to have abandoned 
grat wean ora io poses an associate of Ibrahim 

. Adham, whose teaching he systematised. He was one of 
the first in Khurasan to hold ar discussions on Sifism 
and the mystic “states.” He said of himself that he studied 
the Qu’an for twenty years until he was able to distinguish 
clearly between the material and temporal and the spiritual 
and etemal. He declared that 2 man’s godliness ogee was 
made known by three things, by ‘what be accepted, by what 
he rejected, and by what he said. The ascetic (zdbid), he 
said, was the one who manifested renunciation by what he 
did, but the devout man was he who manifested renuncia- 
tion by his tongue. Of the decadent state of morals in his 
time, Shaqiq said, “‘ When the learned man is covetous and 
seeks to amass wealth, whom can the ignorant man imitate ? 
And when the poor man (fagir) is famed for his poverty, and 
is desirous of this world and its soft raiment and the pleasures 
of marriage, whom can the covetous man find to imitate, in 
order to escape from his ? When the shepherd is the 
wolf, who will care for the sheep ?” Shaqiq, in opposition 
to the views of the Mu‘tazilites, extolled 2 rule of life in- 
volving a complete renunciation, a state of it 
acquiescence in the Will of God.' An ascetic of the same 
type was Yusuf b. Asbat (ob. 196/811), who spoke bitterly of 
the laxity of his day, and said that if a man were to renounce 
this world as did Abi Dharr and Abii Darda, he would not 
consider such a man an ascetic, for asceticism consists in 
adhering only to what is wholly lawful, and in his day 
there was nothing answering to this description to be found. 
The greatest humility, he said, was to go out of your house 
Tr to consider everyone you saw as being better than your- 
self.* 

A well-known traditionist of this period, who is included 
among al-Muhisibi’s authorities, is Sufyin b. ‘Unayna al- 
Hilali al-Kafi (0b. 198 /814), an ascetic who was said to have 
Laer peed : carers ig A anbtinay of 

ta period of sixty years. Mi of his teaching » aS 
revealed inthis sayings, is reflected in the writings of al- 

1 Qushayrt, op. sit., p. 13 3 Sha‘ rial, of. cit, p. 65 3 Ts L, p. 412. 

Pa Faend, Nefchéral Der 323; Tagh, A ee Shae pag 4% 
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Mubisibi—e.z., “ Nothing is more injurious than knowledge 
(of good) which is not acted upon”; and again, “ Con- 
cealment of poverty is to be desired, for it is a work 
and one which is hard to the soul.” The Holy War for the 
sake of God (ibid), he said, consisted of ten parts, one of 
which was fighting against the enemy (of Islam) and nine 
parts were fighting against the self. Of prayer he said: 
“ Let not anything that you know about yourself hinder you 
from prayer, for may answer the privet of the worst 
of His creatures, and He will answer the man who prays, 
saying, ‘O God, veil me with Thy beauteous veil,’ which 
means that, in His mercy, He will cast a veil over the sins 
of His servants in this world and the next.”* 

jf Mubasibl cites also ae Imim abe is esse 
whose pupil he was, according to one of his biographers.” 
Abu “Abdallah M. b. Idris al-Shafi (0b. 204 (820 ‘was a 
pepil of the Imam Malik and at first lived a s life, 

t later, as he gathered a group of adherents, he found 
himself unable to temain in retirement. He taught in 
Baghdad and afterwards went to Egypt. At first he was 

‘avourable to Siifism, but later he was si cone to seek 
truth wherever it was to be found. He declared that no 
food wing as be cepacia ape datrine wie eaeeits 

imself with plenary page ye (rukbas) attached to the 
performance of some act of devotion, for to seek such in- 
dulgences was to think lightly of God’s commandment : 
divines should be lovers of God, and a lover does not think 
lightly of the command of his Beloved.* 

Among the well-known Siifis of this period cited is Aba 
Sulayman ‘Abd al-Rahm4in al-Darini, who lived for some 
time in Basra, but later went to Daraya, neat Damascus, and 
died there in 215 /830. He was known as the “ Sweet Basil 
of Hearts” (rayhdn-i dilba) and was distinguished for his 
self-mortification and for his knowledge of spiritual ills and 
the temptations besetting the soul. He spoke of the need 
for watching over both heart and mem favourite 


* Sha'riol, op. cit., pp. 48, 49 5 Ti 56 fi 
: r Sabli. Tabager als i gps 5 BP eh 

i * Flojwitt, op. aift p. 1163 Tagh, Le P- 588; Sha'rani, op. oit., 1, 
435 
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theme of al-Muhisibi. He held that both hope and fear 
were necessary for the seeker after God. Hope he linked 
with lation (#xsthdbada) based on firm conviction 
(itigdd), while fear was linked with self-discipline (mujébada), 
ting from anxious uncertainty (idfirdb).' Darani said of 
the fagir that it was not fitting that the cleanliness of his 
garments should exceed the purity of his heart, but his 
outward appearance should resemble the state of his inward 
self. When asked about the best means of drawing near to 
God, he said, “‘ Let your state be such that when God looks 
upon your heart, He wilt find that you desire nought in the 
two worlds save Him alone.” There was nothing in either 
this world or the next, he said, of sufficient importance to 
keep men back from God ; everything which distracted a 
man from God, whether family or wealth or child, was to be 
sega as 2 misfortune, The true knowledge of God was 
o! y to be obtained by obedience to the uttermost,” 

addition to this long list of earlier authorities and many 
others whom he cites, al-Muhisibi also refers by name to 
his contemporaries, and includes a considerable number of 
these among his sources, Such is Abi Muhammad al-Fath 
b. Sa‘id al-Mawsili (ob. 220/835), an associate of Bishr 
al-Hafi and Sati Saget, conspicuous for his abstinence and 
his intercourse (with God). Among his sayings was this, 
“ The continual recollection of God in the heart produces joy 
in the Beloved,and upon him who prefers that recollection to 
his own lusts will God bestow His love. He who longs for 
God will renounce all save Him.” The heart deprived of 
food and drink, he said, will die at the last, though it take 
aay to do so. 

mystic teacher to whom al-Muhisibi does not appear to 
refer by name is Abi ‘Abdallah Ahmad b. ‘Asim al-Antaki, 
who is stated by a number of biographers to be the pupil of 
al-Muhasibi, but the evidence suggests that he was older 
than al-Muhasibi and was more probably his teacher. The 
date of his death is placed by a modern authority at 220/835.‘ 


1 Hujwirl, e it., pp. 112, 113, 

* Shs‘rini, 1, p. 68 ; Khatib, ep. at., X., pp. 248, 249. 
* Sha‘rint, op. cit., I., p. 68- 

* Cf L. Massignon, Essai, pp. 201 f. 
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He was 2 well-known writer, who edited the Kitab dawd 
da al-Nufas and the Kitab al-Shubabdt2 It is certain that 
there is a close resemblance between his teaching and 
that of al-Muhdsibi, though the latter’s is much more de- 
veloped. al-Antaki’s statement that “ Justice is of two kinds, 
the outward justice between yourself and the creature, and 
the inward justice between yourself and God,” and that 
“ the road of justice is the road of rectitude, but the road 
of grace is the road of perfection,” is reproduced word for 
word in al-Muhisibi’s teaching on the subject in his Adab 
al-Nufas (fols. 652, 656). Many other sayings of Antalki 
shew a close resemblance to the teaching of al-Muhisibi— 
«.g., “ The most profitable part of the reason is that which 
makes known to you the grace of God towards you and 
helps to give thanks for it and rises up to oppose 
sensuality” (of. al-Mubdsibi’s Kitab al-‘Agl). Again he 
wrote, “ Sincerity is to act without seeking the reward of 
bee action from any save God—it is that which cy ree 
m. hypocrisy and vainglory.” “ Assured faith,” Antakd 
said, “is a gift which God places in the heart of a servant 
so that he may contemplate therewith the affairs of 
the next life and by its power may rend aside every veil 
Ligeti him and bre is in the bigs 2 come, so that 
gazes upon invisible thi as if he saw them in 
very truth.” He advises paras be content and to avoid 
covetousness by preferring contentment, and to ensure 
the sweetness of asceticism by cutting short hope, and to 
destroy the motives to desire by despairing altogether of 
the creatures, to secure peace of mind by trust in God 
tafwid), to extinguish the fires of desite by the coldness of 
ir, to close the road to pride by knowledge of 
assured faith (yagin), to seek peace of through finding 
test for the heart, to secure of mind through ceasi 
to contend and abandoning the search for one’s own got 
to acquire kindliness by continuous association with those 
worshippers of God who are also wise, and enlightenment 
by continuous contrition, the door to which is opened by 
1g » FRAS, 1856. 


rn ula Fabaats” fol. agh. Cf at Mubasibts teaching, Chapters 
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long reflection, while the habit of reflection is to be ac- 
quired in solitary retreat. He says also, “ The most harmful 
time for speech is when silence would be better for you, 
and the most harmful time for silence is when speech would 
be more fitting for you and more necessary.” He says again, 
“ That which brings you neatest to God is the abandonment 
of secret sins, because if you fail inwardly, both your out- 
watd and inward acts are made void.) It is Antakt’s 
teaching on love which marks him out as a true mystic and 
may well have given al-Muhasibi inspiration for his own 
Writings on mystic love. Asked whether he was longing for 
God, Antaki said, “No, for you long for one who is absent, 
but when that One is present, why should you long for 
Him ?” Again he said that the signs of love include little 
extetior devotion, continual reflection and the taste for 
solitude and silence. When others look at the lover, he 
does not see them ; when he is called, he does not hear ; 
when misfortune comes upon him, he is not grieved ; and 
when success looks him in the face, he does not rejoice. 
He fears no one and has hope of no one, and makes no 
request of anyone. Act then, Antaki says, as if there were no 
one on the eatth but yourself and no one in Heaven but God. 
All actions, he teaches, ate to be guided by knowledge, and 
true knowledge comes through the light of certainty by 
which God enlightens the heart of His servant, so that he 
beholds the things of the spiritual world, and by the Rower 
of that light all the veils between him and that world are 
temoved until at last, by means of that radiance, he attains 
to contemplation of the Invisible.* al-Darani called him the 
“Explorer of Hearts” (/asis al-quiab) because of the keenness 
of his insight.* 

A very famous ascetic and mystic included among al- 
Mubhisibi’s contemporary sources is Abii Nasr Bishr b. al- 
Harith al-Hafi—the Barefooted—{ob. 227/841), 2 pupil of 
Yisuf b. Asbat and an associate of al-Fudayl, who was born 
in Mery and lived a life of celibacy and of great asceticism in 


1 Abo Nu‘aym, “ Hilyat al-Awliya,” fols. 173), 1743. 
* ‘Anas, Ter. 1. Cf al Mubisibt’s eaching om Knowledge and 
ve, ‘Vi. and XI. below. 


* Said of Nasi, Gf. p. 52 above. 
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Baghdad. Hunger, he said, purifies the heart and mortifies 
the lusts and A rise to subtle knowledge. The fagir in that 
age, he said, should count it good fortune to be neglected by 
men and to have his position concealed from them : when 
men contended for superiority (in re to religious ex- 
cellence) that meant ruin. He also had complaints to make 
of the divines of his time. “‘ They should be characterised by 
three things,” he said, “ accutacy in speech, lawfulness in 
food and much asceticism in regatd to worldly things. 


Today I do not know one them who possesses a 
single one of these palit how can such as these 
claim to have knowledge (of things Divine) 2” When asked 


about Siifism, he said that its meaning was threefold; it 
meant that the light of the $afi’s gnosis did not obscure the 
light of his abstinence (wara‘), that he did not assert about 
esoteric knowledge what was contrary to the exoteric 
knowledge of the Qu:’an and the Sunna, and that the gift of 
the power of working miracles (kardmat) should not lead 
him to draw aside the veil from what God has made unlawful, 
Bishr al-Hifi has left some written work.t 

al-Muhasibi did not hesitate to quote the Imam Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (ob. 24x f 853), who proved to be his bitter persecutor, 
after he himself had been persecuted, almost to the death, by 
the Mu'‘tazilites. Abmad b. Hanbal, though himself narrowly 
orthodox, associated with the great Safi Shaykhs, and while 
he was prepared to answer any question on religious prac- 
tice on his own authority, he would refer any question 
on mystical doctrine (Aega‘ig) to Bishr al-Hafi. al-Shafii, 
whose favourite pupil he was, when he himself set out for 
Egypt, said that he left behind him in Baghdad no more 
pious man or better jurisconsult than Ibn Hanbal.* 

Through Hemya . Ahmad al-Shami, al-Muhisibi cites 
the test. of his mystical contemporaries, Abu’l-Fayd 
Dhu'-Nin al-Misti Loe 245/859), the first in Egypt to give 
teaching concerning the “ states ” (abwal)and the “ stations ” 
(gragimat) of the seekers after God. He is too well known 

r any detailed account of his life and teaching to be needed 


* Sha‘rini, 1, p. 76. Cf. p. 39 above. 
* Hujwitl, pp. 117, 118. Cf. pp. 4, 14 ff. above, 
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here,! but it is to be noted that certain ing of his, 
concerning she saitts, bestia’ very close resesn to 
al-Muhasibi’s teaching on the same subject. It is related that 
the Caliph Muta il was greatly attached to Dhu’l-Nin 
and honoured him above all the pious and the ascetics, and 
on one occasion asked him to describe the saints, and Dhu’l- 
Niin said : “ O Commander of the Faithful, they are those 
whom God invested with the radiance of His love and 
adorned with the fair mantle of His grace, upon whose 
heads He set the crown of His joy, and He put love towards 
them into the hearts of His creatures. Then He brought 
them forth, having entrusted to their hearts the treasures 
of the Invisible, which depend upon union with the 
Beloved, and their hearts are turned towards Him and their 
eyes behold the greatness of His Majesty. Then He set them 
on the thrones of the search for a remedy, and He gave them 
knowledge of the places where the means of healing is to 
be found, and He caused their disciples to be abstinent and 
|-fearing, and to them He gave assurance of an answer 
to their prayers, and He said : ‘O My saints, if there come 
to you one sick through separation from Me, heal him, ora 
fugitive from Me, seek him out . . . or afraid of Me, then 
reassure him, or desirous of union with me, then shew him 
favour, or seeking to Me, encourage him, or 
despairing of My grace, help him, or hoping for My loving- 
kindness, give him good news, or with right thoughts of 
Me, then welcome him, or shewing love to Me, shew friend- 
ship unto him, or seeking to know My attributes, guide him. 
Or if he be doing evil in despite of loving-ki s, then 
temonstrate with him, or forgetful of it, then remind him. 
If anyone who is injured asks help of you, give it to him, and 
to him who joins you in My name, shew friendship ; if he 
goes astray, search for him, but if he constrains you to sin, 
put him away from you. ... O My saints, I have reasoned 
with you, and to you I have addressed Myself, towards you 
has been My desite and from you have I sought the fulfil- 
ment (of My Will), for upon you has My choice been laid, 
and you have I predestined for My work. You have I 
1 of. Studies in Early Mysticism, pp. 191 ff, 230 ff, and L. 
Massigaon Bee es Z 2, Pin dead 
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appointed for My service, and you have I chosen and made 

to be Mine elect. Not those who are proud do I seek to be 
My servants, nor do I desire the service of the covetous. 
To you have I given the most precious of rewards, the 
fairest of gifts, the greatest of graces. I am the Searcher of 
hearts, He Who knows the mysteries of the Invisible. . . . 
Tam the Goal of your desire, I Who read the secrets of the 
heart. Let not the voice of any that is mighty, save Myself, 
make you to fear, nor any sovercign but Myself. . . . He 
who has shown you enmity is My enemy, and to him who 
was friendly towards you have I shewn friendship. Ye are 
My saints and ye are My beloved. Ye are Mine and I am 
yours,” "1 

This list of authorities, | as it is, by no means ex- 
hausts the names cited by al-Muhisibi; but the list given 
tepresents those whose ing shews most plainly on what 
he based his own writings, and he writes for the most part, 
as a modern scholar would, giving authority for his state- 
ments, usually in the form of a tradition, with the name of 
its immediate transmitter, and in some cases with the chain 
of authorities (ismdd) by which it is traced back to the original 
traditionist, or the Prophet himself. Others of his writings 
represent the developement of his own doctrines and original 
teaching, for which he has no sources to quote. 

We have seen above that a certain Proportion of al- 
Muhbisibi’s material is derived indirectly from Christian and 
Jewish sources through Islamic traditions, but some ma’ 
also have been derived directly, through conversation wi 
individual Jews and Christians,* and through his own 

onal study of the Old and New Testaments and of 
Jewish and Christian mystical literature. The Mu'tazilite 
loctrines and method found a parallel in the development 
of less literal and more mystical interpretations of the Scti 
tures by the Jews, and during al-Mubhisibi’s lifetime the 
headship of the great Jewish academy of learning at Pun- 
, beditha, in ‘Iraq, was twice held by a Jewish mystic.? Much 
\ 4 Khatib, op. eit. VILL, pp. 394 f. Cf. sl-Mubisibl’s teaching, 
“y "Abn Ree * fols. 240b, 2484. 
. fu’ » 2482. 
‘ei H. Gractz, History of the Jews, po. 48 fF 
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Jewish literature was produced at this time, and the Jews of 
Bagra and Baghdad based their work on a study of the Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic writings, with their many mystical 
references and doctrines. These were Arabic-speaking Jews, 
and as early as the beginning of the eighth century an “Iriqi 
Jew, Jawayh de Bassora, was translating from Syriac into 
Arabic, and it is evident that the Jews were writing, as well 
as speaking, Arabic at the time when al-Muhasibi was 
formulating his teaching. 

al-Muhasibi’s references to the New Testament—+.z,, his 
reproduction of the Parable of the Sower at the beginning 
of the “ Ri‘aya” (fols. 5 ff.), the separation of wheat from 
tares (“ Ri‘aya,” fol. 54a), admonitions to trust in God 
combined with deprecation of anxiety for the morrow 
(Masdil fPl-A’mal, fol. 135b; Adab al-Nufas, fol. 60a), 
the “inheritance” of the righteous (Ri‘éya, fol. 1254), 
condemnation of the outward righteousness of prayer 
and fasting while the inward self is 2 “ desolation ” (Kitab 

Tim, chapter vi.), and phrases and ing derived 
from the Sermon on the Mount and also from the epistles 
of St. Paul—shew a knowledge of the phraseology of the 
Gospels and other writings of the New Testament which 
at least suggests, if it does not prove, an actual study of the 
Christian Scriptures on his part, which was possible, since 
before the ninth century a.p. an Arabic translation of the 
Gospels from the Syriac had been made for the use of 
Arabic-speaking Christians of the districts of the Near and 
Middle East,’ and there was also an Arabic version of St. 
poe epistles and the book of Ecclesiasticus available at 

is period? 

Christian mystical literature there was a great store 
available in al-Mubasibi’s time. Aphraates the Monk, by 
nationality a Persian, who lived in the fourth century A.p., 
wrote on the process of purification by asceticism, and has 
left teaching on the remembrance of death, which is very 


x g, FE. C. Burkitt, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 136. 
" Cf. M. D. Gibson, Studia Sinaitica, No. IL. pp. 5 f. Ya‘qitbi (bn 
Wadib), writing in a.p. 872, was well acquainted with the Four 
and the Acts, and obviously uses a written source in his Ta‘riks, 
L, pp. 73 f (ed. Houtsma). 
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similar to that which al-Muhasibi embodied in his ascetical 
teaching. Ephraim the Syrian, of the same period, was re- 
sponsible for mystical teaching based on the need for peni- 
tence, self-discipline and purification, by means of which 
the “ eye of the soul ” is enabled to see the secret Light of 
God. The Bock of the Holy Hierotheos, written probably 
ah Oop eek ct: the i centeny, AD tenis et Uy 
ification and sanctification, the cleansing of the soul 
‘tom defilement, fotlowed by its adomment with all virtues, 
the seeker after God passes into fellowship with Him. 
Isaac of Nineveh, also, living in the seventh century 4.D., 
in his Mystic Treatises, deals with the Way to God, and 
especially the s by which the seeker, through asceti- 
cism, finds purification and illumination.» Another East 
Syrian mystical writer was Simon of Taibfitheb, who died 
¢. A.D. 680, a physician who sought to explain the different 
faculties of the soul in their relation to the body and to the 
ice of asceticism. He had acquired the knowledge of 
ealing both body and soul, and his mystical teaching had 
much influence on later writers and on early Sifism.® It is 
interesting to note that al-Muhisibf also uses the phraseo- 
logy of medicine for the of mystical ia An- 
et Christian ascetic, * Qatraya, a monk who died 
about A.D. 690, wrote on “Solitude” and the asceticism, 
accompanied by meditation and lation, which would 
lead to “ pure prayer.”* Yet another East Syrian writer of 
this early period was Abraham bar Dashandad, who 
flourished between A.p. 720 and 730, and wrote a mystical 
treatise which urges to meditation on the world to come, and 

contempt for this temporal world.’ 

These men wrote in Syriac, but Isaac’s work, at least, 
was translated into Arabic, and there was so much inter- 
course between Christians and Muslims in the early centuries 
of the Islimic era and up to al-Muhisibi’s lifetime, that a 

? For a more detailed treatment of these writers of. my Studies in 
eel ray tari PE i Christies M Bar 

a shies, pp. 1 ff. ; Baumst 
Gosebiehte der Syrischen Literatur, pp. ag. #10; Pa wens t. low 
; go L. eto ironed FO, sishs ep. ‘ 
. Mingana, op. sit, pp. .; Baumst Op. tit., p. 226. 
* A. Mingana, op. cit., as a Fs Baumstark op, rip. 214 
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knowledge of such literature and the mystical teaching which 

it contained might well have been available to al-Muhasibi, 
a as he was to discover truth wherever it was to be 
found. 

Finally, the translation of Greek works into Arabic, an 
enterprise which received its chief impetus under the Caliph 
Ma’miin, and was carried on with enthusiasm by the philo- 
sophic school of al-Kindi (ob. A.D. 860) at Baghdad, in- 
cluded the — sore of one Taig work ee va first 
pat e iya aw Uthillijiya Aristatdlis {the so- 

led “ Theology peg tr *”, Chick was actually a 
translation of Porphyry’s lost commentary on the Enneads of 
Plotinus. An Arsbie translation of this appeared in A.p. 840 
and would raced have been in circulation during the last 

ats of al-Muhisibi’s life, and the contents may have been 

own earlier. The Nestorian Hunayn b. Ishaq al-Tbadi 
(AH, 803-73), who did most of his work at Baghdad, in 
addition to translating the Magna Moralia and other Aristote- 
lian writings, translated the Republic and the Timaus of 
Plato, and these may have been available early enough for 
al-Muhisibi to be acquainted with them? 

al-Muhisibi, therefore, had a wide e of soutces to 
draw upon, and much material from which to select what 
‘was appropriate to his pu: on which he was able to base 
his own teaching, developing an ascetical and mystical 
doctrine, which shews itll to be the product of a profound 
and original thinker, one who had studied widely and re- 
flected deeply, who had given himself to long years of medi- 
tation and contemplation, and in his writings we have also 
the fruits of his experience as ascetic and mystic, the expeti- 
ence of one who had trodden the mystic way and knew what 
it was to have attained to the goal. 


1 Cf. de Lacy O'Leary, Arabic Thonght and its Place in History, 
pp- 116, 137 ff. - 
* Cf. A. Guillaume, The Legacy of Islam, pp. 250 ff. The Timaus had 
ly been translated, in a.p. 815, by Ibn al-Batrik. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF AL-MUHASIBI 


Tue psychological theory of al-Muhasibi is based upon 
that of the Qur'an, but is more clearly defined, especially in 
his analysis of the self and the means by which it comes into 
relation with the world of experience, whether that ex- 
perience comes from without it or arises within it, whether 
the consciousness be invaded by the natural way of sensation 
and is limited to its interpretation, or whether it be the 
“ supernatural ” way, whereby the consciousness is invaded 
from within, apart from any sense-experience, and is offered 
thereby different opportunities of interpretation. In al- 
Muhisibi’s view, as in that of other mystics, both aspects of 
reality can be apprehended as facts of experience, able to 
fics knowledge by intesprctation and for purposes of 
wledge the region of the inner self (a/-bdpin) is as real as 
that of the outer world (a/-zahir), and of infinitely greater 
importance, 
al-Muhisibi, basing his view on the Qur’anic teaching,’ 
regards the heart (ga/b) as the essence of the self, an im- 
material principle which has the predominant control of the 
conscious life of man, by which reality is perceived and 
interpreted. Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Sahl al-Isfahni, a friend of 
al-Junayd, gives expression to the wide—and vague—sense 
in which the term was used, when he says, “ From the time 
of Adam to the resurrection le cty, ‘ The heart, the 
heart,’ and I wish that I might find someone to desctibe 
what the heart is or how it is, but I find none. What, then, 
is this heart, of which I hear only the name? That is to say, If 
I call intellect the heart, it is not the heart ; and if I call 
spirit the heart, it is not the heart ; and if I call knowledge 
e heart, it is not the heart. All the evidences of Truth exist 
in the heart, yet only the name of it is to be found.”* 


1 Cf. Siras 26 : 89; 15 : 12, 173 67: 3- 
» Hujwitl, Kashf al-Mabjab, p. 144. 
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al-Muhasibi’s idea of the heart corresponds to the Hebrew 
conception of it, as representing the whole inner nature, 
intellectual, emotional and volitional) and also the New 
Testament use of the word (xapSia), as the region of 
Spiritual experience ; “‘ With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,” ‘‘ Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 
So, too, the Christian mystic Isaac of Nineveh, using defi- 
nitely Psychological terms, writes, “The heart is the central 
otgan of the inward senses ”;? while the chief textbook of 
Jewish mysticism, the Zohar (derived originally from very 
ancient sources), in 2 Commentary on the First Command- 
ment, defines the “ heart ” as meaning “ the good and evil 
inclinations.”* 

The “heart,” in the sense in which al-Muhasibi and 
others of the Safis use the term, really represents the whole 
human personality, man consideted as a self-conscious being, 
in relation to this world and the world to come. It is the 
heart which constitutes the excellency of man, which 
distinguishes him from all other created beings, and enables 
him to know God and to accept of reject His commands, 
for it is the point of union between body and soul, where the 
spiritual is joined with the temporal. “ God only desires their 
hearts from His servants,” al-Muhisibi writes, “and their 
members will follow their hearts ”;> but while the “ actions 
of the members ” (a‘mdl a/-jawérib), the outward conduct, 
ate under the ultimate control of the heart, which may direct 
a towards evil or good, there ac also “ anon of the 

cart” (a‘mal al-quiab), including the motives sources 
of the outward actions, the cognitive, emotional and voli- 
tional processes, the exetcise of the virtues and vices, the 
ion of the psychological “states” (abmal) and the 
attainment of the mystic “ stations ” (magdmd#). The heart 
has “ hearing,” by which it may listen to the Voice of God 
and also to the “ whisperings ” of Satan, and it has sight, 


2 Cf. Becles. viii. 16, “I applied my heart to know wisdom and to 
see Red business that is done upon the earth.” 

2 Rom. x. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

* Mystic Treatises, p. 20. So also Simon of Taibitheh, “ The heart 
itself is the sense of senses ” (Early Christian Mystics, p. 66). 

* Zobar, TV., p. 61. 5 « Ri‘aya,” fol. rroa. 
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the “eye” by which it has power to contemplate spiritual 
fealities, wh it is enlightened, and may be blind to them, 
when it is dimmed by the darkness of lust. 

The heart is the “ ginning of all things.” From the 
physical heart proceed the life and health of the body, 
according to the word of the Prophet—* Within man there 
is a fleshly fragment, and when it is corrupt the body is 
corrupt, and when it is sound the body is sound. Is it 
not the heart ?”—while al-Muhasibi closes a list of the 
“ members ” of the body with the heart, saying, “ It is the 
chief of the members, and upon it depend the pasity of the 
body and its defilement.” So it is also with the immaterial 
heart, as the Prophet also said, “When a man makes his 
inward self sound, God will make his outward conduct 
sound ; when the secret life has been purified, God will 
putify the outward manifestation thereof.”* And al-Muhisibi 
writes, “God has laid commands and prohibitions upon 
each member, which are binding upon it, and He ordained 
for the heart, after faith and repentance, single-mindedness 
of action towards God Most High, and fear of His chastise- 
ment, and satisfaction with His decrees, and hope in His 
gtace.”* From the heart, therefore, proceed both sins and 
tighteousness, and according to its purity or impurity, so 
will a man attain to salvation or perdition, for “ the cor- 
ruption of religion,” says al-Mubasibi, “lies in the corryy 
tion of the heart.’”* So also Simon of Taibatheh had said, 
“ When the tables of the heart are inscribed with good . . . 
it radiates light, peace and life. But when they are inscribed 
with evil, it radiates tumult, perturbation, darkness and the 
error of ignorance through its care for the desires of this 
world, It is through the latter that the heart is injured and 
darkened, and through the former that the mind, the memory 
and the understanding are purified and illuminated.”* The 
heart is like 2 mirror, which serves its appeinte pespost 
when it is brightly polished and has been freed from all 

* Cf. “ Mubisabat al-Nufiis,” fol. g; “‘ Ri‘iya,” fol. 136. Cf. St. 
Augustine, Confessiozs, VI. 10. 

* “« Mubjsabat al-Nufés,” fol. 5. 

* “ Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol. 5. 

* Ibid, fol. 4. 5 Early Christian Mystics, p. 66. 
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defacement (jalé’al-galb)', but when veiled or defaced by 
sin it can no longer reflect the Divine Glory. So Abi 
Hurayra, one of al- Mubisibi’s authorities, had related in a 
tradition based upon the Qur’an (Siira 83: 14), “ Verily, 
when a true believer commits a fault, a black spot is created 
in his heart, and if his sins are increased, the black spot 
increases, so that it takes possession of the whole heart,”? 
and so it may become spiritually dead, for if the hearts of 
men ate veiled from God by their hardness, or defaced by 
the rust of sin, in this world, then their eyes will be veiled 
from the vision of Him in the world to come. Therefore, 
knowl of the heart and its ities and its modes of 
action (‘s ) is the ion of religion and the 
of the road which leads the soul to God, and al- 
Muhisibi devotes much of his teaching to this subject. 

The heart, then, while it has access to knowledge of the 
world to come (a/-akbira), has also access to the knowledge of 
this present world (a/-dunyd). As al-Hujwiti tells us, “ 
tease Gas i cay Doak baat ts neal Gon te 
order that it ma) the lower soul, which is the 
seat of falsehood, oad when he finds the evidence of gaosis, 
he also turns to the heart, in order that it may guide 
the spirit, which is the source of truth and reality.”* So there 
is warfare being waged continually within the heart, and 
that which urges it to enter by the net os opening on to 
the spiritual world is the higher soul, the “ ” of man 

rib, veda), which is the Divine gift, onc in sapure with the 
spirit of God, bestowed on Primal Man, at his creation, 
when God breathed upon him and man became a living 
= aka is that which strives towards the higher life, 
trolled Pr reason, inspired by faith and love, which 
the natural disposition is subordinated and transformed, by 
which the selfs is brought into subjection to the ae 
claims of God. This is the abode of the hidden, inmost 


* Cf. Palladius : “The mystic shall be worthy tosee withia his heart, 
even as in a polished mirror, the light of the revelation of God shining 
upon it” (Parad of the Fathers, I, p. 520) 

* Mishkét al-Masabif, X. 

» « Adab al-Nufus,” fol. 930i * Masi’il fi A‘mal,” fol. 1394. 

* P. 277. * Stra 25: 293 17: 87. 
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the conscience (sirr), which, being itself Divine in origin, can 
become conscious of the Divine. The sirr is the “ ground ” 
of the soul, the secret shrine of God Himself, wherein He 
knows man and man can know Him.’ It is that bottommost 
depth of the soul, which lies hidden away, ineffable as God 
Himself, that of which an old German mystic says, “ No 
human skill ever attains to know what the soul is in its 
bottommost depth, For that a supematural skill is needed. 
It is what is without a name,” of which, too, Heracleitus 
says, “‘ Thou canst not discover the bounds of the soul, 
albeit thou t its every road, so deep is its foundation.” 
But, on the other side, ever striving with the higher nature 
of man, utging the heart to enter and pass through the gate- 
‘way opening on the world of sense, is the lower soul (nafs), 
the seat of the appetites and of passion, the “ flesh ” with its 
sinful lusts. It is the “ law of the members ” in conflict with 
the law of God and the leading of the spirit.® It is the “ self” 
sed to goodness and to God, striving always for its 
own interests, regardless of what is pleasing to God or due 
to fellow-creatures, the self in its unregenetate state, that 
lower soul which commands to sin, which is headstrong to 
do evil (al-nafs Perna Seg cae a self al-Muhasibi 
writes, “ Place it where ighty placed it and describe 
it as He has described it and withstand it according to His 
command, for it is a greater enemy to you than Satan (Ib/is) 
himself, and Iblis gains power over you only by means of 
it and your consent to it. You know to what it calls you and 
that it was created weak, though its nature is strong in greed 
and dissimulation, for it is self-confident, self-assertive, 
disobedient to God, untrustworthy. Its sincerity consists in 
lying, its claims are based on vanity ; all that comes from it 
is itful, nothing that it does is praiseworthy. Be not 
deluded by the self and its hopes and its desires, for if you 
leave it alone, you are led astray, and if you give it what it 
desires, you will perish. If you neglect to examine it, you 


» Sacrij, Kitab al-Luma‘, p. 231. 

. Cf. R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, 200, 201. 

* Cf. St Paul: “ The mind of the is enmity against God, for 
i Sot abject tothe lew of God, neither indeed can it be” (Rom. 
viii. 7). 
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will fall under its control, and if you weaken in your strug- 
gles against it, you will be overwhelmed, and if you follow 
it in its desires, you will go down into Hell. The truth is 
not in it, nor any tendency to good; it is the source of 
affliction and the origin of all evil and the treasure-house 
of Iblis. None knows it save its Creator—what it displays 
as fear is really self-confidence, and what it displays as 
sincerity is only falsehood, and its claim to be single-minded 
in the service of God is pure hypocrisy.” Satan and his 
myrmidons, and the self and its lusts, are in league in their 
desire to bring the soul of man to perdition.* 

Tt is this lower soul which finds its pleasure and satis- 
faction in sin, which ceaselessly contends with the higher 
soul and is full of desire (rdghiba), always awake at- 
tentive to that which means its own destruction in the world 
to come. Its chief joy is in what is abhorrent to its Lord, 
while that from which it turns with aversion is what He 
desires ; the lightest of His commands is burdensome to it, 
and it flees from Him, rebelling against that which would 
lead it to eternal salvation.* This x ious self al-Muhisibi 
compates to a beast of burden, and like an animal which is 
at first wild and untamed, it must be trained by constant 
discipline, in order to become of use to him who is its 
master, so that he, in his turn, may carry out the Will of that 
greater Master, his Lord, and since this discipline will mean 

ultimate salvation of the self as Patt of the whole man, 
itis an act of compassion towards it.’ Slowly and reluctantly 
the self may be brought under obedience, from time to time 
still struggling against the compulsion brought to bear upon 
it, and seeki the a accomplishment of its own desires and 
test from discipline, yet by degrees subdued by the constant 
pressure brought to bear while the higher soul gradually 
ins the upper hand, and it becomes the soul reproachful 
Gnafs al-lawwdéma), for therein the higher nature is waging 
an ever more successful war against the lower, until at last 
the victory is achieved and the struggle is over. Iblis and his 
hosts have been routed and the lusts of the flesh no longer 

1 Mubisabat al-Nufis,” fol. 5. 

2 Bad? man anib ila Allah,” fols. 182, 196. 
+ “ Muhisabat al-Nufis,” fol. 9. 
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make ay ; the soul has become a captive, in complete 
sabuleeoee the Wal of its Lord; it has picid toarapafia 
and has become the “ soul at rest ” (al-nafs al-mmutme’ inna) 

While earlier writers, and certain of his own contem- 
poraties, held that the reason or intelligence (‘ag/, vods) 
was to be identified with the heart (gaib) or the spirit (ra), 
al-Muhisibi regarded the reason as something distinct, 
conceming it he wrote a treatise, which became celebrated 
among those who discussed the subject of the intellect and 
its natute.? In this treatise al-Muhasibi defines the reason as 
a “natural disposition or instinct bestowed by God upon 
His creatutes,”* which is invisible to them, both in them- 
selves and in others, and can be neither touched nor tasted 
not experienced. But God has made them to know Him 
by means of the reason, and through it they bear witness 
to Him, for through the intellect they recognise what is 
beneficial to them and what is injurious, and he who can 
distinguish between these two in things temporal knows 
that God has bestowed upon him reason, which has been 
withheld from the insane and the irresponsible and the 
weak-minded.* Like other Muslim writers, al-Muhasibi 
holds that the reason departs during sleep, as the spirits 
of men are said to do.° Through the actions of a man it 
can be seen whether he is possessed of reason, the power of 
discrimination between good and evil in material things, and 
reason used in this meaning corresponds to the quality of 
intelligence, or good sense. “ The sign of it is the power to 
organise (bum al-tadbir) and to put things in their right place, 
whether in or in act, and the proof of that is the 
preference of the greater to the less.”* 

1“ Adib al-Nufts,” fol. 792; ‘‘ Bad’ man andb ila Allah,” fols. 
2a, at C. Stra £93 of Onn Regier ioe unto ra Lord, well- 
satisfied, accepted.” Cf. Roligions Essays, pp. 7 §- 

* Cf. Subki, Tad. a1 iy, I, 0 efi d, 1. p. 84. 

+ G; “hear be Utne Naber’ 628 Leone’ ie rr bro 
spizit, and the spirit in the soul, and the soul in the body: then He 
mingled the reason with them.” Hujwiti, op. sit. p. 509. 

«© Matiyyat al“Agl wa ma‘nihu,” fol. 104. 

+“ Rittya,” fol. 53b. Cf. Rimi: “Bach night Thou dost set free 
the spirit from the body's snare and dost erase the tablets of the 

* (Mathnasi, I. i. 388). 
® “ Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 912. 
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The reason is also the means by which God speaks to the 
conscience of His servants, through promises and warnings, 
whereby they can discriminate also between what is morally 
good and evil, and know what may be beneficial in this 
world, but harmful in the next. In dealing with this subject, 
al-Muhisibi takes into consideration the views of certain of 
the speculative thinkers, the scholastic theologians, who de- 
clared that the reason was the most excellent of the 
spiritual (r#), and asserted that the core of ev. ing was its 
purest part, and therefore it was that the reason was called 
the mind (/#bb=the core). Here the term ‘ag/is used not only 
of the quality of intelligence, by which a man perceives, but 
of the percipient mind itself, and al-Mubasibi himself uses 
the term to cover both senses.? Others had asserted that the 
reason was a light, which God placed in the heart as a natural 
instinct, by which to perceive and comprehend, which in- 
creased in power as knowledge was nas ace Others, 

ain, held that reason was the comprehending knowledge 
of God (ma‘rifa) bestowed by Him upon His servant, that 
he might thereby increase in knowledge of good and evil. 

al-Muhisibi’s own view is that the reason is a natural 
instinct (ghariza), which makes use of experience, to acquire 
knowledge and to comprehend it. It is a gift which God 
has bestowed on man in order that he may understand the 
revelation sent down to him, and so may become a believer, 
God-fearing, abiding in the Divine commands. al-Mubhasibi 
telates what tradition has to say of the creation by God of 
the reason or intellect, how it was given insight and the 
power to speak and be silent and to listen to the Divine 
message to understand it, and how its Lord addressed it 
at the last, when its creation had been completed, saying, “By 
My Majesty and My Glory and My Greatness and My Power 
and My sovereignty over My creation, I have not created any 
being for which I have greater regard, or which is more 
precious to Me, than thyself, or more excellent in My sight 
than thou att in thy dignity, because through thee I am 
known and through thee I am worshipped, and by means of 

+ “ Miiyyat al-"Aql,” fol. 1052. ' 

* Cf. al-Kindi’s doctrine of Reason, de Boer, History of Philosophy in 
Islam, p. 102. 
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thee I am praised, and th thee I take and by thee I 
give, and by thee I requite. To thee I give My reward and 
upon thee comes My chastisement.” So God has distin- 
guished the reason by its excellence and has given it 
power and has made the intelligent to hold the position 
which is highest and most honourable in this world and 
the next. al-Muhasibi urges his readers to have no com- 
panionship except with one who is intelligent and God- 

eating, and not to associate with any save a learned man, 
possessed of insight.’ 

But no man can be said to have perfect understanding, 
through the reason, of God, for there is no limit to the know- 
ledge of God, since He is Infinite and the true significance of 
His attributes is not to be encompassed by human know- 
ledge: not even the angels, none but the All-High Himself 
can attain to such perfect knowledge.* At the same time, 
the reason enables the believer to understand the Unity of 
God (in the theological, though not the mystical sense of 
the term) and His power and sovereignty, and also the nature 
of sin and its consequences, and the sickness which afflicts 
the soul and how to seek the remedy thereof. The reason is 
that within man which is cewincel aie presentation of 
facts and by proof concerning that which is not concrete, 
but abstract, matetial for thought. al-Muhasibi admits that 
the intellect, if itis weak, finds it difficult to prefer the service 
of God to sin, to choose knowledge rather than ignorance, 
and to prefer the pve 2 of the religious life to the pursuit 
of the pleasures of this life ; but if rightly directed, it is one 
of the greatest gifts of God. There is no adornment like 
that of the reason, and no t wherewith a man is 
clothed more fair than knowledge, for God Most High is 
not known except by means of the reason and is not obeyed 

2  gl-Wasiya (al-Nagi’ih),” fol. 16b ; ** Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol. r. 

4“ Miiyyat al-‘Aq),” fols. 105 f., 1080. Cf. Barth : “ Pure and cx- 
alted stands the power of God, not beside and not over, but on the 
other side of all conditioned—conditioning powers—the First and the 
Last and as such the Unknown, but nowhere and never a Magnitude 
amongst others in the medium known to us.” Cf.also St. J.Chrysostom: 
“Tt is presumptuous to say that He who is the ion 
of even the higher Powers can be compassed and comprised by the 
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except through know! . BE ood and fect gift, 
al Mabisibi Folds, puiedee Ser F but it ‘ee 8 to 
make the best possible use of such gifts, and he is to emplo 
his reason in order to co-operate with the grace of God. 
“Know,” he writes, “that the origin of every speech is 
action (i.¢., of the heart) and the origin of every action is 
knowledge, and the origin of all that is the grace of God 
(tawjiq), combined with the right use of the intelligence and 
much reflection.”* 

He quotes a tradition of the Prophet, who said, “ God 
will not accept the prayers of a man or his fasting or his 
pilgrimages or his giving of alms or his warfare for the sake 
of (jibad), or anything in the nature of good works, if 
he has not used his intelligence (in order to understand the 
tme significance of these things).”* In accordance with this 
view was the statement made by one of the Companions, 
who declared that the increase of his intelligence by the 
amount of an atom each day was dearer to him than the rep 
up of the sword in the service of God and the sacrifice o! 
himself and his goods, or the ‘ous expenditure of his 
wealth on good works and in . al-Muhisibi, therefore, 
urges his readers to desire that gift of reason, that quality of 
intelligence, for it brings as its most excellent it the in- 
clination to obey God in what He.ordains for His servants 
and to avoid what is contrary to His law, and if that has been 
accomplished, the reason has brought good fortune (nasib). 
The man who is governed by reason is the most obedient to 
God, and disobedience to Him shews a lack of intelligence.* 
Of those of God’s servants who obey Him and observe a 
scrupulous abstinence (i.e., refrain from what is unlawful), 
that one who makes most use of his reason is most certain 
to choose what is well pleasing to God and is most accept- 
able to Him.* 

The foregoing ate the terms used to represent the means 
by which he the self-conscious ego comes into relation with 
the world of expetience, and al-Muhasibi deals further with 
the equipment and working of those means. As the physical 

1 “ Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 100. 
4“ gl -Wasiya (al-Nagi’ih),” fol. 162. 


® Ibid., fol. 166 * Ibid., fol. 236. 
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senses convey impressions from the outer world of sense- 
experience, so there ate inner “ senses ” to deal with these 
impressions, the power of imagination, of reflection and of 
remembrance,' While the law of passivity means the re- 
ception of impressions from without, in the form of multi- 
plicity, the law of activity, from within, reduces that multi- 
plicity to a unity, and mind makes itself predominate over 
matter, by usi its powers of perception and cognition and 
will. al-Muhisibi, in his rule of life, seeks to co-ordinate 
perception, by means of the memory, with reflection, 
Sg the intelligence, and with action, by means of the 
il].2 
Of the psychological influence of the emotions, al- 
Muhisibi has much to say, and he makes full use of his 
knowledge of this influence in Ls i to those for 
whom he writes. The Kitéb al-T. , with its lurid 
— of the Hell destined for the unrepentant sinner, 
is calculated to rouse the emotion of fear to its highest 
pe while its picture of the joys of Paradise, set before the 
ithful believer as his goal, and that to which he may attain 
as his t abode, makes an equally pong appeal to 
hope (pleasure), “ The danger is great,” he writes, “and 
the is weak, and death is nigh at hand, and the regard of 
God is upon you, and nothing that you do is hidden from 
Him, whether it be done openly or in secret. You cannot 
endure His wrath, and you have no strength to bear His 
chastisement, and you are unable to dispense with His 
presence ; therefore take care in regard to yourself before 
the time comes to meet with Him.”* But for those who have 
held steadfastly to their faith, mindful always of that world 
to come, there will be the purification from all defilement, 
neither sorrow nor pain shall afflict them again, and death 
shall be no more, but everlasting joy shall be theirs. ‘They 
Da AAG Cai rejoicing in His 
ood pleasure and His love, shall enter upon the life which 
is immortality.* With fear and hope thus filling and domi- 
nating their hearts, what can they do but refuse the evil and 
2 Cf. Simon of Taibithch, Early Christian Mystics, p. 45. 
* Cf. L. Massignon, Passion, pp. a 
= csp al-Tawabbum,” teste f * Ibid, fol. 1680 
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choose the good ? That which breaks down the contumacy 
of man and opens his eyes to his errors and his sins is the 
power of fear and hope, directed towards his Lord, which 
work upon his mind and incite him to tepentance while 
there is yet time, and make him willing to renounce what 
his heast desires and his carnal self longs after, which is 
abhorrent to God, so that he may be protected from the 
pains of Hell and become worthy of entrance into the 
presence of God.? “ Fear,” writes al-Muhisibi, “is indis- 

able to the heart, but it does not rise up until the desire 
to sin has wholly died within him, and faith has been 
established by the intensity of fear.”* But the emotion of 
fear is not only the cruder type aroused by the possibility of 
physical pains and penalties, but the feat of doing what is 
contrary to the Divine Will. “ What afflicts the servants of 
God is their fear of the loss of God’s good pleasure, and His 
disapproval of them, and this is more to them and more 
pant to their hearts than the loss of Paradise and the 
rear of Hell.” This is the fear of the servant, not the sinner, 
a fear inspired by the greatness of God, the sense o 
awe and reverence before the “ mysterium tremendum ” 
of the Transcendent God, the of the creature 
before the overwhelming Majesty of God the Creator, a 
fear which, because of the fascination also aroused by 
that mysterious Splendour, is mingled with the emotion 
of love.* 

‘When asked about the nature of hope—that which is 
aroused by the prospect of pleasure, wl material or 
hae al-Muhisibi said, “ It is the cainpiaes - arate 

His , and sincerity in right thoughts of Hi 
at the a beng death." He holds that hope is to be 
employed in three cases : firstly, to save men from despair 
when they have sinned and then repented, to enable them to 
hope that God will accept their repentance ; secondly, to 
h aaa Moke waoneorer sng Dy oat ities plone ake 
works in the hope that these will be a in accordance 


: anes” fols. 125, ree) (MS. Leyden) 

a Nu‘aym, “ Hilys,” 2328 a 5 
* * Kithh ab Zubd,” aL 3b. Cf. also Chapter X. below. 
“ al-Sulami, op. ci#., fol. 120. 
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with His command not to despair of His metcy ; thirdly, in 
doing any action, to hope that it will be well pleasing to 
Him and be found acceptable in His sight.’ 

Sorrow—that godly sorrow which worketh repentance— 
pride, humility and disgust are among the emotional states 
with which al-Muhasibi deals, shewing how they affect the 
minds of men and their actions in relation to God and their 
fellow-creatures. 

As we have seen, the heart, including the reason, is the 
means by which reality is perceived and interpreted ; it is the 
instrument of knowledge (‘i/m and ma‘rifa). All knowledge 
comes from God and is the gift of His grace,” but there are 
different types of knowledge, differing not only in respect of 
the subjects dealt with, but in the manner in which they 
come to the heart of man. There is knowledge St 
what is lawful and unlawful in relation to this world, 
this is outward, external knowledge. There is also know- 
ledge concerning what is lawful and unlawful in relation to 
the next world, including such duties as worship, and ab- 
stinence, and asceticism, and patience, and contentment, and 
resignation, and generosity of soul, and peace of mind, and 
the realisation of God’s grace and strength of se and 
single-minded sincerity ; these ate the things which are 
lawful. On the other side are the fear of poverty, and dis- 
content with what is decreed, and rancour, and secret 
hatred, and jealousy, and dishonesty, and the love of praise, 
and contempt, and love of domination, and desire, and 
avarice, and insolence, and petulance, and self-glorification, 
and many other —— are unlawful. And the know- 
ledge which discerns these two classes is a spiritual, 
a knowledge. ‘ll 

ese s of knowledge, necessary for all mankind, male 
and female bord and free, can be acquired by accepting the 
tradition of others, who relate what was revealed by God to 
His prophets, or by the use of study and deduction, for the 
“gates” by which men come to knowledge of what is 
manifest and what is hidden are the gate of good counsel 
received from the wise, and the gate of a man’s knowledge 
+ ** Masa’il £1 A‘mal al-Qulib,” fol. 1254. Cf. Chapter X. below. 
2 “ Adab al-Nufos,” fol. 1008 ; “* Kitab al-‘Ilm,” chapter viii. 
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of himself, so far as it can be attained by ordinary study.? 
This intellectual knowledge is acquired by a man’s use of 
the reason in reflection (tafakker), and consideration (nazr), 
and remembrance (dsiér), in order that he may continue to 
profit from experience (/‘#bdr) and exalt his virtue by adding 
to his knowledge. “ He who reflects little,” says al-Muha- 
sibi, “ learns little from experience, and he who learns little 
from experience gains little knowledge, and he who gains 
little knowledge increases in ignorance and does not attain 
to righteousness, nor the satisfaction of certainty, nor the 
spirit of wisdom. Nor can anyone acquire knowledge by 
mete repetition with the tongue.” 

Reflection al-Muhisibi considers to be one of the most 
important “works of the heart.” It is 2 form of inward 
service, by which God’s servant is strengthened for outward 
service. In solitary reflection is found the key to wisdom, and 
thereby the servant advances from service to his goal—salva- 
tion.? al-Muhasibi goes so far as to say that reflection leads 
te all good, an lection enables a ~-— to iaow pneines 

¢ is serving or committing sin, and to know whicl 
two duties comes first sl to chocae atight between them. 
Reflection for a single hour, he says, is better than service 
(by good = for a whole year, because that reflection 
may tum a man from sin to obedience, and reflection brings 
knowledge both of what is obligatory and what is voluntary 
Ge, works of supetetogation), and it leads to the glorifica- 
tion of God love to Him, and whichever type of re- 
flection it is, on what is to be avoided, or what is to be under- 
taken, it is the best means to employ, and a most excellent 
stage in the service of God.‘ But reflection is not an easy 

ing, because reflection upon the world to come tutns aside 
the heart from its pleasure in the things of this world, and 
reflection on the Day of Resurrection and the Last Judg- 
ment is the cause of sorrow and grief and fear, which are 
distasteful, and reflection means, too, that 2s 2 result there- 
of the self will be cut off from what it desires, which is seen, 


< “* Kitab al-Ilm.” iv., v.; * Adib al-Nufiis,” fol. 832. 
“« M@iyyat al-‘Agl,” fols. 1118, 1124. 
» © Kal ak Zaid fl 
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in the light of reflection, to be abhorrent to God, and, to the 
self-seeking, that which means seeking the wil! of God in- 
stead cannot be easy or acceptable. But reflection becomes 
ssible and easy by the concentration of the thoughts and 
Eependence upon God for His help, and such concentration 
the mind is secured by cutting off the physical senses from. 
what would be a cause of distraction from the outer world, 
and then by keeping the inner senses from consideration of 
any worldly affairs those on which it is desirable to 
teflect, Then the thoughts are concentrated and the mind is 
attentive, and it becomes ible to reflect. 
Remembrance is Tinked up with reflection and is a part 
of it, for it includes the remembrance of what God has 
urged upon His servant and what He loves, and the re- 
membrance of the power of the Adversary, and how the 
latter has been the cause of sin in the past, and it means, too, 
the remembrance of the regard of God upon His servant, of 
Him Who is the All-Seeing, the All-hearing, Whose know- 
ledge penetrates to the very secrets of the heart, and such 
remembrance, combined with the shame it brings, will 
assuredly conduce to reflection, and reflection leads to 
certainty (tathabbut) about what is right and ae 
By these processes, then, knowl is acquir , and of 
it al-Muhasibi says, “ Knowl is to the mind as 2 lamp 
to the eye, and as the light of the sun to the sight. Know- 
ledge was given to man by God, so that his reason, making 
use thereof, might enable him to realise how the darkness of 
ignorance veils him from the remembrance of the next 
world and the re; of his Lord upon him. The reason is 
like the eye which seeks help from the lamp, knowing what 
is the result of darkness in the house, and so the wise 
servant strives with his intellect to make use of knowled; 
and to act in accordance with it, and so to ward off the si 
suggestions of the self and the Adversary.* al-Muhisibi 
further develops this theme of knowl as lighe by the 
illustration of a man walking along a road in black darkness, 
afraid of being lost and of slipping in the heavy rain, 
and the possession of sight will not profit him without 


1“ Rittya,” fols. 148 f. * [bid., fol. 232. 
* Ibid, fol. 490. 
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a lantern, and a lantern will not profit him unless he has 
sound sight, and sight and the Jantern together will not 
prot him if he does not direct his eyes to the spot where 
Tis Hoe feet ares 00: ob fate ot ie cue, eet 
if he looks up at the heavens, or turns round, even though 
his sight be sound and his lantern alight, if he does not direct 
his gaze towards the ground he is Tike a man who has no 
sight. Sound sight is like the reason and the lantern is like 
knowledge, his gaze, directed towards his footing, is 
like the gaining of assurance by means of the reason and 
ing every effort to understand what is presented to him. 
So, by the use of the reason, by the acquirement of know- 
ledge, by the reflection and consideration which lead to 
assurance, a man can leam to distinguish between what is 
good and what is evil, and through the exercise of his will, 
thus informed by knowledge, can act rightly and in ac- 
cordance with the Divine Law. 

But these types of knowledge received from others, of 
achieved by means of the processes of the reasoning in- 
telligence, will only enable a man to know God indirectly 
and by external means ; they do not represent that real and 
intimate comprehension of Him which is “as a fathomless 
sea,” to which the intellect and its processes cannot attain, 
that gnosis (ma‘rifa) which is the greatest of God’s gifts, 
“ before all things and the origin of all things,”* that inner 
intuition or insight which with reality—that is, with 
God—without the mediation of sense-experience or intel- 
lectual process, which is something mystical and supet- 
natural. The soul, in the inmost depths of its hidden sanc- 
tuary (sirr), has a power of “ divination,” of knowing and 
ftecognising the Divine, when God shews Himself to the 
soul which has eyes to see Him, when the soul and God 
fecognise cach other, and can do so because they are in 


ey cette ecre b. Of. Hh 6 ff. Gf. also Simon 
ee |-Nuftis,” fol. 93. Cf. Hujwiti, pp. 16 f. Cf. also Si 
of Taibttheh, “A part of kaowledge Pipher by words, but 
through the in silence of the mind . . . it lifts itself up towards 
the sublime tay of the hidden Godhead . . . it becomes a knowledge 
nets higher than all Katowiedge, for it bas neached the Divine koow. 
ledge of the hidden Godhead, which is higher than all understanding ” 
(Early Christian Mystics, p. 11). 
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truth akin, because man was made in the image of God and 
has therefore something of the Divine in the profoundest 
depth of his being, and this intuitive knowledge of God is 
the recognition, by the spirit of man, of the Divine Spirit, 
whence it came. 

There is, then, another type of knowledge than that 
which comes through “natural” experience and its inter- 
pane and a mode of knowing than that exercised 

y the intellect. It is derived from ience, indeed, but 
an experience which breaks in upon the soul from the Un- 


seen, when and as God chooses, and this ience is 
apprehended, and know! of God attained, gh the 
willing acceptance of the Divine grace by 2 soul which is 


ive, ready, with eyes to see and ears to hear, and hands 
outstretched to receive that gift.’ It is not by any processes 
of reason that this knowledge is gained, but by intuition, 
by direct contact with that which is presented to it. This 
power of direct apprehension of the Divine, this intuitive 
insight, is latent in every man; it is what raises him above 
all other creatures, and is inherent in his nature as being 
made in the image of God, but not every man is able to make 
use of it for the sg sia} which it was given. When the 
eye of the heart is di and its hearing dulled and the 
mirror is defaced by rust, then man cannot know God. But 
if the eye of the heart is no longer clouded by the darkness 
of lust, but enlightened by the removal of the veils between 
it and the vision presented to it, then it can contemplate the 
Divine Mystery.? If the eats, dulled by ignorance and un- 
willingness to hear, are enabled by knowledge (‘i/m) and 
training to listen to the Voice of God, He will speak in 
such wise that they can hear and understand.’ The revela- 
tion of God is pure grace on His part, the heart can only 
prepare itself to be ready when the hour comes, but since 
ioe ips and outstretched hands 
i 
And \Paning Pace ‘Thy servant stands, 
Call Thou eazly, call Thou late, 
To Thy great service dedicate. 


(Expectans Excpectavi. 
1 “ Mubisabat al-Nufiis,” fols. 9, if ) 
* © Rifaya,” fols. sa, 5b. 
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this understanding knowledge is necessary to perfection, the 
possession of it is the thing to be most sought after by the 
traveller on the road to God. 

al-Muhisibi incites men to seek to prepare themselves to 
receive this gnosis, by shewing that it is indeed a pearl of 
gteat price (fa°iga). “'The best of men,” he writes, “are 
those who live nearest to God, and those who are nearest to 
Him are those who know Him best. Men attain to excel- 
lence in proportion to their knowledge (ma‘rifa). They serve 
God for His own sake alone, according to their knowledge 
of Him ; they are convinced of the truth of His promises 
and humble themselves before Him, in proportion to their 
knowledge ; and whether what they do and what they say is 
right depends upon their knowledge. They ate satisfied 
with God and ate acquiescent in His will and trust to Him in 
all their affairs according to their knowledge of Him, They 
thank God for His grace and place their hope in Him and 
fear Him, in accordance with what they know of Him. It 
is understanding knowledge which leads them to right 
thoughts of Him and gives them patience to obey Him and 
to refrain from disobeying Him, and to conceal their service 
to Him and to endure the afflictions which come upon them 
by His dectee, which makes them love what is dear to Him 
and hate what is abhorrent to Him, If gnosis is lacking in a 
man, then he falls short in all these respects.” 

This penetrating wisdom enables a man also to know 
himself thoroughly, for a knowledge of God is closely con- 
nected with a knowledge of self, and al-Muhasibi illustrates 
the effect of this knowledge by the parable of a basket 
placed in the road, containing flasks, which are full, with the 
necks fastened up. People pass by the basket and do not 
know what is in it, until a passer-by comes upon it and 
says, “I will uncover this basket and see what is in it.” 
And he uncovers it and sees flasks which are full and he 
does not know what is in them, and he unfastens all the 
straps and there comes forth to him from one the scent of 
musk, and from another the scent of ambergris, and from 
this one the fragrance of frankincense and from that the 
perfume of saffron, and from others the scent of civet and 

+“ Adib al-Nufis,” fol. 100d. C7. “ Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol. 4. 
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jasmine and other perfumes and ointments. From another 
flask comes the smell of naphtha, and from this the smell of 
tar and from that of sulphur, and the strong fetor of their 
smell is mote than he can endure. People as a whole, al- 
Muhisibi says, are like the basket and the flasks, and they in 
theit knowledge and qualities are as different as the flasks. 
But the individual i 0 like the basket, considered as a 
whole, and the flasks represent the individual’s chatacter- 
istics and moral ities, and the sweet are the 
good qualities desirable virtues, and the evil smells are 
the evil qualities and the vices. And the self, with all its 
qualities, can only be examined and tested by this under- 
standing wisdom (ma‘rifa)2 It is, then, one of the test 
of g ings and a means of approach to God. “ There- 
fore,” al-Muhisibi concludes, “ seek it from Him Who is 
its King, in the spirit of one who is not worthy that it 
should £ gtanted unto him.”? 
Only by means of this knowledge can men recognise the 
of and become pattakers thereof, otherwise they 
will pass it by unheeded, just as the beasts do not realise the 
fragrance of musk, even though their noses pass close to 
it,for gba ire suet og ne imination.® So it is with the 
gifts of : they must be recognised and appropriated if 
they are to bear fruit. “ The hungry man,” says al-Muha- 
sibi, “‘ desires bread and the thirsty man desires water, and 
if bread and water ate placed before them it does not profit 
them to be aware that bread and water are there, the 
ptoximity of bread and water is of no use to them unless 
they eat of the food and drink of the water. So also is it 
with you: your knowledge of and its proximity to you 
does not benefit you, nor your for it, until it becomes a 
pact of your very self and you become one of those who 
‘ollow after it.” And, finally, it is only by gnosis that the 
believing soul can sO atten to that binectate ience 
of the presence of which al-Muhasibi calls “ fellow- 
ship ” (4s) with God, which issues in that unitive life which 
is the ultimate aim of the mystic.* 
1 Adab al-Nufiis,” fols. 842, 845. 
* Ibid., fol. ro0b. * [bid., fol. 974. 
4 Ibid, fol. 852. 5 Ibid., fol. gb, 936. 
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Since, then, God has appointed salvation to be by means of 
this gnosis, by which the will (srdda) is directed aright, it is 
for man to himself by freei the soul from all 
obstacles to the Divine gift ; and al-Muhasibi’s rule of life is 

i towards this end, in order that all a man’s capaci- 
ties, his “ members ” and his senses, his outward conduct 
and his inward self, may be brought under control, until 
actions, feclings, intellect and will ate brought into con- 
formity with the Divine Will. “This effort of unification,” 
writes a modern psychologist, “if inspired by a moral and 
religious ideal, cin be an ascesis, a tectification of the 
desires and the will, crowned by a complete abandonment of 
self and all things to the transcendent Being, the soverei 
Lord and sovereign God .. . the concentration of the 
soul, the simplification of its speculative content, beneath the 
urge of a single love, sustained by the firm hope of a cor- 
Petpondenes on God’s part.” 

very beginning of this process of ascetic preparation, 
the voluntary act of the heart, directed towards the attain- 
ment of gnosis, al-Muhasibi sees to be the Intention pa), 
for the intention, rightly directed and firmly maintained by 
continual, inward striving, will lead the novice onward in 
that difficult journey which many seek to undertake, in which 
but few persevere to the end.? One of the “ gates ” 
God man, by which he is led into the knowledge of 
Divine things, is the “ gate of the intention and its  pasises: 
tion, which leads to the will to do good in secret and openly, 
in things great and small.” The essential part of action is 
the intention, which must be free from all tinge of hypocrisy 
and ali self-interested motives, otherwise the action is of no 
value. With his usual common sense, al-Muhiasibi observes 
that it is of no use for the servant to know what he should 
do or refrain from doing, and not to know how to form his 
intention or how to be sincere in his purpose, as to what he 
will do or refrain from doing, since these precede action. 
Many a man lives his life dies when his hour comes, 
without having realised the importance of this.‘ al-Muha- 

2 J. Maréchal, Studies in the Poyebology of the Mystics, pp. 304, 316, 320. 

i tae fol. 924. ome iitadhine 

* Cf. p. 98 above. 4 Adab al-Nufts,” fols. 82b, 834. 
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sibl defines the intention as, “ The desite of the servant that 
he should act in one particular way, and when he wishes to 
do that act to that end, then that wish is an intention, directed 
either towards God Most High or towards another than 
Him .. . an intention is towards action in a certain way_ 
for the sake of this world or the world to come. As, for 
example, a man sets out on a warlike expedition and his 
intention in that is to gain a reward and fame, and so also he 
ptays, intending to win the heavenly rewatd or the praise of 
men. But the intention of one who acts for the sake of God 
is to seek for His reward and no other. If you wish to be 
sincere and to pray and to obey God in all you do, and you 
have established your intention, and have put aside every 
sinful temptation, out of godly fear, then that wish is an 
intention directed towards God. But if you wish to fast, 
while intending to break your fast, and desire to pray but 
ate too slothful, or interrupt your prayer through pre- 
occupation with this world, ead wish to abandon sin out 
of godly fear but your soul will not bring itself to be ni 
then that desire on your part means love towards something 
other than God.”? The preparation of the heart, then, de- 
pends primarily on the and direction of the desire 
which initiates it. So 2 modern writer points out, saying, 
“Recent psychology has emphasised the dependence of 
thought on desire... . Thought, desire and will are 
indissoluble elements in a single vital process ; yet conation 
seems prior in importance and, to a large extent, in time.””* 

al-Muhdsibi deals with the case of that man who avoids 
formulating a good intention, either because his self shrinks 


from the sacrifice involved in ing it out, or because he 
fears that his sincere intention may be frustrated by sug- 
gestions on the of Iblis, ing him to hypocrisy, but 


this attitude al-Muhasibi judges to be weakness. Men are 
not called upon to change their nature, and since God 
allows the suggestions of Satan, He has also provided the 
seana-o€ sepetling theta, toy giving to mec the Hesings 
of reason and knowledge. Men are tempted through 
their human nature, and God has commanded them to 
strive against temptation by using their reason and their 
2 “Riya,” fol. 664. * BH, Streeter, Reality, p. 77. 
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knowledge. It is the duty of His servant to form a good 
intention and to deny to the self what it desires to do, to 
frustrate that intention. al-Muhasibi quotes a tradition in 
this connection from Wahb b. Munabbih,! who said, 
“‘ Faith is the leader and reason is the driver and the self is 
the seats Bae: If its leader is remiss, it turns aside from 
the , if its driver is lectful, it is restive against 
its leader; but when both ae and leader are Mest’ then 
the self goes on its way, obediently, or unwillingly, as the 
case may be.” So, when the self is given over to est, lust 
can be driven back by the reason; but if the reins are 
loosened, then the self goes on its own way and leaves the 
toad. No man can to get away from his own nature, 
accotding to which he was fashioned, or to be like the 
angels, whom their Lord created possessed of reason and 
insight (basa’ir) and also free from passion and sensual 
desires, and so they are not enticed by lust, and sensuality 
offers them no roel ag They serve God continually, and 
do not weary, for there is nothing to check or influence their 
service and continual devotion to God. Not to them is ap~ 
pointed the reward of the joys of Paradise, since they wage no 
‘war against passion and sensuality, nor do they endure pain 
ot weariness or affliction. They ate not subject to punishment, 
and they continue for ever in their devoted service of God. 
At the other end of the scale are the beasts and the birds 
and the reptiles, whose nature is sensual, and to them is 
given instinct in accordance with what they need to fear 
and what they must seek for their sustenance, and they take 
care of themselves and their offspring. They have not been 
given reasoning powers, and cannot understand commands 
and prohibitions and the knowledge of consequences, and 
Of a sensi 


they are not liable to punishment ity which is 
forbidden to men and (jinniyya). But at the last they 
are turned again to their dust.” 


1 Cf. pp. 67, 68 above. 

_” Cf. a modern writer, F. P. Harton: “ Animal behaviour is instinc- 
tive and unmoral . . . no animal is capable of abstract or speculative 
teasoning . . . he has no moral sense, nor is his will free in the sense 
that the juman will is. Sin Impossitie £0 the animal. It serves God 
by instinctively ing the end for which it was created, and it can- 
Not refuse that service” (The Elements of the Spiritual Life, p. 91). 
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But men and jinns ate given reasoning powers as of 
their natural endowment, and these are susceptible ioe 
mands and prohibitions, and they realise the consequences 
of what they do. By their nature they are attracted to what 
is suited to them, and also to what is not fitting for them, 
and God bids them strive through their reason against the 
temptations of their human nature, and for them He ap- 

ints the great reward and the bitter chastisement. There- 
ore al-Muhasibi urges men to form a good and sincere 
intention for all they undertake, and sincerity will have its 
reward.’ But no action will prove to be good, if the intention 
is lacking or bad. “Do not strive for outward devotion” 
(‘ibdda), he writes, “ while your intention is corrupt and your 
will infirm, for your obedience will be changed altogether 
into disobedience, and punishment wil] come upon you in 
this world, together with chastisement in the world to come, 
with much weariness of the flesh and little profit and the 
loss of desires and delights, and you will perish in this world 
and the next. But adom your service with piety and single- 
minded devotion and abstinence, and your intention with 
sincerity, and guard your desire by self-examination and 
concern poatsce with the search for (a good) intention. 
Determine to seek sincerity in speech and in action and in 
all your states, in your service to God and in abandonment 
of sin, until you ate as sure of your intention as of your 
action.” “ Purify yout intention,” he says again, “for 
therein consists your well-being in the next life and in this 
also ; it is a covenant made with God, and you will attain 
to nothing except by means of it, and will be your salvation 
from all that makes for destruction. It is that which links 
you with God the All-Powerful, Who willed before you 
directed your intention. Determination lies in the intention, 
and no door is opened to you, nor does any spirit attain 
to God, nor is any gnosis of Him acquired, except by this 
means. 


“Then take heed to your intention, for it is a secret bond 
between you and God, and in it resides single-mindedness 
and sincerity in s and in action within the heart. 
Therefore do nothing without a rightly directed intention, 

2 Ritiys,” fol, 66a ff. + « Mubdsabat al-Nufis,” fol. 4. 
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and do not either eat or drink or speak or observe without 
a purpose, and know that God has had mercy on you, 
when your intention is good and free from defect, and that 
there is with you an army that will not be routed and a 
watcher who will not sleep, and a guard who will not fail, 
and riches which cannot be tor . It is your wealth and 
your profit and the seal upon your purse, and therefore you 
must make it sure. Most of mankind have striven to do 
different kinds of service to God, without a rightly directed 

se, and intention can be directed only by knowledge, 
and knowledge can be attained only by the intention, and 
neither can dispense with the other. Therefore strive to 
direct your intention aright, for thereby you will attain to 
virtue and to single-mindedness, and it is the abode of awe 
and teverence god fear and caution and wariness and 
the love of God, So direct your intention that it may be 
pure from all defects and fair to behold, and thus you will 
attain to your goal.’ 

When a man knows the truth and is established in it, 
realising what is due from him to God, together with what 
is incumbent upon him, both outwardly and inwardly, 
which is the purification of the inward self and the right 
direction of the will, and the making of the intention 
sincere, and the careful scrutiny of the aspirations (bimma), 
and the cleansing of the thoughts from all that is abhorrent 
to God, and adherence to contrition for all past actions 
of the heart and members which were contrary to the law of 
God, which God has appointed as a means of | Sree the 
members from sin, then the outward life of the servant 
corresponds to his inner life, for what purifies and befits 
his inner life makes sound, and is correspondence 
in, his outward life, and what is inimical to and corrupts 
his inner self finds its correspondence in his outward 
acts 


Lag aaa al-Nufiis,” fols. 8, 9. Cf. also “‘ Was4ya (Nasa’ib),” 
158, 

* “ Adab al-Nufls,” fol. 612. Cf. St. Mark: “ For from within, out 
of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders. . . . All these evil things come from within, and defile the 
man” (vii. a1, 23). 
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al-Mubisib?’s tule of life is, then, an ascesis, cietied 
towards purification of the heart, beginning with a 
sincere intention towards that end, in order that the heart 
may be prepared to receive the Divine gift and to enter into 
a state of grace with God. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ASCETIC THEOLOGY OF AL-MUHASIBI: 1. THE CREATOR 
AND THE CREATURE—HUMAN NATURE AND SIN—THE 
ENEMIES OF THE SOUL~—TEMPTATION 


Tu ascesis which aims at a rectification of desires and will, 
with a view to the loss of the self, in otder that it may find 
itself again in God, demands a right view of the relation 
of the human soul to God, and of the causes which have 
interfered with that relation as it was meant to be. Man was 
not created to be a dualism, but a unity, in which the lower 
animal natute should be united with the higher spiritual 
nature, and both should be united with God, but this ideal 
relation has remained unrealised. God has invested man, 
His highest creature, with a freedom of will which is not 
the perfect freedom of the Infinite Will, but does enable 
him, as distinct from both ls and beasts, to choose 
whether he will love and serve or refuse that love and 
service where they are due, and, by making the sensual 
desires and the satisfaction of personal ends the chief end of 
life, become the bondslave of the “ flesh ” and the self.” 
Therefore, in setting forth his rule of life, al-Muhasibi 
calls attention to the true relation between the human and 
the Divine, between the soul and God. “ The first thing,” 
he says, “is that you should know that you ate a servant 
under authority, for whom there is no salvation except 
through fearing your Master and Lord, and no destruction 
for you if you do so. Therefore remember and reflect upon 
that for which you were cteated and the reason for which 
you were placed in this transient world, and know that you 
wete not created for idle pleasure ‘< and you wete not 
abandoned to blindness (i.¢., not left without guidance), but 
you were created and placed in this world only by way of 
trial and experience, either to obey God or to disobey Him, 
and you will pass from this into everlasting torment 


1 Cf.F.P, Hatton, Elements of the Spiritual Life, pp. 92, 93- 


peed 
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or etetnal bliss. If you know that you ate a servant under 
authority, you will understand why you were created and to 
what you ate exposed and to what you ate inevitably taking 
your way. That is the very beginning of the purification of 
rour sell for it cannot be purified unless it knows itself to 
under authotity and a creature, and then you will know 
that there can be no salvation for one who is but a creature 
and in a state of servantship, except through obedience to 
his Lord and Master, and the guide to that obedience is 
knowledge of His commands and prohibitions, for obedience 
is the road to salvation, and knowledge is the guide to the 
road, and the foundation of obedience is abstinence (wara‘), 
and the foundation of abstinence is godliness (tages), and the 
foundation of that is self-examination (mupasaba), and self- 
examination is based on feat (Abawf) and hope (raja”), and 
that which guides to self-examination is the knowledge 
which enables God’s creatures to serve Him with their 
hearts and members,” 

Sin, therefore, in al-Muhasibi’s view, is primarily diso- 
bedience on the part of the servant to his Lord, a rebelli 
of will which appears in moral and intellectual as well as in 
sensual and animal forms." It is action, of the members or 
the heart, which is abhorrent to God (makrab) which there- 
fore mars the relation between the Creator and His creature, 
and, being the cause of separation between man and God, 
makes impossible that unification of eae and will be- 
tween the Divine and the human which man was created to 
tealise. This frustration of the Divine se is due to the 
enemies of the soul, which seek to hinder it from the salva- 
tion for which it was created, and strive to compass its 
utter destruction. 

There is, first, the enemy within, the lower self, dominated 

concupiscence, the passion for its own satisfaction 
a). sion a Safi writer says, “ Man is commanded 
to resist it. Itis of two kinds, desire of pleasure and lust, and 
desire of worldly honour and authority. He who follows 
leasure and lust haunts taverns, and mankind are safe from 
is mischief; but he who desires honour and authority lives 
2 “ Ri‘aya,” fols. 8b 7. 
" G1 Joba iii. 4, “ Sin is the transgression of the law.” 
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in cells and monasteries, and not only has lost the way him- 
self, but also leads others into error. One whose every act 
depends on passion, and who finds satisfaction in following 
it, is far from God, although he be with you in a mosque ; but 
one who has renounced and abandoned it is near to , al- 
though he be in a church” (and therefore no Muslim). And 

e same writer says, “ Concupiscence is mingled as an in- 
gredient in the clay of Adam ; whoever renounces it becomes 
a prince and whoever follows it becomes a captive.” It may, 
then, take the form of Yielding to the sensual desires (shaba- 
wat), seeking pleasure the senses, without any re- 
lation to the will of God. Or it may take the form of self- 
seeking in other directions than those of sensual pleasures, in 
the desire for what is futile and transient, for this world’s 
goods, a oar sara with the temporal to the exclusion of 
what is eternal. Or, again, it may take the form not only of 
ciate but of preoccupation with the self, of self-satis- 
faction, self-sufficiency. The aim of the enemy within the 
soul is to make the self, in all its aspects, god in place of its 
Lord, and so bring it to perdition. 

Of this enemy within the soul al-Muhasibi writes that a 
scrutiny of the self will shew its ——— to avoid obedi- 
ence to its Lord, and the extent to which it is enticed by what 
is abhorrent to Him, for the self is the source of all evil, and 
that which tempts to all affliction, headstrong to do wrong, 
and a follower after lust." When the servant is concerned 
about the life of the world to come, and remembers it and 
teflects upon it, the self entices him to become absorbed in 
this world and its pleasures, and passion gets the better of 
reason, for the is not controlled by any rational prin- 
ciple, and so the servant falls a victim to its blandishments, 
and the self, predominant, is an enemy against whom he 
needs to be always on his ,” for “ self and con- 
cupiscence are two things which pollute the fruits of action, 
through their allurement.” It is the self which clings to 
wealth for its own use, and is sed to the generous use 
of it for others, as it is the which dislikes the bodily 
weatiness involved in the service of God and craves for 

1 Huj Op. Cit, 1» 208. 2“ Rifgya,” fol. 91a. 
* Ti wet oie Pron 4: Aaah al-Nufis,” fob. 89h, 
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rest. So obedience to the self will mean destruction in the 
Day of Resurrection and the conquest of the self will mean 
salvation, for in that day there will be no means of escape 
from death, and no retreat from the ing with God, and 


No opportunity for senenins to this world, and to offer as 
an excuse the weakness of the flesh will be manifest folly. 


Therefore it is in this life and in this world that this in- 
sidious enemy of the soul must be fought and overcome.* 
Then there is the enemy without, the world (a/-dunyd), all 
in the present order of things which appeals to the soul as an 
object of desire apart from, and in opposition to, God. It 
fepresents sinful and concupiscent humanity as a whole, 
society viewed as apart from God and controlled by selfish 
aims, in which even religion is practised for self-seeking 
ends. It is the world which tempts the self to int > 
the opposite of wara‘, and to impurity, to satisfy the desires 
of the flesh and the lust of the eyes, and to seek for vain- 
glory, for selfish pomp and display, which allures by the 
attraction of its vanities. It is the sphere in which the law 
of God is ignored and the lawlessness of sin prevails in 
the mass. It is the place of trial and testing for the soul, 
where it experiences all manner of temptations and seduc- 
tions. Of this enemy, ever battering at the fortress of the 
soul, al-Muhasibi writes, “‘ 1 have found the origin of what 
is inimical to the spiritual life to come, the most far-reachi 
of the stratagems of Satan in corrupting the faithful 
destroying the sanctions of religion, to be the love of this 
world ea exaltation and glory therein. It is the root of 
evil and the chief of sins, and because of it God’s creatures 
ate remiss in what is due to Him, and go astray from His 
law, and neglect prayer and fasting and the rest of the ordin- 
ances, and, through love of wealth and repatstion. they are 
enticed by thes ions of what is unla and sinful, and 
despise much of what is in accordance with the Divine 
command and purpose. For the sake of this world, they 
disobey God and fall into mortal sin, and bring themselves 
to perdition unawares, although the het of God 
warned them of the seductions of this world, for he said, 
* After my time worldliness shall come upon you, and it 
+ * Bad? man anib ila Allah,” fol. 92. 
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shall consume your faith, as fire consumes the fuel.’ Also 
he said, ‘ There is nothing more abhorrent to God, after 
polytheism, than the love of this world.’”” 

al-Muhasibi quotes also the tradition that God Most High 
said to Moses, “ O Moses, renounce the love of this world, 
for there is no mortal sin which is committed against Me, 
which is graver than the love of this world.” He refers also 
to a tradition of Jesus, that He said, “ who ate My 
disciples, wealth is pleasing in this life and destructive of 
the next, for the rich are flattered by others in this world and 
ate trampled under foot in the next. Verily, I say unto you, 
the rich shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." 

in he gives the tradition, “ Those who are concemed 
with the life of this world and its glory will have their 
reward for all they do, and they will si no loss in this 
world, but for them there will be nought but Hell-fire in the 
world to come, and all they have done here will be made void 
and of no profit, for it was vanity ; such is the lot of those 
who love this world.” And he adds, “‘ May God preserve us 
and you from the love of it !”* 

Not even the professedly pious and the learned are exempt 
from the attacks of this enemy, and such as these, if them- 
selves corrupted, may be a source of corruption to others. 
The learned man who is intoxicated by the love of this world 
will, through his infatuation, make others to fall away from 
the love of God. Such men are “ highway robbers,” blocking 
the way of progtess to the servants of God, who seek after 
Him. Of such, a wise man said, “He who increases his 
knowledge of God, and then increases his love of this 
world, increases his distance from God.”"* ‘ 

al-Muhisibi gives another tradition, acco’ to which 
Jesus said, “ There are evil teachers (divines), who fast and 
pray and give alms, and fail to do what they command 
others to oe wha teach and have no knowledge, and evil is 
that which they enjoin. They repent in word and wish, but 

1“ Wagaya a’ik),” fol. 3a. 

7 Did. G Z eae Me 23. Then said Jesus unto them, Verily 
7887 unto you, That a rich man shall herdly enter into the kingdom of 

yen? 


® Tbid., fol. 32. * Ibid., fol. 4a. 
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act in accordance with their lusts ; they will not be satis- 
fied, nor let you go, until they have torn your garments from 
off you and have rent your hearts by their deceit. Verily, I 
say funbo Yous be nor like unto the Sicre, which lets the grai: 
fall through and retains the chaff. So also ye bring forth 
wisdom ‘fom your mouths, while hatred remains within 
your breasts. O slaves of this world, how shalJ the world to 
come be attained by one whom lust does not keep from this 
world, and whose desires are not detached from it? Ye have 
done lip-service to this world and trodden knowledge under 
foot, Ye have corrupted your future life, and the good things 
of this world are dearet to you than the good things of tre 
next, and what man is viler than you? Woe beunto you! Of 
what use is it to a darkened house, if the lamp is put upon 
the roof, while within it is deserted and in darkness ? So 
also, what shall it profit you, if the light of knowledge is on 
your ay while your inward parts are a desolation, dark and 
empty ? O ye who are in bondage to this world, ye do not 
act as wise men, nor as slaves shew revetence, nor as 
noble freemen. It is this world which will bring you speedily 
to destruction.”! 

So the world makes those whom it enslaves to be teachers 
of evil and “ Satans ” among men, who subordinate the 
claims of the true faith to those of this fleeting world. While 
in this life, they are a shame and a dishonour to their creation, 
and in the next they will be utterly destroyed, unless the 
All-Compassionate forgives them by His p price Even the 
pleasures of this world, by which the soul is seduced, are 
deceitful, for they are ily turned into vexation and 
anxiety, and the soul will find its joy exhausted and the world 
no longer a satisfaction, while its faith has been destroyed 
and through the love of this transitory world it is lost both 
in this life and the world to come." “ He who loves this 
world and its pleasures,” writes al-Muhdsibi, “ casts out the 
fear of the next from his heart. While you rejoice in what 
i gain from this world, you have lost the fear of God Most 

igh. Yes, and perhaps you ate so satisfied with your life 
of worldliness that your care for spiritual things has grown 

1 Wasay }a°ih),” fols. » Cf. ja of No. 53. 

+ tae ih), 44, 4b. Cf. Legia et Agraphe, No. 53. 
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weak, and it may be that the burden of your sins is lighter 
upon you than your affliction for worldly loss. Yes, and 
your fear of the des inution of your wealth is twice as gteat 
as your fear of committing sin. It may be that you give away 
to others what you have amassed unlawful means, in 
order to obtain exaltation and tation in this world, and 
perhaps you are satisfied with the creatures, when God is 
dissatisfied with them, in order that you may be reckoned 
good and gain position and advantage.’ The desire of this 
world is corrupting to the soul, because it is so essentially 
care en the soul seeks the goods of this world, 
it desires that none other than itself should control them, 
and it is provoked to jealousy, and the passions and the 
sensual desires are strengthened, and the soul seeks to refuse 
to others the good which it desires for itself, and instead 
desires evil for them, and it desires to set itself above others 
in the world, and to be esteemed more highly than they are, 
and to be praised by all men and ‘area none.” 

The true servant of God should feel a stranger and a 
sojourner in this world, for his real abiding place is else- 
where. “ What have you to do with delight in this world ?” 
asks al-Muhisibi. “It is the prison of the believer, and he 
does not rejoice in it, nor Plates in it, nor trust to it. 
This world is only an abode of affliction and temptation, a 
place of care and sorrow, and Adam, upon whom be peace, 
said, ‘ We were begotten of God, as the offspring of Heaven, 
and Iblis has taken us captive through sin.’ It is not fitting for 
us that we should rejoice, nor meet that we should do other- 
wise than weep and be grieved while we are in the abode of 
ir Fini and continue so until we return to the abode from 
which we were taken captive. 

“Omy brothers, it is 2 shameful thing on the part of an 
intelligent being that he should rejoice in any of the goods 
of this world, and how should he rejoice in the praise of a 
man who is vain and deluded? Then understand what I 
say to you, O servant of God, you who are so gratified by 
praise, Even though your pious works were to win for you 
the friendship of ‘xi the birds of the heavens, and the wild 
beasts and the cattle and the reptiles that creep upon the 

1 Wasiyd (Naga’th), fol. 65. 2 © Adab al-Nufls,” fol. 86. 
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earth, and though the angels were to praise you therefor, 
and men and jinns were all to rejoice in your company, and 
‘were to commend your actions in all circumstances, and 
praise you in what you did, and you became known 
thereby and your righteousness was commended, of what 
use is it to you or any other to rely upon that? For 
when you come to appear before God, then you will know 
the truth of the matter, and know whether God is pleased 
or displeased with you, and this alone is of consequence to 
ou. 
: The love of this world leads to the amassing of wealth, in 
order to brain the Pleasures ae _ ee and its Lrateah 
things and its lusts and its . Nothing is more likely to 
make a man’s good works of no effect than a life of worl i- 
ness, enjoyed in oblivion of the fact that it means deprivation 
of the joys of the world to come, for it leads to concupiscence 
and ae Wealth is are also to a apo prege it 
means the assumption of superiority to others e gain- 
ing of reputation and ihontae e and brs af but the fueeiat 
of this world will mean the wrath of in the world to 
come. In its anxiety not to miss any of the good things of 
this world, the soul forgets to prepare for the world to come. 
The world offers no mote insidious joer ea than the sug- 
gestion that wealth may be accumulated for lawful OSES, 
such as liberal generosity for the sake of God and for the 
purpose of doi od works ; but this is merely a Satanic 
stratagem to | soul into sin under the guise of right- 
eousness, by ac ping. weale obtained from doubtful 
sources, for the dou is but a short distance from the 
unlawful. “It is better,” says one theologian, “to lose a 
dirham out of fear lest it was not lawfully obtained, than to 
give away a thousand dinars in alms, from doubtful sources, 
of which you do not know whether they are lawful for you 
or not.”* Wealth may be the fruit of oppression, and the 
acquiring of it may mean the deprivation of widows and 
orphans, of the poor and the wayfating. The business of 
acquiring it means being involved in the snares of this 
world and in methods of doubtful morality. Therefore it is 
Se Westy (Nasi’th),” fol. 262, b. 
® Ibid., fol. 7a. 
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hard for the rich to enter into the Kingdom of God. al- 
Muhbasibi refers in this connection to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ The beggars among the faithful will enter Para- 
dise five hundred years before the rich,” while the rich 
must expect to face the e and the thirst of Hell.” 
‘Those who ate preoccupied with their wealth, like the Rich 
Fool, have not minds and hearts at leisure for the remem- 
brance of the life to come, for the recollection of God and 
His purposes, for reflection and consideration upon the end 
for which they were created. The worship of God is of more 
account than the bestowal in alms of much wealth. Even 
in this life, that one who is content with a bare sufficiency is 
saved from the anxieties which wealth brings, and finds rest 
for his body, freedom from fatigue and tranquillity of mind. 

This enemy from without, the world with its attractions 
and temptations and snares, can therefore beat down the 
defences of the soul and, by its corrupting influence, bring 
about its utter destruction. “ Reflect, then,” says al-Muha- 
sibi, “on these things, and rest assured that happiness and 
salvation lie in avoiding this world.’ 

There is a third enemy of the soul who attacks both from 
without and from within, and it is this enemy whom al- 
Muhisibi regatds pre-eminently as the Adversary (a/-‘ad#), 
Iblis (6 8udBodos), the principle of deliberate evil, once an 
angel of God and now fallen through disobedience, for he 
was commanded to wotship Adam, the primal man, and 
refused, asserting that he would worship none save God 
Himself, and choosing thereby to disobey the Divine com- 
mand, and to judge for himself what was right and wrong, 
for in his own view he was superior to ‘darn, since his 
origin was of fire and Adam’s orig was of clay, and jealousy 

him unwilling to obey, and he is therefore the type, to 

Muslims, of presumptuous disobedience.* He is the enemy 
of God, the prince of this world, with a host of myrmidons 
to assist him in bis evil purpose of bringing the souls of men 
to perdition. al-Mubisibi, in quoting the Parable of the 
Sower, says, “The seed is like rightly directed words 

1 Cf. the story of Dives and Lazarus, St. Luke xvi. 19-26. 

1 Wasiya,” fols. 80 

* Cf. Sasa 7: 10 ff.; “* Ri‘dya,” fol. 1082. 
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which the wise man 5; and what fell upon the wayside 
is like the man who hears the word, but does not wish to 
listen to it, and before long Satan snatches it out of his heart 
and he forgets it. He acts through the senses, stirring up 
passion and lust, and through the imagination, deceiving men 
with his delusions and infusing doubts of what is right and 
true, and through the mind, with false arguments. Satan has 
many wiles in re; to the ostentatious display of know- 
ledge and good deeds, in order that they may be imitated, 
and so people, led astray by him, display their knowledge 
and make known their good deeds, coveting the rewards of 
those who lead others to and whose deeds are imitated, 
and they ate ignorant of the fact that ali this is due to the 
wiles of Satan? He is the father of lies, and utters falsehood 
by the tongues of mea, in order that they may be brought 
to destruction. Since he did not cease to tempt Adam and 
Eve sznfil he had driven them out from the presence of their 
Lord, who, since that time, can reckon himself safe from the 
enemy of God, for he brought them to perdition in an abode 
in which there was only one trial (the forbidden tree), and 
how will it be with those who live in an abode which is full 
of affliction and trial and t ion and misfortunes ?* 
Yet he is but a creature and cannot compel the surrender 
of the will nor destroy the soul unless it gives itself up to his 
temptations. As Hujwiti writes, “ The devil cannot enter a 
man’s heart unless he desires to commit a sin ; but, when a 
certain amount of passion appears, the devil takes it and 
decks it out, and displays it to the man’s heart; this is 
called diabolic suggestion (waswas). It begins from passion, 
and in reference to this fact, God said to Iblis, when he 
threatened to seduce all mankind, ‘ Verily, thou hast no 
wer over My servants,’ for the devil in reality is a man’s 
lower soul passion.“ al-Muhasibi likewise states that 
the Adversary cannot obtain what he desires of the human 
soul except through the lusts of the lower self, and it is 
possible to refuse his seductions and to tum away from him.* 
But he is an enemy who must be known and fought. 
4 Rifays,” fol. 5. * * Wagaya (Naga’ih),” fol. 242. 
2 Thad, Aye, az saya fol ii ‘asaya (Naza’ih), 4a. 
* Op. cit., p. 208. 5 “ Ritiya,” fol. 914. 
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“ Koowledge of the enemy of God, Iblis,” writes al-Mu- 
hisibi, “ means that you should know that the All-Glorious, 
may He be magnified and His Names sanctified, has com- 
manded you to fight him, and to strive against him in secret 
and openly, in obedience and disobedience, for you know 
that he defied God in regard to His servant Adam, and 
opposes Him, in Adam’s seed. You sleep, but he does not 
sleep; you are unmindful of him, but he is never unmindful 
of you; you are heedless, but he remains heedful. He is 
continually striving for your destruction, secking to bring 
you to perdition when you sleep and in your waking hours, 
in your secret self and in your outwatd life, in obedience, for 
he renders it void, and in disobedience, for he makes you fall 
into it, He does not cease to practise against you trickery 
and treachery and deceit, and to employ his seductive and 
delightful snares, in your times of obedience and disobe- 
dience. Of these snares many of the creatures of God are 
ignorant, both of the devout, who are deceived and de- 
luded thereby, and those many creatures of His who are 
neglectful, and he will not rest from making you fall into 
disobedience and hypocrisy and pride, for his desire is that 
you should return with him to his dwelling-place, and that 
1s Hell.” al-Muhasibi bids his readers, when they have re- 
cognised Iblis by these characteristics and the place of his 
abode, to let their hearts adhere to the knowledge of him, in 
fight and if ey without any 2 neglect ot remission, 
ting stul ly striving wit e greatest vigour, 
secretly and openly, outwardly and int ly, taking care 
not to fall short, for the Adversary is always waiting to see 
whom he may devour.' “He is the enemy of God your 
Master,” al-Muhisibi reminds his fellow-servants again, 
“and he was the first to disobey God Most Glorious, and he 
is the enemy of the saints of God from among the prophets, 
and the sincere and the pute of heart among His creatures. 
And know that you are engaged in a great combat, and if 
you weaken or turn aside from it you will perish, and you will 
ive the enemy of God what he desires, and he will get the 
etter of you, and his purpose for you will have its conclusion 
at last in infidelity to God. And will drag you from bad 
2 “ Muhdsabat al-Nufts,” fol. 27. 
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to worse, until God is wroth with you and leaves you to 
your fate and you will perish and fall into the fires of Hell. 
No creature has more power against you than Iblis ; thete- 
fore beware of following his road, for the end thereof is 
destruction, and salvation is by the grace of God and His 
mercy. May God protect us and you from Iblis and his 
troops, for there is no strength or power save in God, the 
Exalted, the Mighty.” 

Iblis therefore attacks the soul from without, with the 
snares of sensual desire and of worldly attractions ; but his 
more insidious attack is from within, by means of diabolical 
suggestions (waswds), which, by force of unwearied repeti- 
tion, may eventually break down the power of resistance. 
Therefore the sou) must always be on its guard, and against 
this strong enemy it must invoke the help of One is 


aoe still. 
al-Muhiasibi, then, is fully awate of the strength and the 
lence of the temptations which beset the soul from the 

lusts of the self whi it to sin, from the enticing se- 
ductions of the world, from the snates and assaults of 
Iblis. He gives a vivid account of the state of mankind 
generally, as it appeared to him, which is true also of the 
individual soul. “I saw temptations (/iten) as thick clouds, 
and the wise man bewildered therein, and I saw lust pre- 
dominant, and an Adversary full of rage, and souls possessed 
with the love of this evil, transient life, replete with sensual 
desires, united with its lusts, preferring this world to the 
next, loving position and glory and reputation, veiled from 
reflection, ‘with hypoctisy, and blinded to what concerns 
next life.” 

ut though these temptations, insinuated by the enemies 
pat os or fre so aera and so coniuout a hi 

ises that they are o: semnptations, ermit od as 
a means of testing and trying the soul, be having no powet 
to overcome the soul, unless the soul of its own will 
suttenders to them. God has said, “We have made the 
earth and what is therein attractive, so that We may test them, 
in order to see which of them is foremost in knowledge,”* 

+ “Muhasabat al-Nufts,” fol. 27. 
* “ Wasiyh (Naga’ih),” fol. 2b. * Stra 18: 6. 
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to indicate that the enticements of this life and this world 
are for the sake of producing good, so that in spite of these 
temptations His servants need not be tumed aside from His 
service, and by their resistance may indeed be str: ened 
for that service. The beauties and the delights of the earth 
are cteated only that they may be used in accordance with 
God’s will, not as an end in themselves, or, if His will re- 
ires it, that they may be renounced for His sake.’ al- 
Muhasibi writes elsewhere to the same effect : “ Know that 
this world altogether, in little things and great, in its sweet 
things and its bitter things, in its beginning and its end, in 
all its circumstances, is a test from God for His servants, an 
ience intended to arouse in them two qualities, grati- 
tude and patience, in respect of favours received and afflic- 
tions suffered.”? 

For those who have reason to fear their own weakness, the 
best way to resist temptation may be to avoid it altogether; 
and al-Muhasibi deprecates deliberate entry into temptation, 
where it can, and ought, to be avoided. He relates the tradi- 
tion according to which the Prophet said, “ Paradise is 
compassed about by what is abhorrent, and Hell is encom- 

sed by what is desirable, and that which brings men to 
ell is the effect of desire on the soul”; and he quotes Ibn 
Mas‘id’s comment on this tradition: “He who raises the 
veil falls into what is behind it—that is, he who follows his 
desires does what is unlawful, and falls into the flames of 
Hell—but for him who refrains from raising the veil, it forms 
a protection and a means of concealment, and so he does not 
enter into what is behind it, and he who refrains from pene- 
trating the veil which is between him and Hell will, by the 
mercy of God, be granted Paradise as his abode.”® When 
temptation is recognised to be such, it is well to keep at a 
safe distance from it ; wilful entry into it may mean eternal 
damnation hereafter. Weakness can be strengthened and 
poet cxlned by contin oft crereung weiss we 
@ cause of sin, and every temptation except where it 
ought to be met with and resisted as part of the soul’s 
service to God. 
1“ Ritaya,” fol. 91a. 3 « Adib al-Nufits,” fols. 676 ff. 
* “ Ritiya,” fol. 12b. 
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There is the temptation which comes through the “de- 
sire of the eyes ” (s it al-‘ayn), !ooking upon that which 
is unlawful, which a man knows will take him by rise if 
he sits in a public place, talking with his friends ; when he 
knows that he will be tempted and yield, then it is better for 
him to give up the habit of sitting there, and keep to his 
house and to the mosque, and so be deprived of the op- 
portunity for temptation, and he may thereby become 
morally stronger, in spite of his weakness, than the stro: 
man who exposes himself to temptation and succumbs to it 
because of his exposure.’ Again, there is the temptation to 
spend time with others and enter into conversation which 
may involve danger to a man’s religion—+.g,, if he finds 
himself prone to backbiting and unseemly jests and criticism 
of others, then, if necessity does not oblige him to go out, 
he should tefrain from going and so enteting into a tempta- 
tion to which he knows that he is likely to succumb, for if 
he goes without any necessity to do so, and enters into un- 
desabe conversation, he ai that he has = re 

is to destruction, set purpose, despising the 
command of his Lord.? 

Evil companionship, whether liable to lead to conversa- 
tion on what is displeasing to God or to action which is 
contrary to His law, is to be avoided as an unnecessary 
temptation, and fellow-Muslims are not to be regarded as 
“ brethren in God ” if such is the effect of association with 
them. “ How can he be a brother in God,” al-Mubasibi 
asks, “‘and a companion in God, through whom, and on 
whose account, God is disobeyed ? Who can be mote in- 
jutious to your faith than he who is the cause of disobedience 
to God ?” Such companions, even if called by the name of 
the faithful, are rather the enemies of God. The companion 
pili epee rane Pease het to the com- 
panion of the smith’s 3, who will be burned by the 

1 “ Ritaya,” fol. 852 ; “ Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 68), 

4 “ Ritiya,” fol. 856. Cf. L. Blosius: “If a servant of God, takes 
delight in unnecessary intercourse with men: if he is intolerant of 
silence : if, without restraint, he desires to sce this or that : if he eagerly 
inquires what is said and done, and willingly listens to idle reports and 
news, it is useless for him to to himself to rise to even the 
lowest degree of a more holy lite” (Spiritual Instruction, cap. ii., sect. 3). 
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sparks which it blows upon him. Such tion comes 
nitker ois el thay Fan od cag: Men cont be 
divided into four classes : the man whom you do not know or 
with whom you do not associate, the man who is a heretic, 
the man who is 2 notorious evil-doer, and the man who is 
intimate with you and with whom you associate. With the 
heretic and the evil-doer you have no concern, and you will 
not engage in conversation with them. So also with those 
with whom you do not associate or do not know, you do not 
talk with them and are not ey jee by them, for you ignore 
them. But with your friend, of your own type, who is your 
intimate, in whose company you take pleasure, with him you 
are heedless and you forget the claims of God and fall into 
sin because of his evil companionship, and this is one of the 
wiles of Iblis, by which he tempts you to fall into his snares. 
Just as the hunter, when he sets snares to catch birds, does 
hot attempt to deceive them by what is strange to them, but 
uses a decoy-bird who is one of themselves, and the birds, 
being accustomed to it, approach the snare, and through 
that bird are caught: so also Iblis, knowing that a man 
avoids heretics and evil-doers, and is not intimate with 
people at large, moves a man’s heart to associate and con- 
verse with his friends, so that caution may from him, 
and these oT even when they are talking together 
of religion and the things of God, become heedless and fall 
into Satan’s snare and are insensibly led on into what is 
oer th companio thai 
‘or there is no evil ionship so dangerous as that 
of the friend who is given to hie chaccanes titual prayer 
and fasting, and the undertaking of warfare against the 
enemies of God, and going on pilgrimage, who yet does not 
fear God, for his conversation and his friendship are certain 
to lead to what is displeasing to God and unwholesome for 
his fellow. ‘He is like a friend of yours,” says al-Muhisibi, 
“who is rich and wants for nothing, while you are poor and 
in need, and whenever he comes to you he consumes your 
food, while he does not use any of his wealth to shew 
hospitality to you. So also an evil companion takes your 
tighteousness trom you and gives you no good in exchange. 
3 Ritaya,” fols. 856 f. 
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The Adversary sees to it that, even if you begin by talking 
about what is pleasing to God, you end by discussing what 
is abhortent to Him.” So again al-Muhasibi urges the 
wisdom of avoiding temptation, for he who thinks he is 
strong, when temptation is Presented, pave to be weaker 
than the weak man who is on his guard against temptation, 
and has abandoned all that would lead him into it. For those 
whose tongues lead them astray, who delight in talking, and 
who find conversation a temptation and a snare, al-Muhasibi 
counsels silence, unless the occasion calls for admoni- 
tion for the sake of another, when silence would be un- 
generous.* 

But whether temptation is avoided, or whether it is 
unavoidable and must be faced, it calls for wariness (Aadhr) 
and unceasing vigilance (yaygaz), and the soul needs to be 
constantly on its guard, lest it be taken yy surprise and the 
rercaneg ee = — should mean air Be temy 
tation is, , only a suggestion (waswds), a thought 
which occuts to the mind (Rhatra), and - soul which is on 
its guard will repel it at this stage, for it comes from outside, 

as such the soul has no responsibility for its occurrence. 
The suggestions of Satan have no significance in themselves, 
except that the acceptance of them is forbidden and they 
are to be avoided and tejected; and if these suggestions, 
which may lead to what is grave and of importance, are cut 
off while they are weak and ineffective, the man is saved from 
sin. What is from the enemy, but not accepted, can do no 
harm.* So also the Eastern Syrian monk and mystic 
Dadisho‘ Qatraya, in his book on “ Solitude,” writes, 
“ Whenever Abe Geena stir in your nea thought Ai 
passion, wrath, vainglory or other s cling, 
not yield to them, do Tae y ove with them, and do not allow 
them to enter into your heart and make it feel worldly pleas- 
ure ; but while quickly remembering the delight prepared for 
you by our Lord, spit on that evanescent pleasure, and close 
the eyes of your mind, so that it may not look at that demoni- 
acal fhonghe. Coerce your soul to flee from sin, however 
moch its pleasure attracts you, and move in your thought to- 

, 2 “ Ritdya,” fol. 88a; “ Masi’il f A‘mal,” fol. 1315. 
2 Ritkya,” fol. 48.” 


SN. 
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wards your Lord and implore His help, which will give you 
victory.” 

Bue, if temptation is not rejected at once, the self’s 
natural propensity towards what is evil causes it to find the 
suggestion sweet and to respond to it. Even at this stage 
the soul which has the self well under control can cut short 
its pleasure and renounce the temptation, without being 
involved in sin. But when there is 2 conscious and willing 
acceptance of the temptation, then the soul has indeed fallen 
into sin, for the action of the will is under its own control. 
“ Your pleasure in the sweetness of sweet food,” says al- 
Muhasibi, “you find only in the eating of it. The pleasure 
of lust and sensuality is in the ht and pursuit of it, and 
the f pcos of hypocrisy is in the infection of the heart by 
it, therefore it is necessary to make the will sound and in all 
action to contemplate God alone." It is possible to know 
whether temptation has been definitely rejected, or whether 
the soul is still dallying with it. If there is satisfaction and 
peace of mind in refusing to sin and renouncing the tempta~ 
tion, then the soul is sincere and free from desire and hypo- 
crisy ; but if the soul is averse to rejecting the temptation, 
then it has still a desire for it and is not safe from sin.* 

But when the soul is continually on its guard to repel 
temptation as it arises, then temptation can strengthen the 
soul, humbling it and purifying it, and so become a means 
of spiritual progress. By refusing the enticements of the self 
and the temptations of the Adversary, the soul may be 
brought neat to God, and so even the snares of Iblis may 
serve the purposes of God. “ You were preserved from 
him,” al-Muhiasibi writes, “‘ because of your feat of God and 
your hope of His reward, and when your soul refused to ad- 
hete to this world, you approached nearer to God because 
of its enticements, for you were tested by means of this world 
and its vanities, and you did not cleave unto it, but you 
sought the world to come, and so you remained obedient in 
ail to which you were tempted.” To such a one temptations 
lose their power, he has attained to a pute heart, “ which 
desires do not seduce, nor the delights of what is unlawful, 
= Christian Mystics, p. 102. 4“ Adab al-Nufts,” fol, 895. 

aie Fee Td fol. gob. - 
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nor do sins pursue him, nor does blindness dull his heart, nor 
does hardness take ession of him ; and the observance of 
what is due to God and abiding therein is easier for such a 
one, and temptation is lighter to him and the claims of the self 
are fewer and have jess force, because his heart is ad 
It is of such as these, who have come forth purified by 
temptation, that God speaks when He says, “ Those who 
strive for Our sake, into Our ways We will guide”; and 
again, “ Those who followed the right road, to them was 
guidance increased, and they were taught what to fear.”* 
This is he who “ eps pace with his sins, taking refuge in 
the mercy of his Lord, striving to the utmost, seeking until 
he finds Him and is safe.’* 

.” fols. 11b ff.; Stiras 29: 69 3 47: 1. 

* “Ritaya,” fol. r2. Cf. St. Francis de Sales : ‘As soon as you feel 
within you any temptations, do as little children do when they see a 
wolf or a bear in the fields, for immediately they run to the arms of 
their father and mother, or at least call them to their and as- 
sistance, Have recourse in like manner to God, entreating His mercy 
and His aid” (Introduction to the Devout Life, p. 252). 





CHAPTER VII 


THE ASCETIC THEOLOGY OF AL-MUHASIBI: IT, SIN—MORTAL 
AND VENIAL SINS—THE CAPITAL SINS 


Sin, then, in al-Mubisibi’s view, is a deliberate thwarting 
of the Divine purpose, according to which man was creat 
to serve God and t do Hisewill, and the end of sin 
is tion from God and spiritual death. “ Know, O 
my brother,” he writes, “that sins produce heedlessness 
))—that is, the sinner is fos of God and His law 
and heedlessness produces ess of heart, and hardness 
of heart leads to alienation from God, and alienation from 
God leads to Hell.”* There is hardly a day in a man’s life, 
he feels, in which he is not gui ty of some sin of commission 
ot omission, of the “ mem! or the heart, and outward 
piety is no proof of freedom from sin. “ Most of the devout 
men of our time,” he writes, “are heedless, self-deluded. 
We reckon ourselves among those who lead an austere and 
pious life, and it may be in the sight of God we are 
among the wicked and the sinners. How can we believe that 
we are righteous, when not a day comes upon us but we 
e sins, which we have not committed before, 
and we add them to our past sins, sins of the members and 
sins of the heart, pride and envy and malevolence and evil 
supposition and other sins beside? Every day of our lives 
we add new sins to the sins of yesterday, and increase our 
liability to judgment. The very first sin which we commit, 
consciously and deliberately, renders us guilty in the sight of 
God, and every sin committed thereafter increases our 
guilt, Then, O my brother, let godliness (tagwd) be your 
chief concern, for it is Pied capital stock, — ~~ of 
supererogation beyond resent your profit, There is 
no merchant 80 THeedless, not'any man wise and sound in 
pedgment, who reckons that he has made a profit, without 
ving secured his capital.”* Sin, then, is closely linked with 


4“ Kits al-Mustarshid,” fol. 7. 4“ Ritzys,” fol. 8b, 
a9 
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forgetfulness of what is due to God, while godly fear will 
help a man to continual remembrance of the Divine Will 

avoidance of sin, Blessed are those who are anxious and 
concerned about the life to come ; and blessed is the work of 
self-examination by one who reckons the hour which in- 
cludes no anxiety or grief (on account of sin) or self- 
examination, to be wasted. With such a one, there is as 
little negligence as there is much sin in the case of another 


who ignores these things ig 
al-Muhasibi, like other theologians, distinguishes be- 
tween two classes of sins, that which is a conscious trans- 
gression of the Will of God in a grave matter, which is a 
cause of separation from God, and in the end, if not re- 
ted of, must lead to exclusion from His presence and 
ing left in outer darkness, and this is Mortal Sin. There is 
also the type of sin which concerns more trivial matters, to 
which even the faithful believer is constantly tempted in his 
daily life, which involves guilt indeed, since it is entered 
upon ne conscious action of the will, but not separation 
from God, if repented of and not persisted in; this is 
Venial Sin. “ All sins,” writes al-Mubisibi, “are of two 
classes, small (saghira) and great (kabira). The great sins are 
of two types, those which are between you and God, without 
consequences to the creatures, and those which also affect 
your fellow-creatures, and the lesser sins are those on which 
the servant resolves and in which he abides (f.¢., when the 
temptation appears pleasant to him, he dallies with it, 
instead of repulsing it).”* Some Muslim theologians as- 
serted that the mortal sins were seven in number, and others 
that they were seventy, and these included such sins as 
suicide and adultery and theft and destruction of the faith, 
disobedience to parents, the robbing of orphans, lying, the 
following after lust, and taking the name of God in vain, and 
despairing of His mercy. al-Mubasibi himself holds that all 
which God ises with Hell is to be regarded as a mortal 
sin, but stubborn persistence in venial sin is itself 2 deadly 
sin,? and no sin is venial if it is combined with contumacy, 
1 « Adab al-Nufts,” fol. 835. 
4 © Kitab al-Tawba,” fols. 13), 14b. 
* Ibid., fols. 15b ff. ; ““ Wagaya (Nasi’ih),” fol. 130. 
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for obstinate istence in sin is infidelity and rebellion 
against God. A man who ignores the importance of venial 
sins becomes involved in mortal sin. So also Thomas 4 

is notes, “ He that escheweth not small faults, little 
and little shall slide into greater”? On the other hand, a 
we sin ceases to be mortal if the sinner ts and prays 
for forgiveness. “He who commits mortal sin and then 
repents is nearer to forgi than he who stubbornly 
persists in venial sin.”* Both types of sin involve guilt in 
the sight of God, and for both repentance is obligatory. 
al-Muhjsibi realises that sin may be in word and in deed, 
and includes sins of commission and omission, but he lays 
most stress on the secret sins of the heart, the sins of thought 
and imagination, which cocoate the intention and may result 
in wrong action, so di man both inwardly and out- 
bee Among the sins of the heart are not only the capital 
sins of hypocrisy and pride in all its forms, but also preference 
: the ri ane deference nipla owe ci —— of 
¢ poor eit company, ¢ bre: of a compact, 
snd criach and Gand, “Aractig the sins e the henge 
jealousy, and secret hatred and contempt, and rejoicing in 
evil, and enmity, and evil suspicions, and a Prying spirit, and 
lending countenance to lust, and opposition to what is right. 
The sins of the heart include also vanity and hardness of 
heart and lack of godliness, and greed and gluttony and 
covetousness and irreverence, and insolence and worldliness 
and ingratitude to God for His gifts.* “ You will not attain 
(to the conquest of sin),” writes al-Muhasibi, “except by a 
sound se and a firm intention to combat desire, and by 
controlling your inward self, for if the servant controls his 
inward self, he dominates his members and he has know- 
ledge of his own heart, and self-examination and other means 
of opposing the self in what she desires become easy to him, 
by the leave of God Most High ; but if you lose control of 
your inward self, God’s command will seem hard to you, 
and your members will go astray and your heart will be lost, 
and you will not be aware of it, and will find yourself unfit 
1 De Invitations, I, cap. 25. 
2 © Washyd (Nag@'ih),” fols. 132, 51b; “ Kitab al-Tawba,” fol. 185. 
* “Wasayi (Nagi’ih,)” fol. 514. 
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for self-examination. Then keep p to what is lawful, Sone! 

our to: ie ext tin what in aj roaching 
Most High, -_ also your heatiog. and foe sight and 
consider in what you sin and for what you sin.”? Again he 
says, “ Fear the sins of the heart, and search out its hidden 
faults and the basic principles of its sins, and the evil 
of its inmost parts and the subtilties of its sensual desires 
and the secrets of its lusts, then strive to expel what is 
opposed to the good pleasure of God Most High from 

our hearts, for when you ate delivered from the sins of the 

att, then you are saved from the punishment of God Most 
High.”* 

S Mubisibi deals in considerable detail with certain 
capital sins or root-principles, which give rise to sin in its 
various forms, sin which may be mortal or venial, according 
to the circumstances. Since the intention is the well-spring 
of action, and if that is defiled all that arises from it will be 
defiled also, he lays great stress on the capital sin of 
crisy (riyd’), against which much of the t the 
“ Ri‘aya” and of other works is directed. It is, of course, 
one of the “ secret sins ” of the heart, and often the sinner is 
self-deluded and hatdly realises his hypocrisy. Hy 
means that the state of the heart, in its intention an ires, 
does not correspond to the virtue of the outward act; it is 
the desire for something beside God, in serving Him, and 
the desire to gain something from men by that service to 
God ; it is to 0 an action, ontwardly for the glory of God, 
but with the intention of having glory of men. The Prophet 
had said, “ The thing oer coe feared for my community 
is hypocrisy and secret desire.” If a man is not heedful of 
the direction of his secret desires, they will corrupt his 
service of God. As Wahb b. Munabbih said, “ Secret desires 
in the heart are like a secret fire in the midst of a pile of 
aloes wood ; if the wood is rated, the fire will be re- 
vealed, and if the wood is left untouched, the fire remains 
hidden. Hypocrisy, in its most open form, is falsehood, and 
in its most hidden form it is . It is hidden from him 
who is neglectful and is ifest to him who searches for it 

2 ** Mubisabat al-Nufis,” fol. 5. 
* “ Wasiyd (Nayi'ih),” fol. 31d. 
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with understanding knowledge, and he who knows the 
pravity of his need of it cleaves to sincerity, out of fear of 
sy.” 
lo action will be reckoned table on the Day of 
Resurrection, if it was done with the desire for anything save 
the glory of God and the accompli t of His Will. As 
no man will take bad money, which is liable to be rejected, 
when he goes on pilgrimage, but takes only what is current 
and valid, because he knows that it will be required for the 
needs of an arduous journey and for assistance to fellow- 
pilgrims, and he fears to find himself stranded without help, 
and he therefore rejects all that is spurious or doubtful, so 
also the wise man fears that death may come hastily upon 
him and he will be faced with the Day of Reckoning, and 
then his work may be made void through hypocrisy, and his 
evil deeds be found to outweigh the good, and so the fear of 
hypocrisy and the desire to avoid it will predominate in his 
heart.' Hypocrisy means that in carrying out the command 
of God the servant is really considering the wishes of men. 
It is a thing more difficult clear rpe paren oi mt Soaliny 
ant, and it takes varied forms. In one man, who much 
in the Word of God, it is the desire to have it said, ‘‘ Such a 
one is learned.” In another, who forth to battle for the 
sake of God, it is the wish that it should be said of him, “So 
and so is brave” ; and in that one who gives away much in 
charity, the desire that men should say, “ How generous 
he is!” It was of such ly ‘ites as these that the Prophet 
said, “ They will be the first to enter Hell-fire.” When the 
on the work of such a servant, God will say, ny 
setvant of Mine was not contemplating Me in what he di 
his abode is in the seventh Hell.” aie 
Hypocrisy is always due to desire, either the desire to 
please men, by what appears to be service to God, which is 
the worst form, or such a desire mingled also with the 
desire for the reward of God, and this latter represents 
polytheism in desire, for while the first type of hypocrite is 
at least single-minded in that he seeks men and not God, the 
second  Eype is a polytheist in what he does, seeking both the 
praise of the creatures and the praise of God. Hypocrisy, 
1 Ritaya,” fols. 400 ff 3 Tbid., fols. 422, 46a (Broussa). 
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thetefore, is a lesser form of polytheism, and, according to 
the Word of God, no good work will be accepted in which 
there is the weight of a grain of polytheism. 

What causes hypocrisy to arise in the heart is the love of 
praise and the fear of blame and abasement in this world, 
and the desire therein for the gifts of men, and the proof of 
such isy is the servant’s discovery within himself 
that he likes the pious to know of his service to God, and 
that he loves to E praised and made much of, and hates to 
be blamed, and he does service to God, lest he should be 
blamed for his Jack of desire for it.* 

al-Muhisibi’s illustrations of the various ways in which 
hypocrisy corrupts men’s actions shew a shrewd knowledge 

human nature, and may also be based upon his own 
ersonal experience of the insidious temptation to this 
form of sin, He speaks of the man who goes into battle, 
and when those braver than himself are pain in the front 
line and are sent forward to the attack, he knows that he will 
teceive no praise, since he has not been selected for the post 
of danger, and he would like to withdraw altogether, since 
he has no taste for warfare that brings him no personal 
glory ; but he fears lest men should say, “ How cowardly he 
is!” and so he restrains himself and remains unwillingly, lest 
he should be blamed for cowardice, though in truth he has 
no desire to risk himself, and would like to escape. 

So also the man who associates with the rich and generous. 

He] nei esite to give alms himself, but he fears ty 
with avarice, and so gives as grudgingly as possible, 
to avoid being blamed for lack of ad j 

There is also the man who neglects the prescribed prayers 
by night and by day, who finds himself in company with one 
who is much more devout than he is, and he fears lest his 
companion should accuse him of sloth, so he prays two 
rak‘as (inclinations in prayer) or sevetal, because he does 
not want to be considered neglectful or to be blamed. 

Another example is that of the man who has acquired a 
little knowledge of his religion, so that if he is asked about 
it he will not incur blame for ignorance, and his dread of 
blame drives him to lying, until he claims that he has written 

1 * Ritaya,” fol. 42d. * Ibid, fol. 43a. 
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on theology what he has not written, and if he is asked 
about some problem he will give 2 decision (fatwa), without 
having any knowledge of the matter, and knowing that he 
is ignorant about it, and it would be more fitting for him to 
acknowledge that he does not know.* 

There is the type of hypocrisy which leads those whom it 
affects to be men-pleasets, anxious that their good works 
should be seen by one from whom they hope for favour and 
reward, desiring that such a one may shew them kindness 
for the sake of their devotion to God, and may bestow on 
them gifts, and they know that such a one would be repelled 
by their sins if he knew of them, so they affect righteousness, 
in order to profit by it. Such a hypocrite will practise 
abstinence and restraint in speech, and be punctilious in 
fulfilling his agreements, in order that he may be approved 
and as reliable, and so he may be selected for 
future favour. In such a case the capital sin of covetous- 
ness (fama‘) is joined with hypocrisy, and the man is doubly 
defiled? Of the folly as we the sinfulness of covetous- 
ness, al-Mubasibi observes that a man cannot obtain any- 
thing from the hands of his fellow-men which God has not 
decreed for him, and what he does obtain is what was 
otdained, and had he served his Lord with sincerity he 
would still have obtained it, but through his hypocrisy his 
service has been rendered void and he is exposed to the 
wrath of his Lord, and he has gained nothing either in this 
world or the world to come.* 

al-Muhasibi has something to say also of those whose 
hypocrisy is shewn in the outward appearance, not only of 
action, but of clothing and physical aspect—+.g., those who 
display hollow eyes and pasched lips, and speak in low tones, 
to give an indication that they are fasting—and he quotes 

itional words of Christ, “If one of you fasts, let him 
anoint his head and comb his hair and put collyrium on his 
eyes,’ lest he should appear unto men to fast. al-Muha- 
sibi condemns equally those who wear rough clothing and 
patched shoes, appearing with dishevelled hair and dis- 
tegard of convention, in order to display their devotion to 

1 * Ritaya,” fols. 436 ® Ibid., fol. 44a. 

Ibid, fol. 452. © Gf St. Matt. vi. 16-18. 
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the religious life, and on the other hand, those who profess 
to be religious, and wear rich garments, which they gird up 
after the manner of devotees, and expensive shoes such as 
are not commonly worn, who try to imitate both the re- 
ligious and the worldlings and to win the commendation of 
both. Such, too, is the man who 1 out his prayers, 
and prolongs his meditations and his genuffections and 
ptostrations and the appearance of humility therein, who 
walks with bent head and downcast eyes, so long as he is 
seen of men, and who refrains from all this show of religion 
when he is alone.’ al-Mubhasibi declares that the one who 
may expect the severest reprobation at the Last jusemest 

ill be he who dissembled with men, professing himself to 
be righteous, when there was no righteousness in him. 

A capital sin which is the cause of many othets, and 
one which may lead to hypocrisy also, is pride, and 
with this al-Muhasibi deals at great | and firstly in 
the form of self-esteem, it Cujo), its most — 
form, since it means giving to self the place which should 
be given to God, that inordinate love of self which leads 
the soul to rebellion — God, setting itself up in 
Pptesumptuous defiance of His law, forgetting the relation 
of the creature to the Creator. It is a form of corruption 
found in many pious men, which blinds them to their sins 
and makes sin and error attractive to them, for self-conceit 
blinds the heart, and makes it see what it desires as ad- 
mirable when it is poisonous, and thinks that to be a cause 


1 “ Ritaya,” fols. 46b, 474. 4 “* Wasayda (Nasa’ih),” fol. 122. 

* Gf. J. Maséchal: “The ‘proud Ego’ is that which sets itself up 
as the absolute end of personal action . . . this pride is the precise 

tion of the creature’s natural dependence, in its being and its 
in relation to God . . . it is a meaningless claim to erect the finite 
and relative into an unconditioned and absolute . . . the ‘ proud Ego’ 
turning the whole finali of its action back upon itself arbitsarlly 
sesrentna the hecoeniing of he scaly he estat, indeed) smut Puow 20 
other limit to its striving than the possession of the un- 


limited Good and ici in uncircumscribed Unity. The 
« ptond Ego” displaces the nana is of the mind in a dowawatd 
direction” (op. t., p. 166). So F. von Hiigel: “The central, 
most heinous sin... is Pride and Sclf-sufficiency” (Tiv Life of 


Prayer, p. 50). 
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of salvation when it is a cause of destruction, and produc- 
tive of good fortune when it is a cause of sin. Pride destroys 
those whom it leads into error through their self-esteem, 
and they become puffed up, and those who are arrogant are 
insolent, and those who are deceived by pride deceive in 
their turn, and so it leads to the ruin not of one but of 
many.’ When a man is proud, he pays little attention to his 
religion, and the only attention he pays to his sins is to 
make little of them, and he sees no need for repentance or 
fear, and so he abides in his sins and perishes therein. Pride 
takes him Aer himself in what he desires and what he 
does, and therefore he ceases to ose the lower self in 
its disobedience to the Will of . Yet he supposes that 
he is one who does righteousness, when in the sight of God 
he is a wrongdoer and a sinner. ‘A’isha, the wife of the 
bao sae when asked, “ When is a man a sinner ?” replied, 
“When he supposes that he is righteous,” and al-Muhasibi 
approves het answer.” 
el I pride—i.e. pride in religion—he considers to 
be displayed in regard to action, knowl opinion and 
purpose, and the significance of it in the first is one 
the same thing, for works, knowledge and right 
opinion are all from and ate the gift of His grace, and 
ese have their origin in Him. But pride leads to conceit 
and self-esteem on account of these things, and the servant 
is proud of them, and makes much of God’s favour to him 
and His gifts bestowed on him, and so shews himself un- 
worthy of God’s grace, and cuts off from himself any claim 
to God’s rewatd in the life to come. al-Muhasibi imagines 
that at this point he is asked by his disciple, “‘ How is it 
possible that I should not attribute ing of this to 
myself, since that good work cannot be done apart from me, 
and if I did not know that I was the one who did it, I could 
not believe that it was by the grace of God nor hope for 2 
reward from God ?”’ And he replies that pride consists not 
in realising that he was the one who did or knew any par- 
ticular thing, but in attributing to himself praise on that 
account, and forgetting that he was enabled to do it only by 
the Divine grace : if he remembered that, he would not be 
2“ Ritaya,” fol. 4a. * Ibid, fol. 94b. 
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ptoud.' Moreover, thanks to his lack of goodwill, what he 
accbinpliabes 23 fat less than hem ht do if his will were 
entirely surrendered to the Divine Will. How little reason, 
then, has man to be proud of his works. “ Beware 
of pride in what you do,” al-Muhasibi warns his reader, 
“and of making much of it before your Lord, for all 
your good works do not represent fitting gratitude for a 
single one of the benefits bestowed on you by your Lord. 
Moteover, the inspiration to your good works, such as they 
ate, is a gift bestowed on you by God, and ever renewed br 
Him, and when ate you sufficiently grateful for them ? “And. 
further, if you realised the greatness of God, and His might 
and His majesty, and of what He is worthy, you would feel 
ashamed to mention your works, for the good works of the 
whole creation are less than one of His gifts. 

David sinned through spiritual pride when he said, “O 
Lord, not an hour passes, of the night or of the day, but 
some worshipper of the house of David is serving Thee, 
cither in prayer or fasting or in giving praise to Thee,” and 
he attributed that to himself and took pride in it. But 
God said aa’ ae oo ee: ere oe not Sener pied 
except throu; le, and but for ou could not 
have attained to it, and therefore I wall make you mean in 
your own sight.” So David repented of his sin.° Such pride 
4s presumption (fd/é/), which makes 2 man think himself to 
be of great worth in the sight of God, and deserving of a 

for his good works. So a tradition relates that the 
ptayer of the presumptuous does not rise higher than his 
own head. As for pride in opinion, it is sinful enough if it 
is pride in a right opinion, since it sets up the self above 
God ; but pride in a wrong opinion is worse, for it leads to 
error and infidelity and falschood against God Most High : 
it is the sin of the heretics, and if they had not been proud 
of their opinions, they would never have adhered to heresy. 
It was pride in a wrong opinion which brought to destruc- 
tion most of the infidels and the heretics among the people 
of Islam, 

There is also personal pride, vanity, which is pride in 

1“ Ritaya,” fols. 950, 955. * “« Wasdiyd (Nag'ih),” fol. x26. 

2 °¢ Ritaya,” fol. gba. 
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beauty and good looks, and in the body, in its proportions 
and perfection and strength, and in the intellect, and in 
action, and in beauty of voice. It is self-satisfaction on ac- 
count of these things, and forgetfulness of what is due of 
gtatitude to God for His gift of these, forgetting for what 
purpose these were created and how they have een per- 
verted, when beauty and good looks are employed for what 
is Pesshable and evil, and se the ownee . them bevomes 
prou esumptuous, an rh his beauty is Ser 
to evil caalts’ himself shinies ale So also mie in 
intellect and sagacity and power of perception leads to self- 
esteem on account of them, and forgetfulness of Him Who 
bestowed them, and so the servant abandons trust in God, 
neglects to ascertain the truth of the knowledge he acquires, 
and depends upon his own intellect, and this leads him to 
neglect the search for the gnosis which is the gift of God. 
Wahb b. Munabbih said, “ Knowledge (‘i/m) is like the 
tain, which descends from heaven, sweet and pure, and the 
trees absorb it by means of their roots, and change it ac- 
cording to the flavour of their fruits ; if the fruit is bitter, it 
increases its bitterness, and if sweet, its sweetness, and so 
also knowledge, which men acquire and change according 
to their capacity for it and their desire for it. It increases the 
pride of the haughty man, for when he is ignorant, and then 
studies, he finds knowledge of which he is proud, and it 
increases his pride. But if a man is ignorant and God- 
fearing, and then gains knowledge, his fear of God is in- 
creased, and also his humility and submissiveness.”* Such 
pride leads a man also to despise others, and especially those 
who setve God more faithfully, and he calls attention to 
their ignorance and folly and makes them appear to be asses, 
in comparison with his powers of tion and sagacity.’ 

Then there is pride of birth, which makes a man think 
highly of himself b because of his forebears and his family, 
and he is proud because they were of noble birth and ac- 
counted honourable in this world, and he thinks much of 
himself on their account, and forgets that it was by the grace 
of his Lord that he was bom of such a stock and not of the 

1 “ Riya,” fol. ro1e. * Ibid., fol. 1092. 
* Joid., fol. 101. 
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common le. He magnifies himself to such an extent 
that he evra talioves if his forebears were among the saints 
of God who served Him faithfully, that, on their account, 
he will be saved, without works, and be forgiven, though 
his sins are many and he has not repented of them. This 
pride of birth leads on to contempt of others, so that such 
@ one regards others as slaves for his service, and he errs 
gteatly in regard to God and is ignorant of His Will.’ 

Akin to this is pride in wealth, which makes much of it 
and relies upon it, and al-Muhasibi in this connection relates 
a tradition of Abi Dharr,* who said, “I was with the 
Prophet, and as he entered the mosque he said to me: ‘O 
Abii Dharr, raise your head and see which you consider to 
be the man of most account in the mosque,’ and I raised 
my head, and there was a man conspicuous by his fine 
clothes, and I said, ‘ This man.’ Then he said, ‘O Abi 
Dharr, bend your head and see who is the man of least 
account whom you see in the mosque,’ and I looked, and 
there was a man wearing a threadbare ent, and I said, 
‘This man,’ and the Prophet said, ‘O Abi Dharr, this 
man, in the sight of God, 1s better than a whole world full 
of such as that other, for none is exalted in the sight of God, 
except through obedience, neither by wealth nor by any- 
thing.’” So none is justified in being proud of wealth or 
family, and therefore despising the poor. It was related also 
of the Prophet that he saw a rich man, who drew his gar- 
ments round him, lest the garments of a poor man should 
touch him, and the Prophet said to him, “ Were you afraid 
lest his poverty should shew hostility to your riches ?”* 

Pride in the form of (4ibr) is a great defect, 
which leads to much evil and ae wrath of God, Er gteatness, 
as al-Muhisibi reminds his readers, belongs by rights only 
to Him, and it is not fitting or good for any below Him, 
since i t Him is a creature, under dominion, 
and He alone is the King, God Almighty, and this is a sin 
preat in the sight of God, since greatness befits none save 

im, and when the servant aspires to what is not fitting 

2 (Rittya,” fol. rons, roah, eh at 
com] famed for asceticism. 
Bite Ri'dye,” fala, 1048. re 
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except for the Master, the Master is wroth with him. Did not 
Most High say, “ Greatness is My mantle, and majesty 
My veil, and he who snatches from Me either one of them 
will be cast into Hell”? And chastisement is well deserved 
by the arrogant man, for he has exceeded his place and ar- 
rogated to himself what was not fitting for him and not 
allowable for the creature,’ It was related of Christ that He 
said, “ The seed grows only in soft soil, it does not gtow 
in rocky ground, so also wisdom dwells in the humble 
heart, and finds no abiding place in the heart of the proud.” 

“ Will you not consider,” asks al-Muhasibi, “ that he who 
exalts his head to the ceiling cracks it, and he who bends it 
low protects and preserves it ?” There was also a tradition 
related by Malik b. Dinar, to the effect that Solomon once 
said to the wind, “ us aloft,” and it carried the king 
and his companions aloft unti] they heard the songs of the 
angels, singing “ Holy, Holy, Holy.” Then Solomon said 
to it, “ Bear us down,” and it wafted them down, until 
their feet touched the earth agein, and lo, they heard the 
voice of a herald, who cried from Heaven, “ has de- 
clared, ‘ If I knew that in the heart of your master was the 
weight of a grain of mustatd-seed of arrogance, I would 
have flung him down farther than I raised him up.’ ”* 
This arrogance is seen under two aspects, the greater of 
which is that presumption displayed by the servant in 
telation to his Lord, and the other is that displayed by the 
servant towatds his fellow-servants. The former disdains to 
bow his head in worship before Him Whom even the angels 
serve, and the latter despises and disdains his fellow- 
creatures, supposing him to be better than his brother. 
But the claim to be than his brother will involve him 
in the greater condemnation, for of him to whom much is 
given much will be required, and of him to whom little is 
given little will be requited. The arrogant man should re- 
member the man to whom it was said, “ You are of worth, 
so long as you consider yourself worthless, but if you con- 
sider yourself to be of worth, then you are worthless in the 
sight of God”; and this is so because if a man is arrogant 

1 “ Ritgya,” fols. 1054, 1055. Tradition of Abi Hurayra. 
® Tbid., fol. 1065, 
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God will humble him and bring him low, but when a man 
is humble, then he is precious in the sight of God. Even 
towards heretics and infidels and polytheists, it is not well 
that a man should feel arrogance, on the ground that he is 
going to be saved and they will perish eveslastingly, for he 

3 no knowledge of what will come to pass, either for him- 
self or for them. It may be that neither he nor the infidel will 
be forgiven and both will enter Gehenna together, or it may 
be that the arrogant man will pass in alone and the infidel 
will be forgiven by his Lord. 

One of the evil products of pride is contention for 
superiority (mubdhat). Of this sin al-Muhdsibi notes that it 
may have reference to knowl or action, That one who 
seeks for superiority in knowledge gives much time to 
study and to discussion, and is always ready to answer when. 
questions are asked of himself or another. He loves to be 
proved to be right, so that he may be magnified, and his 
superiority may be known, and others may realise that he is 
more learned and more ready in recalling traditions, and if 
a friend of his relates a tradition he states that he also knows 
it, contending thus for superiority. In regard to action, he 
forgathers with others for the worship of God, or he under- 
takes the Holy War for the sake of God, or does some act 
of piety 3 and if another prays he rises up to pray also, anxious 
to be regarded as superior, and that his merit may be seen ; 
and if he is praying with another he prolongs his own 
prayer, so that his companion may grow tired and become 
wearied and may cease to pray, and he himself will be seen 
to be superior, and be raised in status above his companion. 
So also in battle, he is anxious to take precedence of others, 
and that they should remain behind, so that he may be 
praised for his zeal in attacking the enemy, and so his 
superiority to others will be manifested; but it may be, 
comments al-Muhisibi, that he will be rejected on this 
account and his works rendered void, and he will not be 
ee eee 

losely allied with this strivi I superiority is boasti 
(afakbur), which leads a man to dey the how and 
learning of another and to boast of his own. So he 
1 « Ritaya,” fol. 1174. * Ibid, fol. sob. 
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speaks with contempt of the poverty of others and their 
lack of property or profit, and aaa ie the fact that he is 
richer and more prosperous. In regard to warfare, he says, 
“ You were not among the horsemen, nor among those who 
were foremost in the attack (as I was), you were feint-heatted 
and unwilling for the fight.” He inquires from others how 
Baar of the bcp have committed to memory, and 

ow many of the great Shaykhs have been privileged 
to meet, vad how aan mn Bacefaae they pacing and 
to what extent were they ed out for distinction, and 
then he proceeds to recount the story of his own precedence 
in these respects, and sometimes he has not even any founda- 
tion for his statements about himself.’ 

These odious characteristics are the result not only of 
ptide, but of envy (Aasad), and al-Muhasibi deals also with 
this capital sin, which itself arises from greed, excessive 
desite (fama‘). Emulation, al-Muhisibi considers, may be 
lawful in certain circumstances, while in other circumstances 
it becomes envy and is unlawful and a sin. The emulation 
(msndfasa) which seeks to equal others in what is good is 
commendable, as God commended those who competed 
with one another for His forgiveness for their sins.? So also 
two who serve an earthly master vie with one another in 
his presence, fearing lest one may gain more favour in his 
master’s eyes, and the other fall short. So one strives to 
outstrip his fellow in prompt and acceptable service, in order 
that his master may look upon his service and he may find 
favour in his sight. So it is with those who seek to compete 
with one another in doing what is well pleasing in the sight 
of God, doing it only for His sake, without to the 
cteatures. It is fitting, too, that the servant of God should 
emulate the blessed state of His saints, not ing them 
the high station to which they have attained, but grieving 
because he himself falls short of it. The lack of such emula- 
tion in well-doing is indeed a sin of omission.* 

But the envy which is jealousy, which involves the hatred 
of good for others, and the wish that they should be deprived 
of it, which leads to rejoicing in another’s misfortune, is a 

2 “ Ri‘aya,” fol. 60a. * Sara 57:21. Cf. Siira 83: 26. 

+ Riya,” fols, 1382 ff. 
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capital sin against one’s fellow-men. Through jealousy the 
son of Adam (Cain) slew his brother,! and jealousy was the 
first sin by which Good wis Gcbeye in Hemven Of, Pp. 119 
above), and the first sin whereby He was disobeyed on 
earth, for Adam and Eve were jealous of that which be- 
on: og the angels.” This, too, was the sin of Joseph’s 
. It may arise from arrogance, or self-conceit, or 
enmity, or hatred, or love of dignity and domination, and 
ili s that another Id possess any fond thing, 
whether material or spiritual, which the jealous do not them- 
selves possess. So there is jealousy between believers ; one 
is led to slander another lest he should be esteemed above 
himself, and he wishes that God would withdraw the veil 
from that other’s sins, so that they would be manifest in the 
sight of men, and his reputation as a righteous man be 
destroyed, There is also jealousy in friendshi , when two 
compete for the favours of a mutual friend, and one tries to 
poison his mind against the other, so that the coveted friend- 
ship shall be given to himself alone. So envy and jealousy 
Jead to hatred and to joy in evil, and thence may come op- 
pression and deprivation and even murder. 

So, too, in trade and industry, jealousy leads one merchant 
or craftsman to compete for the business of another, and to 
undersell him or outbid him. And it is of their neighbours 
and those neatest to them that men are most jealous; a 
prophet is given no honour in his own country, but if a 
Stranger with a reputation comes from afat, men ate not 
jealous of him, because he does not compete with them nor 
compare with them. But jealousy injures the jealous man 
more than those of whom be is jealous, for it cannot transfer 
to him their good qualities, and it may bring about his own 
perdition ; the injury that he seeks to do to another recoils 

n himself, as when a man casts a stone at his enemy and 

¢ stone fails to reach his enemy, but rebounds and strikes 
him in the eye. Such a misfortune, al-Mubdsibi observes, 
would be better for a man than that he should be possessed 
by jealousy, for the loss of an eye in this world matters 

* Cf. 1 Jobn iii, 12, “‘ And wherefore slew he him? Because his 
bar or rad evil and his brother's righteous.” 
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nothing after death, but j temains to bring upon him 
who harbours it the wrath of God, for it means that he 
grudges the grace of God given to another, and so sets 
himself in opposition to the Will of God. 

Avarice ¢ #) is another great sin, for the avaricious man 
withholds from God what is due to Him, or gives grudg- 
ingly, and the avaricious man will find himself thrust out 
from the presence of God, shut out from Paradise and in 
danger of Frell-fre, al-Muhasibi relates, in condemnation of 
this sin, a story of the Prophet, who was walking round the 
Ka‘ba, when he saw a man clinging to its curtains and 
saying, “‘ By the sanctity of this House, I implore Thee to 
forgive me.” Muhammad said to him, “ What is your sin ? 
Describe it to me,” and the man answered, “It is greater than 
I can describe to you.” The Prophet rejoined, “ Wretched 
man, is your sin greater than the Segions of the earth >” 
He said, “ Yes, my sin is greater, O Apostle of God.” He 
was asked again, “Is your sin greater than the mountains 
in magnitude ?” The man replied, “ My sin is greater.” 
The Prophet said, “Is it greater than the extent of the 
ocean?” He said, “It is greater.” The Prophet asked 
again, “Is your sin greater than the firmament of the 
heavens?” He replied as before, “ Yes, it is greater than 
the heavens.” Then Muhammad said, “Is it greater than 
the Throne of God ?” and he answered, “It is greater.” 
The Prophet asked at length, “Is your sin greater than 
God Himself?” and the man said then, “ Truly God is 
most Great and most Glorious.” The Prophet said, “O 
wretched one, then describe it to me,” he said, “O 
Apostle of God, I am a man possessed of much wealth, and 
I shall be questioned concerning it, and I feel as if 1 were 
already meeting with the flames of Hell.” Then the Prophet 
said, “ Begone and do not burn me with your Hell-fire. By 
Him who sent me with guidance and grace, if you were to 
stand between the Black Stone and the Station of Abraham 
and pray for a thousand thousand years, until rivers of tears 
flowed from your eyes and the trees were watered thereby, 
and then you died and you had been guilty of the sin of 
avarice, God would send you forth into the flames of Hell, 

1 © Ri‘aya,” fols. 138) f. 
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Woe be unto you, for you knew that avarice is infidelity (for 
it sets up Mammon in the place of God), and the abode of 
the infidel is Hell-fire.” The greatest sinner of those w 
whom God has bestowed great wealth is he who grudges 
it to the poor man seeking to borrow from him, and who is 
unwilling to give to his need. So al-Muhasibi adds, “ May 
God preserve us and you from avarice.”* 

Among the great sins also al-Muhisibi classes sins of the 
tongue, which have their origin in the sins already mentioned, 
“ Fear your tongue,” he writes, “more than you fear wild 
beasts, and beware of ignoring it, for it is a wild beast and 
its first prey is its owner. Therefore close the door of speech 
to yourself and lock it, and do not open it except for what 
cannot be substituted for it, and when you open it, beware, 
and use only what speech is absolutely necessary for you, and 
then close the door, and beware of neglect in that matter, 
and of contentiousness in conversation, for if you speak 
overmuch your soul will perish.”* al-Muhasibi quotes in 
this connection the sayings of the Prophet, who is related 
to have said, “ The tongue is that which is most to be feared 
by its owner ”; and again, “ He who is silent is safe.” So also 
Ibn Ma‘siid said, “ There is nothing more worthy of pro- 
longed imprisonment than the tongue. My tongue is a wild 
beast, I fear that if 1 let it loose it will Sewouie me.” 
al-Muhasibi considers that of all the members it is the most 
prone to sin, and most of what a man will find recorded 
against him in the Day of Judgment will be the evil in which 
his tongue delighted.* 

It is the tongue which gives expression to anger, 
which leads to bitter enmity and alienates a man from his 
fellow-men. It is the tongue which is responsible for 
backbiting (ghibe), slandering others when they ate absent, 
and for calumny (samima), speaking evil to men of those they 
love, and so poisoning the mind of brother against brother. 
It is the tongue, too, which is responsible for speaking base 
things and for blasphemy and irreverence and unseemly 
tidicule, which deaden the heart and darken the countenances 
of men, and bring judgment upon the one who practises 

+“ Wasityd (Nagi’ih),” fols. 114 f. 
2 « Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 615, * Ibid., fol. 62a. 
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such things, Among the sins of the tongue, also, is the habit 
of complaining 3 (naw), the display of impatience in times of 
affliction or grief, and this is a sign of ignorance, for affliction 
is sent by God, and must be accepted His servant as from 
His hand. The tongue sins also in betraying the confidence 
of another, which ought to be concealed, and a sin of the 
same type is the breaking of a promise, and failure to keep 
one’s word, and the utterance of lies. In all these things the 
tongue is guilty of great sin, and the servant needs to 

his guard and to keep the tongue always under control.’ 

A sin which works great havoc, because it is difficult to 
detect and the sinner may be hardly aware of it, is self- 
deception (ghirra), which leads to continuance in sin and 
disobedience to God, for the sinner is deluded into thinking 
that that represents hope of His mercy, and his hope is 
false ; he deceives himself into expecting forgiveness, while 
he continues in sin. As Wahb b. Munabbih said, “ Right 
thoughts of God mean the avoidance of delusion.” 
ate deluded in many different ways—+.g., one section of the 
self-deluded are possessed with the idea of solitude (Aba/wa) 
apart from men, and seclusion, and are pretentious in fleeing 
from their society, and desire thereby to become illustrious, 
and their hearts take pleasure in being spoken of by ed ieee 
on this account, and so they display arrogance towards the 
common people, and are conceited about their own good 
deeds, while all the time they are self-deluded, blind to their 
own grievous sins, since they teckon themselves to be in 
fellowship with God, while alienated from His creatures.* 

Some ate deluded through their own knowledge, be- 
lieving that because they are theologians and leaders among 
the pious, they will not be punis ; but such presumption 
is in itself ignorance, and Oy this means the learned man 
oay be more deluded than the ignorant. Such a man is the 
theologian who deludes himself into thinking that no one 
knows more about the things of God than himself, and no 
one is better fitted to give a decision on the canon law, and 
he it is who upholds the community in its faith, and if it 
were not for him religion would be destroyed, and there- 
fore he is beyond the reach of temptation and sin, and so 

1 * Kitab al-Tawbe,” fols. 165 ff. 3“ Ritaya,” fol. 1354. 
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through his self-delusion he ceases to fear God and to stand 
in awe of Him, and is blind to his own sins. Such a man is 
deluded because, while he has indeed a true knowledge of 
God, he does not realise that to possess the knowledge of 
good is not identical with being good, he knows what 
righteousness is and deludes hi into thinking that it is 
the same as being righteous, Others are deluded in suppos- 
ba ee they speak with their tongues, describi 
what is good, represent what they believe in their hearts, 
likewise with good works and asceticism, they deceive them- 
selves by thinking that the outward observance of religious 
duties can take the place of faith and purity of heart, and so 
they continue in delusion and in sin, counting themselves to 
be saved, when they are in reality far from salvation.’ 
These and many othets are the sins to which men are 
tempted by the enemies of the soul, and to which too often 
they give way. “How many are justified in the eyes of 
men,” exclaims al-Mubasibi, “ who are not justified with 
God. How many a one who was diligent in the performance 
of outward acts of service has become fuel for the flames of 
Hell and his acts of service have become as dust strewn 
abroad, and the first of these is Iblis. How many a servant 
has gone forth in the moming a believer, and has entered 
upon the evening an unbeliever and his faith has been taken 
from him and he is unaware of it. The wise man, fearing the 
Joss of his faith, does not trust or rejoice in the praise of the 
vain and deluded man, and though there were to come to 
ou a revelation that you were praised by the Lord of the 
ne, yet it would behove you to cleave to fear and god- 
liness, and to reflect upon the matter and to speak the truth 
concerning what you know to be praised in Heaven, for you 
‘were not worthy of it, and if you maintain that you have 
attained to it by your own efforts, and are worthy of it 
because of what you did, you have claimed a great thing, 
and you have denied the gifts of the grace of God, and 
Hee ee ee ee eas nor 
So all these sins, having their root in self-seeking and in 
1 * Ritaya,” fols. 1242 f. 
* © Wagiya (Nag@’ih),” 265. 
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forgetfulness or denial of what is due to God and of the 
relation of the creature to his Lord, mar and hamper that 
telationship, and while the heart is defiled by them it cannot 
see or hear or be fitted to receive that gnosis which leads the 
soul to the end for which it was created, to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ASCETIC THEOLOGY OF AL-MUHASIBI : III, REPENTANCE— 
MORTIFICATION 


Man cannot be purified from sin except by the gift of God’s 
gtace, and the attitude of mind and heart which admits his 
guilt, his need of purification and his readiness to od 
to the Divine mercy, and to accept the Divine gift of for- 
iveness, is repentance (tawba), which Hujwiti calls “the 
t station of pilgrims on the way to the Truth,” 2 turning 
away from sin and a tuming towatds God, which is con- 
version (jndba). Repentance from sin is an ordinance im- 
pas by God Most High upon His servants, according to 
is Word, “ Repent t God, all of you, O believers, 
and it may be that ye will be saved.” The Apostle also said, 
“He who repents of sin is even as one who has no sin.”* 
God is the Disposer towards repentance, and al-Muhasibi 
quotes the saying of a certain divine, “It is because of the 
wideness of God’s mercy to His servants that He has ordained 
for them repentance as a means of set yd from sins, even 
though they be great and grievous SY and that is 
the mercy of Got towatds His creatures and His compassion 
towards His servants, if that one who sins is not guilty of 
infidelity or wilful denial of the faith, sinning of set purpose 
of intention, for God will forgive all sins to him who 
Se eatptrae er peli em, and glory be to Him 
Who is pitiful and of great mercy towards His creatures, 
Who cares for His servants with unceasing cate and never- 
failing loving-kindness, He Who has no need of the service 
of His creatures,’ Repentance, then, is a Divine strengthen- 
ing, though it rests with man to be receptive of it. 
is world is the place of repentance and now is the time 
for it, for when death comes it will be too late for the soul 
to beg that it may retum to relive its life ; it must rest during 


1 Kasbf al-Mabjab, p. 294. + Sire 66: 8. 
® Hujwirl, op. cit., p. 294. * “ Kitab al-Tawba,” fols. 134 ff 
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the period of waiting (Batzakh), until the time comes when it 
is called to the Resurrection. “ The All-Blessed has warned 
cde poe a ee, “ that he pate neglectful is this 
wo: lo not seek to for the ing with Him, 
and death comes upon us Faery, and See are Geaenoaed to 
a time of sorrow, then no complaint can be made, nor is any 
return (to this world) possible, and He urges us to take the 
tight course while repentance is still accepted, and we can 
make our plaint, and our prayer can be answered, so that we 
may be prepared to meet Him, and be found watching when 
Death comes.’ The servant who is ready to meet his Lord 
is the one who has repented, with sincere repentance, of 
his sins and iniquities, so that he finds in himself no sin of 
which he has not repented, which he needs to take into 
account, for if the soul departs in a state of impenitence, it 
is noe fit a meet its nip : 
jut, to al-Muhasibi, repentance is most necessary as the 
first step towards spiritual progress and the possibility of 
rise ies gnosis which is the goal of the seeker, i 
at Ww! incites to repentance is compunction, ly 
sorrow (daz) and shame a’). “ The’ best of Boa" 
servants,” said Sa‘id b. Jubays, “ is he who is afflicted by his 
sins, and when he remembers them he strives to overcome 
them.” When reason prevails over the desires of the lower 
soul and knowledge overcomes ignorance, the sinner’s 
heart will be the dwelling-place of fear and grief and anxiety, 
and sorrow will come upon him after long enjoyment of 
the pleasures of this world. Whenever he remembers the 
burden of his sins, fear rises up and his anxiety predominates, 
and his grief is prolonged.? It is the remembrance of the 
tegard of God upon him, upon his inmost self and his 
outward acts, which brings <bame* This sorrow for sin, 
whereby the sinner is pricked in the heart, is caused by “ the 
dart of God.” “ The beginning of that,” al-Muhasibi 
writes in the Book of the Beginning of Conversion to God, “ is 
that God All-Glorious brings to the heart of His 
servant the recollection of Himself and the remembrance of 
the next world, and rouses him to reflection and the recol- 
1“ Ritaya,” fol. 34b. ® Ibid., fol. 120. 
3“ Masa’il fi A‘mial,” fol. 1384. 
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lection of the greatness of the might of his Lord, and the 
worth of His satisfaction and the power of His wrath, and 
His gent? and His i and thereby his heart is 

indled, and then God arouses him to a knowledge of Him- 
self. He awakes him to the remembrance of the sins com- 
mitted by himself in the past, the many iniquities which are 
record inst him, which will not be obliterated until 
his Lord calls him to stand before Him, and asks him con- 
cerning all his sins, of what was written down against him 
and confirmed, and he will read it with deep s and 
fear.’? Of the shame which is an essential part of contri- 
tion (naddma) al-Muhasibi declares that it is altogether good, 
it is a development of faith. The Prophet said, “ God loves 
noble shame, and shame is the mark of a noble natute ; 
God makes it to belong exclusively to those whom He wills 
among His cteatutes, and it is 2 means of profit to both the 
sinner and the obedient.” Shame is a precious and 2 gracious 
thing, and it is shame that first rouses the sinner to realise 
what is the Will of God, and with shame is joined sincerity 
in seeking to obey that Will. But while man has reason to be 
ashamed before God, it is not fitting that he should be 
ashamed before any cteature.? True sl is the fruit of a 
broken heart, for shame and contrition arise from the sense 
of having done wrong to the All-Mesciful Lord, and having 
acted as His enemy and as a rebel against His will, rather 
than as a faithful and obedient servant. 

Contrition is indeed a return unto the love of God, and 
therefore it gives rise to the confession of sins and to acknow- 
ledgment of unworthiness to receive His gifts. Such con- 
fession is necessary for him who seeks for the Divine for- 
giveness, and to sincere humility it will not be denied. God 
will not despise a broken and a contrite heart. “ Among the 
signs of the penitent,” al-Muhisibi says, “ are emaciation 

body and abstinence in food and weeping over himself, 
with much fear, and penionees requests for Sorgivenet. and 
much prayer and fasting, for with humility he combines 
deprivation for his body. It is a sign of baseness and de- 
Pravity to abandon weeping over himself and his many sins, 

1 “ Bad’ man anab ila Allah,” fol. 192. 
* * Ritaya,” fol. 756 ff. 
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while the sign of sincerity is constant intercession for for- 
giveness by night and by day.” The penitent remembers 
the weakness of his soul and the strength of his Lord, and 
so he humbly approaches Him seeking His help for the 
ing of what is due to Him and the observance of it, 
and the salvation to be found in Him, with a heart fearful 
and eager, saying, “ I shall forget if Thou dost not make me 
to remember, and I am weak if Thou dost not strengthen 
me, and impatient if Thou dost not give me patience,” and 
he continues in his search for help, depending on no power 
or might save that of his Lord, and he cuts off his hope from 
himself, and the direction of his hope is all of it towards 
his Creator and his Lord, and he will find God near and ready 
to answer, granting His grace and having compassion, for 
so He commanded him who turned towards God and re- 

tolved on obedience t0 pe te Sieh 
entance, says al-Muhasibi, is not made fect except 
by weaking doen the contumacy of the heart, by secking 
forgiveness in contrition, by atoning for any sin done to 
others in offering satisfaction for the wrong inflicted, and by 
control of the membets which lead into sin, in the future.* 
Therefore after contrition comes repatation (radd), the prac- 
tical result of sincere repentance, which means the restora- 
tion to those who have been wronged of all that is due to 
them, and the retribution to which they are entitled. It may 
mean the acknowledgment of falsehood before witnesses, 
and repayment of what was lawfully due but withheld, or 
reconciliation with those from whom the penitent has be- 
come alienated through his sin. If he has killed any man, 
then he must buy slaves and set them free ; if he has com- 
mitted adultery, then he must marriages for those 
who are poor, and endow them with his th; if he has 
sinned in drinking wine, then he must procure good and 
wholesome drink and give it away freely. If he has blamed 
anyone unjustly, he must praise that one and use gentle 
speech towards him and good words. So also if he has sold 
anyone into slavery or put anyone on bonds, on account of 
a debt owed to himself, it remains for him to be forbearing 

2 Kitab al-Tawba,” fol. 134. 2 “© Ritaya,” fol. 185. 
4“ Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol. 5. 
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towards his debtor and to set him free.1 When the one who 
was wronged has passed away, then restitution, so far as 
possible, should be made to his heirs. By offering such 
satisfaction for the wrong inflicted on others through his 
sins, the penitent will reparation for sins committed, 
and can then hope for forgiveness. 
The last, but by no means least essential, part of re- 
tance is the resolve to amend and to lead a new life. The 
letermination in the heart not to return to that sin nor to 
any other for ever is the characteristic, together with what 
has already been described, of the true penitent. So al- 
Muhbdsibi sums up the meaning of repentance 3 “Te is the 
abandonment of sin, with the tion not to return 
to doing anything of the kind for ever, repenting of what is 
Pat, asking forgiveness of God Most High, making sup- 
poe of Him, seeking Him, taking refuge in prayer, 
longing for Him to ape ai ae repentance and to forgive 
your ay 2 sesolving to from sin for what remains to 
0 2 
repeats, therefore, including the resolve to amend and 
the determination to lead a new life, leads inevitably to the 
porgative life, the search ry area by means of morti- 
ication (mujdbada) and self-discipline (riydda). The mujdbid 
is the one who strives with all his might against himself 
for the sake of God. The het is related to have said, 
“We have returned from the lesser warfare to the ter 
warfare, which is the struggle against oneself.”* So a 
modern psychologist writes : “War must be prociaimed on 
the curiosity of the senses . . . war on over-keen passions, 
not only in so far as they are sources of sin, but in the 
measure in which their demands turn the soul aside, how- 
ever little, from its effort after God ; war on enjoyment and 
ing comfort ; war, in a word, on everything that may 
loosen from below the ties of the interior life.’ 
Mortification is the act of man, but one to which he is 
encouraged by the joy which is set before him, “ Man is 
guided to mortification,” writes al-Hujwiti, “ by a flash of 
* Cf. St. Matt. xvii. 25 7 * “ Kitab al-Tawbe,” fol. 136. 
* Hujwiti, op. ob 200 
« J. Maréchal, Siinties ix the Prychology of the Mystics, p. 163. 
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the Divine Beauty, and inasmuch as that flash is the cause 
of the existence of mortification, Divine guidance precedes 
mortification.”? Only by mortification is it possible to 
attain to that detachment which is essential to the spiritual 
life, that cutting off (ingit’) of all that distracts, all that 
hinders the progress of the soul in its struggle against sin 
and its striving towards purification. “ Man was created to 
ptaise, reverence and serve God our Lord, and by that means 
to save his soul,” wrote St. Ignatius. “ Man should make use 
of the creatures in so fat as they help him to attain his end, 
and in the same way he ought to withdraw himself from 
them in so far as they hinder him from it. . . . It is there- 
fore necessary that we should be detached from all created 
things, desiring and choosing only those which most lead 
us to the end for which we were created.’ 

Of this detachment a modem director of souls* wrote that 
it demanded constant watchfulness, courage in dealing 
firmly with those things which impede spiritual progress. 
It includes detachment from things in order to secure a 
higher freedom, and the advance in knowledge of God which 
cannot be made until thete is deliverance from the slavery 
which the love of the creatures imposes, and from the 
tyranny of circumstances. It means detachment from self, 
that the vision of God may not be blotted out by self- 
absorption, and therefore it is necessary to cut out interests 
and anxieties and become self-forgetful, that there may be 
room and leisure to grow up into God. It may mean de- 
tachment from affections, natural antipathies and 
dislikes and from selfish love, detachment from friends and 
home and family, the renunciation of all, so that in losing 
all a man may find all, in fellowship with God Himself. It 
means detachment in the spiritual life, readiness to give up 
friends, opinions, thoughts, spiritual status. It is only by 
freeing itself from the distractions of the many that the 
heart can concentrate upon the One. “ Let him who wishes 
to be near to God ab: all that alienates him from God,” 
is al-Muhisibi’s advice.* 

} Hujwiti, op. cif. p. 203. ® Spiritual Eocercises, p. 12. 
be En East, a the Sank of the Rennrecaco. e 
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Knowledge of a thing makes 2 man understand its true 
worth or Jack of worth, and those who distinguish between 
the temporal and the eternal will set their hearts upon that 
which does not pass away. “He who knows this world 
is detached from it, and he who does not know it is attached 
to it, and he who knows the world to come is si ted unto 
it, and he who does not know it is separated trom it. The 
least of your desires for this world is the most injurious to 
you in the next, and the least of your desires for the world 
to come, which serves as a provision for you in this passing 
world, is what will be of most profit to you in the next,”* 
al-Muhasibi quotes a tradition of Jesus, according to which 
He said, “ ‘The love of this world is the chief of all errors, and 
the best remedy for the believer in the matter of his faith is 
the detachment of his heart from the Jove of this world, and 
if he accomplishes that, the renunciation of this world seems 
a light thing to him, and the search for the world to come 
becomes easy to him; but he cannot attain to detachment, 
except by the tight means, and J do not say that the right 
means consists in poverty and lack of possessions and much 
fasting and prayer and pilgri and warfare for the sake 
of God, but rather, in 1 ion and the cutting short of 
expectation, and retuming to penitence and purification, and 
the abandonment of self-glorification by the heart and ad- 
herence to humility, and preoccupation with the fear of 
God, and continual sorrow and much concetn with Him and 
the return to Him.”? 

The root-principle, which, if it is made sound, will affect 
all the branches, is “ despair ” of all the creatures—that is, 
detachment from them, so that it is possible to be indifferent 
to them and fee ares of them, whether they are in- 
jurious or beneficial, whether they give or withhold, whether 
they live or they die. What is of supreme importance is that 
the heart, detached from these, should cleave unto God, and 
if He is a. pope ngage the real Object of the 
search, then the seeker will look beyond this present world 
to that which is etemnal, and cut himself off from all earthly 
desire, and seek for detachment from the creatures, and make 
God his chief desire and strive to attain to Him, as one who 

2“ Adab al-Nufts,” fol. 97a. 3 Ibid., fol. 865. 
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has no need of this world, having indeed but one need alone, 
and he resolves to give himself unto God for the rest of life. 
Such detachment from the creatures, therefore, means the 
feturn unto God and the repose of the heart in Him, and 
when the heart finds its rest in Him, then it obeys His will 
and serves Him as His saints serve Him, and comes to know 
the true joy of service, and in self-abasement finds itself 
lorified. Detachment from the things of this world and 
lom from preoccupation with what it has to give will 
bring rest of body and mind, relief from anxiety and weati- 
ness, and result in happiness even in this world. Why, 
therefore, should the soul seek to preoccupy itself with 
what is of so little worth either now or hereafter, to the 
exclusion of what is of infinite worth now and for all 
time ?? 

This detachment is to be not only from material things, 
but also from fellow-men, for they may be the greatest 
hindrance to the service of God. Intercourse with men (mw- 
kbélatat al-nds) \eads to many transgressions and sins, for 
thete are “ Satans ” among them, and he who is seeking God 
alone must detach hi from all save those whose com- 
pee will further his aim, whether because they are 

etter than he is and can help him on his way, or because 
through their need and its claims he can the better serve 
God. Solitude is essential for the seeker after God, though 
there are few who will accept the deprivation it involves, 
for to endure solitude, al-Muhasibi its, is hard, and the 
et to do so is a grace which God gives to whom He wills, 
jut it is necessary, while living at peace with men, and ren- 
dering them their due, to attain to detachment from them.° 
‘There is a close parallel to this in the recommendations of a 
spiritual director writing seven hundred years after al- 
Muhisibi. “ The servant of God,” he says, “ must retire 
apart, therefore, and keep silence, in order to be able to 
Progress in true vittue and to have an opportunity to apply 
his soul to Divine things. When, however, charity or any 
other reasonable cause exists, he may converse humbly 
1 « Kdab al-Nofis,” fols. , 
* «© Wagiya (Naga’ih),” Rieti Kitab al-Zuhd,” fol. 2a, 
* “ Wagiiyi (Nagi’ih),” fol. 115. 
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with men, shewing them a courteous kindness without 
excess, and keeping peace with all men as far as possible.”* 

He who is devoted to the service of God, al-Muhasibi 
obsetves, has detached himself from men, while he who is 
devoted to any other than God cannot do without them.” 
It was recorded of ‘Umar that when he became Caliph he 
divorced his wife, though she was dearer to him than any- 
one else in the world, he feared that his love for 
her would lead him to consider her before the duties of his 
office as the Vicegerent of God and the Leader of the Faith- 
ful. When he felt that God had so strengthened him that he 
could safely take her back, he sent for her that she might 
once more be his wife ; but the messenger, when he arrived, 
found that she had passed from this world.® 

Every preoccupation, with whatever it may be and how- 
ever good that thing may be, distracts from every other 
preoccupation because the heart is one, and cannot be pre- 
occupied with more than one thing, and it is only possible 
to attain to the single-minded service of God by detach- 
ment from all other preoccupations save that which serves 
this end. It is for you to direct your efforts towards advance, 
urges al-Muhasibi, looking towards God alone, for it is 
only the heart empty of all else which can be filled with the 
remembrance of God and devoted to His service only.‘ So 
also wrote a sixteenth-century Capuchin friar, “ For as long 
as, being full of the love of earthly things, we let our under- 
Feandiing, will and memory dissipate themselves upon ex- 
terior things, we shall never attain . . . that unity and sim- 
plicity of spirit which is the immediate disposition for the 
presence of God in our souls.”* 

This detachment and unification of the heart can only be 
attained by continuous mortification. “It means,” says 
al-Muhasibi, “ that you must exetcise continuous vigilance 
(tayaqguz), and must find no place for heedlessness in your 
heart, in all activity on your part, as in every time of rest, 


2 L. Blosius, Spiritual Instruction, p. 22. 

3 “* Adab al-Nufts,” fol. 64. a 

ee et args 
« > 67h, ;  Ritiya,” fol. $30. 

* C. Barbanson, Secret Paths of ie) Love, PP. 27, 28. 
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in silence and in speech, in your coming in and in your 
going ont, 4a tines of recreation, an love and in hatred, in 

ughter in ing, must be exacting with your- 
self.” When iis eekuee oF the heart has bees prolonged, 
and its cure long neglected, then the remedy of mortification 
and self-discipline will need tong and continuous application, 
“ for the medicine, in a difficult case, does not cure the one 
who takes it, except by continued administration, and a 
gatment, when it is very soiled, is not cleansed except by 
repeated washing.”® 
This unceasing mortification is, of course, a difficult thing, 
and requires much effort, but no more than is expended by 
men on things of much less moment. “ Man finds it di It 
to bring down the bird from the firmament of the heavens, 
and he brings it down ; and he finds it difficult to bring forth 
the whale from the depths of the seas, and he brings it 
forth ; and he finds it a hard thing to extract gold and silver 
from the bowels of the earth, and he does dig them out ; and 
he finds it difficult to take the beasts of burden and the 
cattle and wild creatures, and fierce beasts from the wilder- 
ness and jungles, yet he takes them and tames them and forces 
them to work; and he finds it hard to ie Neg vipers and 
snakes, but he does secure them. He finds it difficult to 
exorcise evil spirits, but he does get rid of them ; and he finds 
it hard to get to know the stars of heaven, and the heavens 
themselves, and their movements and their rising and their 
setting ; and it requires effort to understand the phases of the 
sun and moon and their orbits, and their rising and their 
setting, and he learns all that when he takes pains to do so. 
So also he takes pains in order to diagnose the sickness of 
one who is ill, and the remedy for it, and he gets to know it. 
He takes pains to learn the history of the kings of the past, 
of former ages, and writes it down and studies it, and all his 
effort is only the striving to take pains in the search for 


1“ Adab al-Nufis,” fols. 614, 616. Cf. Thomas & Kempis : ““ 1fthou 
desite to mount up to the height of ion, thou must begin manh 
and set the axe to the root, that thou mayest root up and destroy 
inordinate inclination to thyself and to all private aad material good” 
(De Insit., TIL, op. 53) 

* Rifaya,” fol. 17h. 
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worldly gain ; and in all this there is nothing which concerns 
his religion, over which he takes any pains. The setting in 
order of a single soul means effort, and he does not continue 
to keep it in order, and it is the self alone which corrupts 
him. 


“ There is nothing so difficult as purifying the corruption 
of his own self, and he has not persevered in purifying it 
from its corruption, and he is ignorant of part of what makes 
for its purification, and knows part, and that of which he is 
ignorant he takes no pains to learn, and what he knows of 
its corruption he neglects to remedy. No one takes pains 
to fast, or pray or give alms, or go on pilgrimage, or purify 
himself, or make ablution for anyone else; he takes the 
trouble for himself, not to purify another, but himself. Why 
does the wretched creature take such pains over knowledge 
of what is not really difficult, and take the greatest troub! 
over it, but in this question of his own soul he will take no 
trouble, and neglects to learn that concerning it of which he 
is ignorant ?”? 

lortification is of greater importance to the spiritual life 
than the results attained by all these efforts made, and pains 
taken, for material gain or advantage. Its aim is the dis- 
Spline of the soul and its purification, and the transference 
of what was used for evil ends to the pursuit of good, for 
the soul can be turned aside from its desire for this world, 
and become equally zealous in its desire for the world to 
come.* So Simon of Taibitheh had written, “ Virtues: as 
well as passions are born of the desire. . . . Passions are 
aes into virtues and virtues into passions by the will 
which acquiesces in them.’”” Mortification, therefore, means 
the destruction, not of anything good within the soul, or of 
1“ dab al-Nuflis,” fol. 78). Cf. Thomas 4 Kempis: “ One thing 
there is that hindereth many men from profiting and fervent amending : 
hotror of difficulty, and labour of striving and of fighting. They 
above all other profiteth in virtues that enforceth themselves most 
manly to overcome those things that are most grievous and most 
contrary to them : for there man most profiteth and most ample grace 
deserveth, where he overcometh himself and mortificth in spirit” 


(L., cap. 25). 
ine per al-Nufts,” fol. 625. 
9 Barly Christian Mystics, p. 67. 
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the capacities given to it by God, but of its sinful tendencies. 
Tt consists, firstly, of the avoidance of sin and temptation 
theseto, and especially the prevention of those sins to which 
any soul is especially exposed, either through circumstances 
or through its own especial weaknesses. al-Muhdsibi, in the 
“Ri‘aya,” after dealing with specific sins and the causes which 
incite to these sins, devotes attention to that form of morti- 
fication which is best calculated to prevent them. Thus the 
preventive of hypocrisy, in word or deed, is the purifica- 
tion (takhlis) of the motive and intention, making the action 
sincere and single-minded, entered upon, and carried out, 
for the sake of God alone. It is for the seeker to make every 
effort to attain to complete single-mindedness (i&b/ds), a 
guality which Bishr al-Hafi defined as meaning “‘ To escape 
rom the cankers of one’s actions,” adding, to his questioner, 
“ To let thine actions be free from ostentation and: hypocrisy 
and self-interest.”* This mortification at the very source 
of sin is like the action of a servant to whom his master 
delivers wheat-seed, bidding him to pe it through 2 sieve 
and make it free from and barley, or silver which he 
bids him cast into the refinery, so that it may become pure 
silver, free from dross and alloy. If the servant pages then 
he separates the good from the evil, the true from the false, 
the pure from all that defiles it, and he throws away the 
tares and burns away the dross, So also the servant of God 
must mortify himself and repel evil suggestions and the 
temptation to hypocrisy, and must separate himself from it, 
as the silver is purified by separation from the dross, and the 
wheat by the casting out of the tares.? The servant mortifies 
these evil desires for the praise and favours of men, and 
repels the temptations of the self and Iblis, and breaks the 
strength of his human nature, and so his thoughts are con- 
centrated on the Will of his Lord, and his concern becomes 
one, he is doing all for the sake of his Lord, and is free from 
1 Cf. L. Blosius: “Pride, vaingloty, self-complacency, desire of 
human favour and honour, motions of impatience, impulses of anger, 
the concupiscence of the flesh, the sting of lust, and in a word, all 
depraved passion and affections, with owerful aid of the grace 
of mg he must diligently destroy and kill” (Spiritual Instruction, 
22), 
yy Hojwici, op. cit., p. 117. + © Rittya,” fol. 54a. 
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the dissipation of his interests through consideration of 
the creatures, and from the sin of hypocrisy and men- 
pleasing, because he knows that his relations with the 
Cteatures are of no real , and that his relations 
with God are of the greatest significance in this world and 
the next. 

So also pride is to be mortified by the substitution of 
humility, for humility is opposed to self-seeking and pride, 
and especially to spiritual pride in knowledge of the truth 
and obedience in action ; it is necessary to remember that 
these things are given by the grace of God, and but for His 
favour and His willingness to help in time of need, the soul 
would never attain to them. It is well that the believer should 
counteract the temptation to pride by the remembrance that 
he is one of the sons of and he shares the human 
nature of his fellow-men; he is equally prone to sin and to 
weakness, and victory comes only through the help of God. 
So, too, pe in wealth or birth or natural gifts should be 
tempered by the reflection that of him to whom much is 
given much will be required, and the one who is entrusted 
with much less may make a better use of the little he has, and 
be reckoned of more worth in the sight of God.? Intel- 
lectual pride is to be mortified by the servant’s realisation of 
his ignorance, in spite of what he has been given of know- 
ledge, and of his remissness and neglect in re, to what 
little he does know by his intellect. If he has been granted 
wisdom and insight, it is for him to be grateful, and to 
remember that this will add to the proof against him (on the 
Day of Judgment), unless it strengthens his obedience,® and 
that he was given these gifts, in order that his intellect might 
be used for the com; ion of God and for preoccupa- 
tion with Him, and that what has been given may be with- 
drawn if misused, and so he realises that he is but the re- 
cipient and God is the Giver, and he humbles himself 
accordingly.‘ 


2 “ Ritdye,” fol. 46a. 1 Ibid., fols. 98a ff. 
* Cf. Thomas 4 Kempis : “ The more and better that thou canst, 
the more grievously thou shalt be j unless thou live the more 


holily. Be not lift up therefore for any craft or any Searing, but 
rather dread for the knowledge that is given thee ” (De Inrit., I., cap. 2). 
* ** Ritaya,” fol. rozg. . 
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So, too, the pride which takes the form of arrogance 
(kibr) can be mortified the realisation by the servant 
of his own worthlessness, when he remembers his creation 
from the dust of the earth, his birth in weakness, his state of 
ignorance before God gave him knowledge, his blindness 
before his eyes were o) to see and his mind to under- 
stand, his deafness before his ears were made to hear, and 
how it was God Who gave to him strength after weakness, 
Who made him rich after he was poor, Who satisfied his 
need when he was hungry, Who clothed his nakedness and 
brought him back to the right path when he had gone astray, 
Who raised him from abasemetie to exaltation. He was 
created in that first state of impotence, that his soul might 
tealise its humiliation and its weakness and its lack of power 
and its need and its destitution, and that the knowledge 
of these icy 2 might restrain him from all arro; and 
boasting and haughtiness and pride in himself, for he realises 
that he is in truth of small worth, and so he is humbled 
before his Lord. But God not only makes the self and its 
weakness known to him, He makes Himself known therel 
to His servant, as the One Who has power to make his 
weakness strength, and the will and the loving-kindness to 
turn his darkness into light and to raise him from the dust 
unto the heavens, from abasement to exaltation, and by 
this knowledge the servant realises the might and the 
majesty of his Lord, and this, too, must make him humble 
in his own eyes. 

As Luqman the Wise said unto his son, “ O my son, what 
has a creature of clay to do with pride ?” for man was made 
of the earth which is trodden under foot, the lowest and 
meanest of all things.» This was the beginning of man, and 
he does not know what his end will be, only that he will 
return again in humility and weakness, and naked as he came 
forth from his mother’s womb, and that he must stand before 
ols. ag vento bre des weaed ive an account of all 
his works, knowing how he has lected what was given 
him to do, and how he has wasted his life and dissipated his 
wealth. “Do you suppose,” asks al-Muhasibi, “ that he can 
fail to be humble about himself, or that his self-esteem will 

1 Ritdya,” fols. 1120 ff. 
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not depart from him?” Even if he had been created free 
from weakness and afflictions, and were not subject to death 
or punishment, arrogance on account of this freedom from 
trials and this purity would not befit him, because he is a 
servant, a slave, and the humiliation of a state of servitude 
is the opposite of arrogance, and arrogance is not fitting for 
the bondservant. So the most sincere of God’s servants is 
the humblest, of no worth in his own sight, as he comes in 
submission and humility to lay his thanks at the feet of his 
Lord.’ Humility is like the grain which bears seven ears, and 
in each ear a hundred grains, and though the earth be 

its roots are well estatlished and its ears are not withered, 
and it gives to the creatures what they need for sustenance. 
So also humility, which is but a little thing with the ignorant 
man, is changed into a great thing when that man submits 
himself unto his Lord,? for he who is content in a state of 
humility in this fleeting world is counted as a prince in the 
sight of God." 

So likewise jealousy and envy are to be mortified by the 
setvant’s remembrance of what is due to his fellow-men, and 
of the fact that what has been given to them, over and 
above himself, was given by God, and since that which God 
wills to bestow on others can by no efforts of his be ob- 
tained for himself, apart from God’s Will, this canker of the 
soul, which can bring him no benefit, but on the contrary 
corrupts his heart and is destructive of his happiness in this 
world and his salvation in the world to come, should be cut 
out, at whatever cost, so that the soul may be free from its 
poisonous grip, and this can be brought about by his willing 
acceptance of his Lord’s choice for him and for others. 
‘Then, when this source of corruption has been destroyed, 
he advances to satisfaction with that for which he was made, 
and from that to a mind at rest.‘ 

So, too, avarice may be mortified by the cutting off of 
desire, and the remembrance that God provides all that is 
needful and that to Him belongs the distribution of wealth 
or Poverty, and when a man to grasp wealth and amass 
it for himself or to hold what is given to him, for himself 

> “ Rittya,” fols. 1154 £, * “ Kitab al-Zuhd,” fol. 7b. 

* Wagaya (Nasi’ih), fol. ob. «  Ritaya,” fol. 320. 
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alone, he is assuming that the contro! and choice lie with 
him, and he is ignoring Him to Whom the choice belongs, 
and is forgetting that wealth is bestowed on him to be used 
only in the service of God.) “ Lock the door of covetous- 
ness,” is al-Muhasibi’s advice, “and open the door of con- 
"the tend in through th: is to be mortified 
¢ tendency to sin ¢ tongue is to be mo: 

by silence except when speech is Becenay or more excellent, 
“Laugh little,” says al-Mubasibi, “ avoid jesting, and restrain 
your complaints . . . do not talk overmuch with those who 
do not desire it.”* Conversation on what does not concem 
the setvant is to be avoided, while silence is to be sought for 
what does concern him, for reflection, whereby he may attain 
wisdom, for reflection is necessary to consider what is to be 
done and to choose what is in accordance with the Will of 
God.* Spiritual progress demands that the servant shall 
have recourse to silence, which means not only the avoidance 
of all temptation to the sins of anger, and slander, and re- 
viling and falsehood, but also the opportunity to listen for the 
voice of God and, in quiet communion with Him, to receive 
the strength to resist such temptations when they return, 
“ Silence produces beauty of adornment ” (¢f. 1 Peter iii. 1: 
“The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit”) “and the mani- 
festation of awe and the cessation of evil utterances and the 
graces of gratitude and praise to God—if it be right, the 
servant speaks, and if it be wrong, he betakes himself to 
something else, and therefore his speech is listened to and 
his comment followed,” says al-Muhasibi; and again he says, 
“ Silence is a safe refuge, and in quietness is peace.’””* 

‘The evil of self-delusion can be mortified by self-investi- 
gation, and the realisation that what is spoken with the 
tongue and carried out in deeds must find its correspondence 
in the inner self, and if the servant finds the fear of God on 
his lips and not in his heart, and good deeds to his credit 
when his motives wete insincere, and he preaches purity 


2 “ Kitab al-Zuhd,” fol. 4b. » “ Kitab al-Mustasshid,” fol. 6. 
» “ Kitab al-Zuhd,” fol. 2b. 
“ Wid, fol. sa. Cf L. Blosius: “The servant of God should be 
iven to a moderate silence, which is the mother of much good” 
ban, p. 19). ‘ Kitab al-Tawbe,” fol. 16a. 
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and is himself defiled by evil thoughts, then he must return 
unto himself, and see himself in all his vileness and impurity, 
and know himself for what he is, and realise that though God, 
in His mercy, may have veiled his sins from the knowledge 
of others, and to outward ing all is fair, yet God Himself 
sees his deformity, and if his ww-men knew of his de- 
ravity, they would tum aside from him and loathe him. 
his self-delusion is destroyed, and, in humility and self- 
abasement, he seeks to amend his life and to bring his inward 
life into conformity with the outward, and combines con- 
trition for the past with determination not to return to it.' 
This mortification of particular sins leads on to the general 
mortification of the and the members, for there are few 
days in a man’s life when one or other of his members does 
not commit sin.” al-Muhasibi points out that every member 
is liable to misuse or excess in regard to its function—e.g., 
the hearing may be aeglectful or remiss in listening to what 
is profitable, but willing enough to hear what is evil ; the 
eyes may fail to look on what is desisable, while they seek 
out what is unlawful; the tongue may give way to vain 
utterances and also to heretical speech ; misuse of the taste 
may lead to gluttony and so on; the mortification of the 
outward senses is very necessary, and, moreover, control of 
the members is ordained by God; the abandonment of 
misuse (fuda/) is a virtue (fagila) which must be acquited. 
The misuse of the eyes for what they have no right to look 
upon may be prevented by the remembrance of the regard 
God upon His servant, of Him Who is “ too pure to be- 
hold iniquity,” and so the servant withdraws his gaze from 
that which his eyes desired to sce. So also in lending the ear 
to listen to what is displeasing to God, the servant remembers 
Him and refuses to hear, and abandons what his lower natute 
desires, out of his reverence for God. So, too, he checks 
his tongue when it is about to give way to false and un- 
charitable words, and he refrains from uttering what he 
meant to say. When his hand is stretched forth to do evil 
ot his feet lead him into the ways of iniquity, he remembers 
that he Js a servant of God, pledged to His service, and re- 
fuses to do that which is contrary to His Will. al-Muhisibi 

2 “Riays,” fols, 131bf. * Ibid, fol. 1346. 
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held that it was better for the servant that a member should 
be cut off, that an eye should be lost, in this world, than that 
he should enter the next world with two eyes to be blinded 
by the flames of Hell.* 

He quotes the case of Ghazwan al-Ragishi, who looked 
at what was unlawful, and forthwith plucked out his eye, 
and Fath al-Mawsili, who said, “If my eye were to look 
upon sensuality, I should pluck it forth.”* He who mortifies 
his senses al-Muhasibi likens also to one who has been 
attacked by disease in his foot, and it becomes serious and 
takes hold upon him, and he fears that if he does not cut it 
off it will spread to the whole of his body, and he bestows a 
part of his wealth on anyone who will remove it, and he is 

er and pleased to cut it off, although it has been dear to 

him, and he had found it hard before now to have even a 

shaving cut off one of its nails, but when he sees the cause 

which he feels may lead to the destruction of his body, he 

is displeased with that, fearing lest it may come to some- 
ing still worse. 

So likewise he who co: lates his future life and sees 
the causes which may destroy him therein, within his heart 
and members, abandons them through magnanimity and 
love, and if he cannot do it except by giving away what he 
possesses, then he does so, like the man who gives his wealth, 
8o that his foot may be cut off and cauterised with fire, and 
endures his feat of that, because of his greater fear of the 
consequences if he fails to do it. There is a difference 
between the two results: while the man who cuts off his 
foot has physical relief, what results for him who fears God 
Most High is the joy of rest in His presence.® 

The two chief means by which the general mortification 
both of the self and the members is to be obtained ate 
abstinence (wara‘) and asceticism (zubd), to which abstin- 
ence leads. In regard to wara‘, the scrupulous abstinence 
which refrains from all that is unlawful and all that is doubt- 
ful, al-Muhasibi quotes the words of Hasan al-Bagri, who 
said, “ Abstinence is the most excellent part of the service of 

1 “ Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol. 4 ; “ Ri‘aya,” fol. 324. 
* “ Kitab al-Makisib,” fol. 484. Cf. St. Matt. xviii. 19. 
* Bad’ man anab ila Allah,” fol. 21a, 
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God,” and also, “ The foundation of the faith is abstinence.”* 
This abstinence involves the avoidance of everything which 
is displeasing to God, in the way of speech, or action on the 
hs Nessie aya vel anpesjotacl monly vayama pea ori 
d disapproves in heart or membets. This type of morti- 
fication is attained by self-examination (msxbasaba), which 
means that, in all circumstances, before taking action, the 
servant must make sure that what he is about to do is right 
and in accordance with the Will of God, and must accept 
ing in his heart and undertake no outward action, until 
it is quite clear to him what he is about; and if he realises 
that what he plans is contrary to the Divine Will, then he 
makes every effort to expel it from his heart, and to restrain 
his members from doing what God disapproves. Some 
things must be renounced because they ate unlawful, from 
others it is well to abstain, lest the servant be thereby in- 
volved in what is doubtful. The things which must be 
renounced include all that God has forbidden, both wrong 
belief and wrong action ; the things from which it is better 
to abstain are those about which the servant is doubtful, 
because he has no definite knowledge about them. It was 
related of the Prophet that he said, “He who renounces 
what is doubtful seeks to be free from defilement, for the 
sake of his faith and the judgment to come, for he who is 
involved in what is doubtful is liable to be involved in what 
is unlawful, and he who is liable to be involved in what is 
unlawful is like the one who grazes round about the pro- 
hibited pasture, he is about to enter into it.” 

It may be necessary, too, to abstain from what is right in 
itself, but may become the cause or occasion of what is 
wrong, as the Prophet said, “ The servant will not become 
one of the godly until he abstains from what he is not afraid 
of, for fear of what he is afraid of ’—for instance, he will 
abstain from certain forms of earning a livelihood because 
he cannot be sure that they will not involve him in wrong- 
doing, and he renounces the attempt to increase his wealth 
lest that should Jead him to ignore what is due to God. So 
the servant abstains from what is likely to lead him astray, 
. 1 Kitab alMakisib,” fol. 45a. Gf. ‘Attias, Tadbhirat al-Avliya, 

ny Ps 27. 
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according to what one of the wise men said, “ Refrain from 
swearing, even when the oath is true and is lawful to you, 
Fol seth a accustomed to puts and ee 
iy, m taking yy who 
wronged you, for feat lest you seed en satiwe a pon see 
God said, “Do not reckon what is to be equal with 
what is evil,” and forgiveness is and taking revenge is 
evil. So the fear of God does not cease to stir the hearts of 
the God-fearing until they have renounced much of what 
is right, for feat of what is wrong But in this matter 
of abstinence al-Muhisibi holds that extremes are to be 
avoided ; what is wrong must be renounced without hesita- 
tion, whether it be in thought or word or deed, and much 
that is doubtful must be renounced, even if right in itself, 
because it may lead to wrong, but what is right and, as the 
result of investigation and self-examination, 1s seen to be in 
accordance with the Will of God, should not be renounced 
from mere scrupulosity, for such abstinence may lead to 
injury to health or reason and risk to life, and abstinence of 
this kind is itself unlawful and a sin against God.* 

Closely connected with abstinence as a means of mottifica- 
tion is asceticism (utd), the renunciation of this world and 
its goods, of the pleasures of life, sensual and even spiritual, 
the preference of hunger to satiety, of wakefulness to sleep, 
of poverty to riches ; indeed, for the sake of God, the ascetic 
is prepared to renounce all save Him. “ The believer who is 
seeking for godliness,” writes al-Muhisibi, “* renounces all 
that is destructive to him in this world and the next, and 
leanness is manifest in him, and mortification and solitude 
and sepatation from the companionship of the pious, and 
the appearance of grief and absence of joy, and he chooses all 
that, hating to indul; e in pleasure which may incur the wrath 
of his Lord and him worthy of His chastisement, and 
he hopes that his Lord will be well pleased with what he 
does, and that he will be saved from chastisement, and will 

itted to come into His presence and to taste of 
the joys of Paradise, unalloyed and unabated, and to ahid= 

1 Cf. St. Matt. xviii. 21-35, Parable of the Unjust Steward. 

* "Kitab al-Makisib wa'l-Wars',” fols. 39¢ f. Cf. Sima 41: 

* Tbid., fol. 482. 
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therein to eternity, enjoying the good pleasure of his Lord, 
the All-Gracious and All-Glorious.”! Therefore, for the joy 
that is set before him, the secker will renounce all that may 
hinder his spiritual progress, for in his renunciation he will 
have the continual aid of Him Who never withdraws His 
help from those who ask it, and continually has compassion 
on them, and to that one who practises asceticism with 
effort and struggle, in the search for what is pleasing to his 
Lord, who strives against the self and fights against his lusts 
for His sake, God will lighten the task and will mortify his 
lusts and will help him to go forward on his way. 
al-Muhisibi compares the believer’s state with the case of 
the servant of an earthly master, who is weak in body, and 
in approaching his master he falls from time to time on 
account of his weakness, then rises to his feet again, and 
that happens many times, and his master looks towards him, 
as he comes stumbling on his way in his weakness, falling 
on his face and rising again, but the master does nothing 
to prevent him from fz ing, as he advances towards him, 
sockin ig to come near to him and to do his good pleasure, 
and that master watches him suffer many times, though he 
himself possesses many beasts of burden; it would mean 
very little to him to have mercy and be pitiful enough to 
send him a beast to ride upon, so that he might be saved 
from falling and hasten on his way to meet his master. But 
God is kinder than that earthly master ; when he sees His 
servant, the seeker, striving for His sake, near to perishing, 
yet not relinquishing the search for His good pleasure, con- 
tending against the self, grieved because he is checked in 
his Progress tather than because he suffers through falling. 
When his Lord sees him thus, He makes light to him the 
seatch to accomplish His good pleasure, and hastens his 
aj ge Taa et ey  otner sep gr ge 
le Who is unique in generosity and grace, in His 
loving-kindness and compassion and tender mercy.* 
+“ Ri‘aya,” fol. 906; Aba Nu‘ay “Hilyat al-Awliyi,” fols. 
Bat Cena of Aleandsit on te Batife Vine «With 
or hearts eternally never-ending sij ure 
2 ety cleat, enjoying a ddlighe that never So tee cea 
= m., VIL. 
L,p. 2 Ri‘aya,” fols. 2m, gis. 
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Fasting is a ‘ype of asceticism which is enjoined by the 
law of and is therefore incumbent upon the true 
believer. “ Hunger breaks the power of the self,” says 
al-Muhasibi, “and satiety increases insolence, and hunger 
strengthens concern and grief in concern, and concem and 
grief destroy sensual lusts and desire.”! It is a means of 
mortifying the a em and of preventing gluttony and 
excess in eating and drinking, for the one who is accustomed 
to fast has gained the mastery over his natural appetites ; 
but, to al-Muhisibi, fasting from food and drink is of no 
value unless there is also abstinence from sin. “ He who 
fasts,” the Prophet said, “ must d against deceitful and 
lying speech and slander and calumny and ignorance and 
obscenity, and must take every care, and must walk with 
downcast eyes, and unless he does that God says concern- 
ing him that there is no need for him to abandon food and 
drink.” The Prophet also said, “ Even if you were to pray 
until you were (bent double) like the bow, and to fast until 
you were (as thin) as the bow-string, that would not be 
accepted from Phi except through sincere abstinence.” 
‘Through such fasting, the heart is illuminated and the soul 
purified and the spirit is led into the presence of God.” 

Poverty is also 2 form of asceticism to be sought after by 
the servant of God, and in this he has before him the example 
of the Prophet, who prayed, “O God, make me to live in 
poverty and make me to die in poverty, and raise me up at 
the Last Day among those who are poor and not among the 
tich.” He said also, “ What have I to do with this world, 
and what is my relation to it save that of a traveller on 
horseback, who seeks to rest under the shade of a tree, and 
then leaves it and goes on his way ?” Preoccupation with 
the thought of God is more fitting for the seeker after Him 
than Higass ation with wealth, even though it is to be 
used for good works. Let God’s servant, then, be content 
with sufficiency and renounce all beyond that, for he may 
rest assured that evil is bound up with seeking much of this 
world’s goods. Let him follow in the steps of those who 
ate now with the Blessed in Paradise, who, if they ate in the 

1 « Adab al-Nufiis.” fols. 815, 822. 

*  Wasaya (Nagi’ih),” fol. z92. ® Hujwitl, op. cit., p. 324. 
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morning, had nothing left for theit evening meal, and if 
they sought a loan, found none to give it, who possessed no 
garment save that which covered their body, who had no 
means of enrichment, and yet morning evening they 
were satisfied, acquiescent in the Will of their Lord.’ 

The best use that can be made of this world, al-Muhasibi 
concludes, is to renounce it and choose the next world, and 
if this is too high an ideal, then to renounce every attraction 
it offers to the self or the senses which is displeasing to God, 
and this is asceticism for the sake of God, and no one among 
the worldlings can injure one who has thus mortified his 
desires, nor tempt him to error or to sin, if his self does not 
tespond to such a one, but repels him. So also with everyone 
who is hostile to God’s servant, seeking to injure and ensnare 
him, if the servant does not sin against God in regard to 
such a one, and does not return evil for evil, that enemy 
cannot hutt him. In asceticism the servant will find relief 
from distress, when he has abandoned the pleasures of this 
world, and ceased to be anxious about provision for his 
journey through it. Then he has no weariness in the journey, 
and his soul is at rest, and he is saved from temptation and 
has no mote need of contrition. He lives a praiseworthy life 
in this world, and when he dies, he dies a witness for God, 
having purified his heart from this world.* 

The mortification of the senses, having its manifestation 
in the outward life, is only 2 part of what is necessary for the 
purification of the soul ; there is also the more subtle interior 
mortification of the mind and heart, which is of greater 
importance and even mote difficult. The first thing to be 
sought epee al-Muhdsibi, is that the inward self should 
be more excellent than the outward self; purification of 
feeling, thought and will is the preliminary to action, and 
its first foundation. This inner mortification means the 
laying of the foundations on which good is built up in 

3 “ Wasiiya (Nasa’ih),” fols. . Cf. fol. 6a. Cf. also Thomas & 
Kempis: BS Skat yen aber of mse tat eeea hae to anne 
life and taketh none heed of any worldly care. O the acceptable and 
jocuad service of God, whereby 2 man is verily made free and holy ” 
Tega” Ga. gues “Kitt al Zaha” fol. an, 2b5 “Aa ab 

cas » 2b; 
Nufos,” a. 4b. a - zi : 
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lace of evil. It is possible for the building to fall and the 
foundation to remain, but it is not possible for the founda- 
tion to give way and for the building to remain ; and if there 
is not is inner mortification before action, the inner evil 
will prevent the servant from gaining benefit from the outer 
good, and therefore to renounce the inner evil is the first 
thing for the servant, and afterwards let him seek to do 
good works, for the self, being stirred to grief by mortifica- 
tion, and impelled thereby, will betake itself to good. 
Knowledge of the way is necessary before walking therein, 
and when the good has been distinguished from the evil, 
the evil can be mortified, and what remains after that will be 
altogether good.* 

So it comes back to self-examination again, in order that 
sin may be prevented at its source, and the intention and will 
mortifed in so far as they seek what is contrary to the Divine 
Will. “O my brothers,” writes al-Mubisibi, “search out 
your inmost selves and the secrets of your breasts, and purify 
them from malice and hatred and the tendency to rejoice in 
other’s misfortunes, and from evil surmisings and enmity 
and loathing, which eat up good deeds. . . . It may be that 
some one of you is perseveting in some sin and is unaware 
of it. Do you find in your hearts the love of this world and 
pleasure in its welcome of you, and enjoyment of its lusts ? 
Do you sometimes find delight in being praised and made 

of, and do you shrink from blame or feel exasperated 
by it, and do you dislike anything which is in sition 
to your own wishes, and are you pleased with what is in 
agteement with them? And do you delight in regarding the 
creatures without taking any warning from them ? Do. you 
find within you the fear of poverty, and do you hate anything 
which God has decreed for you ? For this and suchlike are 
sins of the heart and you are heedless of them. Is it not so ? 
Then exett yourselves to mortify blameworthy habits (of 
thought), and do not underestimate them, for he who 
despises such sins has despised the warnings of God, to 
Whom be glory and praise.”* al-Mubisibi in his Book of 
Knowledge speaks of who are content with exterior 
mortification, renouncing the outward defects of hypocrisy 

1« Kdab al-Nufiis,” fol. 66a. * “‘ Wasly8 (Naga’th),” fol. 130. 
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in word and deed, of polytheism, and the drinking of wine 
and lying and slander, and the use of charms, and oppression 
of others; who perform good works—¢.g., fasting and 
other works of rightcousness—which are essentially out- 
ward, while they b not attain to inward righteousness and 
do not mortify these evil tendencies ‘which lead to spiritual 
defects, with the result that such a one is outwardly mortified, 
pre-eminent in worship and prayer and fasting, while his 
inward s are a desolation, and he approaches his Lord, 
deceived by his exterior mortification, while he is inwardly 
unmortified. With such a one, who has left the work of 
mortification incomplete and therefore stultified, al-Muhasibi 
compates that servant who by his efforts has renounced the 
outward defects and also guards against the inward faults, 
who advances against his self, which is headstrong to do 
evil, and mortifies it, that it may abandon its evil tendencies, 
and wages war against it until it submits, then he continues 
to sttive against it until it is completely mortified, and then 
| aire his Lord, sanctified, made pure, repentant, free 
rom defilement, both outwatd and inward.! 

As craftsmen in this world have rest from their labours 
only when they have completed their work and have tested 
it and investigated it, before it is shewn to him who hired 
them, in order that it may be in accordance with what he 
desired, so also with those who serve God, when their 
service is offered to their Lord, if it is to be what He desired 
from them, and if they are to complete the work which He 
commanded them to do, then to outward mortification must 
be added the inward mortification, so that al] the powers of 
soul and body may be collected into one and the purpose 
unified, that all the activities of members and of heart may 
be directed in single-mindedness towards God.* 

The types of mortification considered have been active, 
but there is a further type which consists in the patient 
endurance of suffering, the acceptance of the afflictions and 
trials sent by God, and the endurance, too, of spiritual 
sufferin; sia ied are sao with trials ie calamities,”” 
‘writes al-Mubisibt, “ in that state urge yourselves to patience 
in adversity, for that is God’s tee upon His aa 

4 Kitab alDm,” chapter vii. *  Ritaya,” fols. 9b f. 
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And guard against int and lack of contentment with 
what is decreed, for we heard that God says, ‘ He who 
is not satisfied with My decree, and is not patient in the 
adversity I send upon him, let him beware of sin,’ and He 
says also, ‘He who is satisfied with My decree and My 
judgment and My ordinance is well pleasing in My sight, 

‘when he comes before Me, I shall be satisfied with him, 
but he who is displeased with My decree and My judgment 
and My ordinance, is not well-pleasing to Me, aed when he 
meets with Me, My wrath will be upon him.’ Therefore do 
not be grieved at God’s dealings with you. Know, rather, 
that your joy consists in suffering in this world, and to those 
who endure it with patience it is found a light thing, and 
thereby their sins are done away. We have heard that 2 
certain divine said, ‘Of him who does not rejoice in the 
suffering which saves him from the expiation of his sins, 
the angels say, “‘ We treated him with medicine and he is not 
cured.”’ Who is more fitted for happiness through the 
sufferings of this world than he who is most ass of the 
choice of God for him, and therefore he reckons them as of 
no account, and continues to rejoice in them? And who is 
more entitled to rejoice in afflictions than the one upon whom. 
is the regard of God, whose sins are forgiven because of 
his sufferings, and he is ited for them, and enters into 
his reward, without being judged, and through them he is 
gtanted happiness for evermore?”? Therefore, when affiic- 
tion and trials come, and apparent injustice and humiliation, 
then it is for the servant to mortify the selfs tendency to 
anget and 2 sense of injury, and its tendency to be grieved 

displeased, and to practise patience and the acceptance 
with joy of these God-given trials, since their purpose is to 
strengthen and uplift the soul and to lead it into still closer 
fellowship with its Lord.* 


* Cf. L. Blosius : ‘‘ He should turn the eyes of his soul . . . to God, 
Who allows him to be afflicted, and bear his trial with a meck and 
humble heart, considering that it comes only from the Lord. For 
when the knife cuts, it is not the knife, but the band of the surgeon 
directing it that should be considered ” (Spiritual Instruction, p. 24). 

* ** Wasaya (Napa’ih),” fols. 115, 122. 

* Cf. the place of patience among the virtues, p. 194 below. 
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In his book on Self-Examination, al-Muhasibf summarises 
the effects of mortification, outward and inward, upon the 
soul of the seeker, who has “ died unto sin,” and won the 
victory over the flesh and its lusts and become a new man, 
When the servant is thus changed, God opens to him the 
gate of understanding, whereby to advance in faith and to 
attain to a higher station, and strengthens his determination 
and increases his insight, so that he can be a means of leadi: 
othets also to perfection. He has his tongue under control, 
so that he has no further sequaiance with falsehood, and 
can reprove and persuade others to speak truth along with 
him. He is faithful in keeping his word and fulfilling all his 
obligations, and God ded bountifully with him in giving 
him the friendship of the righteous. He has detached him- 
self from the creatures, and trusts in God’s care for him, 
which will not fail. He does not desire evil to any creature, 
nor seek revenge for wrongs done to him, and even in this 
world he has his reward, for God grants unto him the love 
and friendship of His servants, by His favour and grace. He 
is merciful towards his fellow-men, and seeks no occasion 
against them, and this brings him near to the good pleasure 

God and His mercy. It is an honourable and a gracious 
means of entrance into His presence, and leads the servant 
to look with charity upon all creatures, for they, with him, 
are the servants of the All-Compassionate. He controls his 
regard, both of the outward eyes and the eye of the heart, 
and withholds their gaze from that which is evil in the sight 
of God, semembeting that He sees all things, even the 
secrets of men’s breasts. He is content with what God has 
provided for him, and is dependent upon no creature ; God 
1s his sufficiency, on Him he relies, and in Him is his sure 
trust. In regard to all his desires and their satisfaction, he 
attains to perfect abstinence and asceticism, and this is the 
sign of those who are detached from all else, in order that 
they may be preoccupied with God. 

al-Muhasibi gives a vivid picture of that soul which has 
undertaken the task of self-mortification and has persevered 
with it to the end, “ This was his path, and God it was Who 
ee oe ee ee ining of his soul. 

ete is no asceticism on the part of the man who is ignorant 
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of the high station of the seeker who is preoccupied with his 
Lord, who is seen to be thinking little of this world, humble, 
fearful, sorrowful, weeping, shewing a meek spirit, keeping 
far from the children of this world, suffering oppression, 
not seeking revenge, despoiled yet not desiring requital, 
dishevelled, dusty, shabby, thinking little of what he wears, 
wounded, alone, a stranget-—but if the ignorant man were 
to look upon the heart of that seeker, see how God has 
fulfilled in him what He promised of His favour, and what 
He gives him in exchange for that which he renounced of 
the vainglory of this world and its pleasure, he would desire 
to be in his place, and would realise that it is he, the seeker 
after God, who is truly rich and fair to look upon, who tastes 
delight, who is joyous, happy, for he has attained his desire, 
and has secured that which he sought from his Lord.” 

So the glory of the servant increases greatly and his station 
is exalted, and he rides the steed of humility, but attains to 
glory and exaltation in the sight of God. He has power 
over the affairs of this world and the next,? and these things 
are attained by mortification, which is the foundation of all 
service to God, and leads to its development and its perfec- 
tion, “ These are the qualities produced by the fight waged 
against the self by hose who ise self-cxamination, 

se who resolutely set ves in opposition to the 
self and mortify it with the help of God. They attain to a 
high and honousable station, for all things depend u 
strength of purpose, and to him who has strengthened his 
purpose the struggle against the lusts becomes easy, by the 
ep of God Most High, and he will not have long to wait 
before the Divine grace is revealed within his heart,”* 


+ « Bad? man anab ila Allah,” fol. 235. 

1 Cf. 1 Cor. iii, 21, 22: “For all things are yours, whether . . 
the world or . . . things present or things to come: all are yours.” 
3 “ Muhasabat al-Nufus,” fol. 6 #7. 


CHAPTER X 


THE MORAL THEOLOGY OF AL-MUHASIBI—GRACE AND THE 
VIRTUES 


‘Tre first stage, then, of the way by which the seeker ad- 
vances towards the life in God is a Preparation, bepinning 
with repentance and conversion and leading to self-know- 
ledge, that realisation of the creaturely status which is 
humility, “the only soil in which the spiritual life can 
germinate,” which fits the soul for “‘ the long process of 
pain and struggle needed if the demands of generous love 
are ever to be fufilled in it, and its many-levelled nature is 
to be purified and harmonised and develop all its powers.’ 
That process of pain and struggle is mortification, from 
which the servant of God with a tempered and 
efficacious will when the flesh has been made subservient to 
the spirit and the passions have been subdued to serve the 
purposes of God. 

Te is the way of purgation, the purification without which 
no man can hope to see God and to know Him as He is. 
This is the loss of self, in order that in the truest sense it 
nay find itself, as it was created to be. It is dying, in order 
to live. “ Can bread give strength unless it be broken, or 
the uncrushed grapes yield wine ?” asked Riimi* “ That 
which thou sowest,” said St. Paul, “ is not quickened unless 
it die.”* Only the corn of wheat that falls into the ground 
and dies bears much fruit. So it is also that the mortified 
soul is reborn into new life. ‘“ When, therefore, a man for- 
sakes his own will in all things, and casts away his own 
private self-love ; when he renounces every gratification of 
spirit and nature; when he restrains inordinate desires ; 
when he acknowledges that he is nothing and the vilest of 
all; when he promptly obeys God in his own soul and man 
in outward matters; when he ceases to entangle himself 


2 EB. Underhill, The Life of the Spirit and the Lifs of Today, p. 168. 
* Maton, Book T, Lage heer ie 
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with unnecessary things and superfluous cares; when he 
allows the deeds and words of others to pass as they are, 
and yields to no rash judgment ; when he is unduly moved 
neither by the praise nor the blame of men; when he bears 
sweetly and pa i for God’s sake any injury, adversity or 
misery he may encounter within or without; when he 
indulges in not even a slight and passing complaint ; when 
he entertains a certain common affection of charity for all 
Pica without doubt, dead to the world, he lives to 
God." 

To such as these, who have willingly subdued themselves 
to the service of God, al-Muhasibi believes that the Divine 
gtace will be revealed, and so they will enter on the next 
stage of their journey. “ The grace of God,” says Thomas 
4 Kempis, “is alight supernatural, and a special gift of God, 
S08 ee ee rr ae ee Se 
earnest of everlasting health ; for He lifteth up man from 
earthly sie to love heavenly things, and him that is 
fleshly he maketh spiritual. Wherefore the more that nature 
is holden under and overcome, the more grace is poured in, 
and the inward man is every day renewed after the image of 
God with new visitations.”* To al-Muhisibi also, the grace 
of God is a light supernatural (ir al-qulab), whereby the 
hearts of men are illuminated. “ Nothing,” he writes, “is 
more hard upon impurity than light, but the light is only 
an illumination to the heart if the servant is awake and alive 
to e but a he is ee a dies and is in Sts 
and his light is extinguished ; nothing is more pleasin, 
to Iblis tan the darkness of the heart and its bleckness and 
the extinction of its light. For nothing is more grievous to 
impurity than light and whiteness, and freedom from defile- 
ment, and purity, and evil can find no resting-place in the 
radiance light." Simon of Taibitheh (w ose name 
signifies “ of His grace” and who was so called because in 


1 L, Blosius, Book of Spiritual Instruction, pp. $2, 33. 

* De Ioit., TIL, cap. 54. 

2 « Kdab al-Nufiis,” fol. 636. Cf. St. John xiii. 20, 21: “ Everyone 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved. But he that docth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be manifest, that they are wrought in God.” 
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his teaching he laid great stress on the Divine ) used 
the same image, “ Blessed is the one who has kindled within 
himself his own lamp by the light of 5 So the heart 
which has prepared itself for the enlightening grace of God 
will be granted that which strengthens it against all the forces 
of evil, and that against which they ate powerless. 

Grace not only directs the will aright, making it to 
correspond with the eternal Will of God, from which it 
had been turned aside by the lure of sin, but at the same 
time gives it the power to maintain itself aright. Wherever 
God is, there also is grace, for grace is the result of the 
contact of the spirit oft man with the Dime ne it is the 
Spirit of God Himself, working within, influencing, 
the soul. al-Muhisibi writes advisedly that it is to the 
mortified soul that grace is “revealed” for the gracious 
influence of God is always there, but is not always opera- 
tive in full measure in the soul prepared to respond 
to it ; sin and self-centredness thwart it, the pride of the ego, 
making itself the final aim of its own action, restrains the 
progtess of the soul ; only when these obstacles have been 
overcome, and the will been freely surrendered to a 
higher Will, can grace have free course.’ But to those who 
open their hearts to His grace, God gives freely of that 
which He is always ready to give. “ sages Pra 
offered spiritually,” wrote Isaac of Nineveh, “dies to 
dealings of this dwelling-place and trusts his life to the life 
after the resurrection, grace will dwell with him.”* al- 
Muhasibi quotes a tradition from Abi Hurayra to the effect 
that God lared in His Word, “O son of Adam, if thou 
dost draw near to Me by half a span, I will approach thee by 
a span, and if thou dost Me by 2 span, I will 
approach thee by a cubit, and if thou dost ay Me by 
a cubit, I will approach thee by a fathom, if thou dost 
come to Me , 1 will come to thee in haste ”’; and this, 

* Early Christian Mystics, pp. 

. Onn a Kempis © My gence is precious and suffereth not 
itself to be mingled with strange things nor earthly consolations. 
Wherefore it behoveth thee to cast away all impediments, if thou desire 
to receive the infusion thereof” (De Insit., IIL, cap. 53). 

" Mystic Treatises, p. 363. 
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adds al-Muhasibi, means the best of help and the most speedy 
answer (to prayer), and guidance into the ronight toad, and 
favour and protection, and defence against sin. The penitent, 
then, will not fail to hasten to that manner of life in which 
God will bestow upon him His grace. 
al-Muhasibi teaches that all good things, whether of 
action or thought or will, come from the grace of Him from 
Whom “all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works 
do proceed.” It is “ that most blissful grace ” that makes the 
poor in spirit rich in virtue, and those who ate meck in 
heart rich in many goods, of which 4 Kempis wrote, “ Thy 
pace sufficeth to me, other things that nature desireth not 
i ne obtained. If I be tempted and vexed with many 
tribulations, I shall not dread whilst that grace is with me. 
It is my strength, it giveth me counsel help. It is more 
mighty than all enemies, it is wiser than all wise. It is 
mistress of truth, teacher of discipline, light of the heart, 
the solace of oppression, thrower ace and driver away of 
sottow, taker away of dread, noutisher of devotion, and 
bringer forth of tears, What am I without it but a dry tree 
and an unprofitable stock ?”? Grace is God’s loving kindness 
and mercy, and conversion, the beginning of the spiritual 
life, is itself the call of God. “ The help given (‘“indya) to 
enable us to return to Him is one of the greatest gifts of 
God,” and sin is finally curable only by grace. “ When God 
warns His servant and arouses him to caution, he realises 
that it is by the favour (minna) of God, and that his soul is 
thereby healed.”* Those who strive to fulfil their responsi- 
bility as creatures to the Creator, and are determined to carry 
out that upon which they have resolved, will find that 
God, by His grace, establishes them in their purpose and 
makes them worthy to be called righteous.® It is by the 
Brice of God that: maa is enabled to, beat, witnrat: 00 tis 
inicity (a/-Wabdéniya), to be preoccupied with His serv’ 

to keep himself from sin, to get ay of self-pleasin ¥gh 
withstand the wiles of Iblis, to be armed against -Y With 
which lead to perdition, to be veiled from what i, x in 

2 ** Ritiya,” fol. 126. * Delmit, ws 8b, 

behets Ada) al-Nufas,” fol. ‘72a. a Ri‘aya,” 

5 Ibid, fol. 195. 
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able, while the beautiful is revealed to him, and to be pro- 
tected from the deceit of what is praised by mea, All that 
is worthy of praise and thanksgi is bestowed by Him 
“Who secretly initiates what He openly crowns.”* 

The firstfruits of the Divine grace are the virtues, which 
ate “infused,” in that are all the gift of God, but are 
“ acquired,” in the sense man by his own striving and 
unceasing self-mortification lays himself open to the gift, 
and ceases to resist that “‘ dominating, selective, searching, 
rescuing, forgiving, self-imparting grace of God.”* The 
first the greatest of the virtues, from which all others 
are developed, is Faith (imdn), based on the knowledge of 
God, which God Himself has given, by various means, 
through the creation itself, and His providence (tadbir) in 
tegatd to His creatures, His care in providing them with 
sustenance (rizq), and His protection of them.* The know- 
ledge which was revealed to man by the creation of the 
universe, with its evidence of a unified control, and of the 
action of a purposive Will, and the care of a loving Creator 
for His creatures, was confirmed and made clear by His 
Word and by the Swina of His Prophet, that they might 
believe in Him and be saved.‘ 

While faith is based on knowledge, it is a greater thing 
than knowledge, as the Christian mystic, Isaac of Nineveh, 
had written, “ Knowledge is made perfect by faith, so that 
it acquires the power to ascend and to perceive that which 
is above perceptibility, and behold the splendour of Him 
that is not attained by the mind or the knowledge of the 
creatures,”* “ Faith,” says al-Hujwiri, “is really the act of 


1“ Wagaya (Nage’ih),” fols. 272, 27. Cf. von Hiigel, The Life of 
Prayer, p. 24. Pane: Mn se Wine * Ot dt oat 
to us has it Origin either in ous negligence, ot in our false Fu ‘itions, 
vor in our scorning of our neighbours, or in out love of » oF in 
sees hatred: Ip all these, howeves dhe Otros) grace docs 20% 

our on VINE; locs not 

) Barts, and we do not fall into reprehensible slips, unless we tread 
ine to be nto, lg Hoge, p15, Gf aso FP. Moston, ae 
it to Dito, Rekigic a 15. Cf. also F. P. op. sit, 
Wherefore it be pia ? 
to receive the inNufiis,” 93. 

* Mystic Treatise’ -Wasa’y” fol. 518. * Mystic Treatises, p. 246. 
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man joined to the guidance of God. . . . Inclination to 
believe is the guidance of God, while belief is the act of 
man... . In L oog faith is the absorption of all human 
attributes in the search for God,” and Muhammad b. 
Khafif, who regarded al-Muhasibi as his master, declared, 
“Faith is the belief of the heart in that knowledge which 
comes from the Unseen, because faith is that which is 
hidden, and it can be obtained only through Divine strength- 
ening of one’s certainty, which is the result of knowledge 
bestowed by God.”? This is the faith of one “ assured of 
God’s Unicity, and that He is from everlasting and shail be 
unto eternity, by what was manifested through the vision 
of His Kingship (malakat) and the evidences of His might, 

the many witnesses to Him, and the signs which demon- 
strate His Divinity and His all-penetrating Will, and the 
establishment of the work of His hands, and the manifesta- 
tion of His power over all His creation, and the beauty of 
His Providence. Are not all creatures His, and to Him 
all power belongs? Blessed be God, the Lord of the 
Worlds.” 

But, for al-Muhisibi, faith docs not subsist without 
works; it alone can give that deep conviction (tasdig) 
which will enable a man so to direct his will as to persevere 
in well-doing, for faith represents the relation of the heart 
to God at the springs of action, it means the entire abandon- 
ment of independence, which is self-dependence, and the 
febeslinrion of self-committal, tet suneodes is, indeed, 
the i loving correspondence wit ‘muwafaqa), 
since all Ie char is lived in Bich is directed ones mone 
purpose of serving Him, and the will is strengthened to 
correspond moment by moment with that purpose. So the 
life of faith is also the life of righteousness : the grace which 
is in the believer su the natural, for God, in 
calling men to serve Him, does not mean that they should 
cease from works, but He calls them to serve Him through 
works of obedience, and if their hearts are in harmony with 
God through faith, then their actions will also be in 
obedience to His will, and their human nature, the “ flesh,” 


1 Op. cit. pp. f, Sica 6 : 125. 
sy ede: oe 
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cannot hinder them, because through faith it has been made 
subordinate to the spirit. 

Faith, since it enables men to feel their need, and to 
take God at His Word, leads to reliance on Him (thiga) and 
dependence on Him (sawakke/), for through assured faith 
doubts and suspicions are removed and certainty (agin) is 
perfected, and he true meaning of action (‘amal), ie. as seen 
in the world around, is established, and it is that God is the 
Creator, the Provider, the Lord of life and death, the Giver, 
the Benefactor ; He alone mules over all, and if this know- 
ledge of Him is perfected in the hearts of men, then they 
wil] speak of these attributes with their tongues, and through 
the mention of them be led to return to Him, and to put 
their trust in Him, because He has declared that He will 
provide for them all they need, for body, mind and soul.’ 
* Rely on Him, my brother,” writes al-Muhasibi, “‘ with the 
reliance of one who thinks tightly of Him, who has con- 
fidence in His promises and relics upon His fulfilment of 
them, whose heart has rest from anxiety, because he trusts 
inate dep bi is careful 

it this lence upon God, al-Mubisibi is careful to 
point out, Pee aaah the abandonment of work and the 
means of earning a livelihood. God provides His children 
with their daily bread, but He expects them to work for that 
which He provides. Tt was related of the Prophet that he 
said, “‘ God has sent no prophet who was not a shepherd of 
sheep,”* and al-Mubasibi gives traditions of the prophets and 
saints who were required to make an effort for their liveli- 
hood. Even the Virgin Mother of Christ, when her Son was 
born, was required to shake the branch of the palm-tree, 
under which she lay, in order to bring down ripe dates for 
her sustenance.‘ Therefore dependence is not to be made an 
excuse for sloth, but it is to mean that those who depend 


1“ Makisib wa’'l-Wass‘,” fols. 322, 325. Cf. Aba Nu‘aym, “ Hilya,” 
fols. 2396, 2402. 

* “ Adgb al-Nuftis,” fol 59. 
__* Such were Abraham and Moses and David and Muhammed himself 
in his youth. Perhaps too he, or the recorder of the tradition, had 
heard of Christ as the “‘ Good Shepherd ” (St. John xv.). 

“ Cf. Stra 19: 25. 
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upon God will not seek for more than they need, which He 
has promised as their portion. 

But there is something which goes deeper than reliance 
on God’s care for material needs, and dependence upon Him 
for daily bread, it is the heart-felt confidence and trust by 
which a man surrenders all that concerns him into the hands 
of God, and this is the trust (#afwig) which brings him close 
to his Lord. This it is which completes his di upon 
God (tawakkal), through reliance upon Him and knowledge 
of His omnipotence and His mercy and His pity, and, like 
all the virtues, it is the gift of His grace. As ‘Amir b. 
‘Abdallah (0. A.H. 103) said to his sister, “‘ Entrust your 
affairs to God and take your rest.”” The one who does this 
has ceased to be concerned with this world and to fear men 
and to desire what they ; he has ceased to consider 
the snares of the self, and this means peace of mind and the 
freedom of the heart to occupy itself with God. It involves 
no trouble for heart or , but instead means rest for both 
body and heart ; why should that one who has entrusted his 
affairs to God feel any anxiety as to provision for the morrow, 
for he is concerned only with Him ?* If men entrust their 
worldly affairs to others in order to secure rest for them- 
selves, is it not more fitting that the believer should entrust 
all his affairs into the hands of the Exalted King, Who rules 
yet a tod dlapones alt ing as neers 10 Hii good f This 
trust means confiding to all one’s fears and hopes, 
Placing no reliance on one’s own s and power or on 
that of the creatures, only on that of , looking for no 
kindness or favour except from Him. The servant of God 
realises that he has no control nor strength nor power nor 
dominion of his own, which he needs to commit unto his 
Lord, for his Lord is overruling him and all his affairs; it 
means only that he willingly entrusts to his Lord that which 
He already controls,and says within himself that he will com- 
mit his affairs to his Lord, Who controls all things. He at- 
tains to this state of trust through reflection and recollection, 
and it means the cessation of all worldly anxieties and of hope 

1 Gf. Sha‘rini, op. cit. L, p. 24. 

* Cf St. Matt. vi. 34: *Seck ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, aad all these things shali be added uato you.” 
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and fear in regard i) any & creature, for he pete that his Lord 
will supply his ne remembering that all things are in 
His han he seeks no help from any eceature, for lis is the 
expectation of one who looks Ss (aces oad 
So trust (tafi¢) follows upon ( ), and 
dependence pon reliance (thiga); because he relied on God’s 
ford the servant di Him, and because he 
depended upon Him, he trusted Him and committed to Him 
all his affairs, knowing that by Him all things are ordered 
aright.+ 
This trust’ means a confident hope, and hope is another 
of the gifts of the Divine arising out of faith, and, in 
the believer, it is not simply a temporary emotion affectin, 
the soul,? but a continual attitude of mind, to be teckoned 
among the virtues. This virtue of hope is a movement of 
the wll towards a desired good, and that object of hope is 
God Himself and fellowship with Him, that for which the 
soul was created, Hope sets the course of the soul towards 
God, and directs its desires towards its true goal, which is 
union with Him, and the will towards its real aim, which is 
the fulfilment of His Will. So the effect of hope is to produce 
a fruitful and purposeful activity in the will, and it is the 
source of that energy and courage and endurance without 
which advance and perseverance in the spiritual life would 
be impossible. It saves the novice on the toad to God from 
despair, while for those who have advanced farther on the 
way it has become partial realisation, and complete con- 
fidence in regard to all that is to come. Hope is therefore 
pts true “anchor of the soul,” enabling it to hold fast to 
Of the hope which is the virtue of beginners on the Path, 
al-Mubasibi says that it means right thoughts of God, for 
God has granted it to those who have gone astray, to save 
them from the grievous sin of despairing of His , and 
it is based upon the remembrance of His promises, for He 
2 “«Masw’il £1 A‘mal,” fols. 1356 7. f -] _ 
fol. 60a. Cf. 2 Tim. rat aa alg map Bem dere shaped 
pm pers led that He is able to keep that which I have committed unto 


* Cf. pp. 96 J. above. * Cf. F. P, Harton, op. cit., pp. 46 ff. 
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said, “ Verily I will forgive him who has repented and 
believed and done righteously,” and again, “Your Lord 
declared that He would be merciful unto him who did evil in 
ignorance, then afterwards repented of it and did good, to 
him will be forgiveness and mercy.”* So when the repentant 
—_ is Sere a comets, he is reminded nd af generosity 
race for w! ema} throu; ’s forgiveness 
and fis favour and lovin; fica mest He has eomised 
to those who repent and believe that He is a of com- 
passion, of great mercy, ready to pardon those who come 
to Him with contrite hearts. Hope can be continuous, for 
His mercy is unfailing, and from the repentant forgiveness 
will not be withheld. There would be little room for ho) 
if men were judged for their first sin, or if tance could 
be accepted only three or four times ; but if the servant of 
God sins a thousand times, and a thousand times returns 
unto sin, but then oe pe in all sincerity unto God, God 
will forgive him, knowing the wideness of His mercy, 
the ef ee servant can always turn away from his sins 
with the hope of forgiveness and acceptance through His 
Jong suffering mercy? 
jut hope ond this belief in God’s mercy, in those 
who have ras along the way, and, like faith, it must 
subsist along with works. “ Hope, if sincere, is in propor- 
tion to the obedience of the servant ” who repents and seeks 
henceforth to do the Will of his Lord. In all he does he 
looks only to God and serves only for His sake, hoping it 
what he does will be well pleasing in His sight, and this is 
the bove of the righteous man whe is sincere in his service 
to God (a/-sddiq).* It is set upon God and looks forward to 
the time when the servant shall enter into the joy of his 
Lord and shall be among the faithful, who inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for them, who dwell in the presence of 
their Lord and abide there for evermore.‘ So, with that 
hope set before him to urge him forward, the servant is 


1“ Ritaya,” fols. 1246 f. Cf. Stra 20: 84; 6:54. 

* “ Ritdya,” fol. 1256. 2 Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 676. 
_ * “Rifiya,” fol. 125. Cf. St. Matt. xxv. 34: “Come, ye blessed . . . 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
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encouraged to go steadily on his way, in a spirit of eager 
expectancy, striving to attain to that which he secks.! It is 
hope which strengthens him for the quest, which is the 
inspiration of his earnest ing forward towards the 
goal, the fellowship of his Lord, here and now in some 
measure, and in all its fullness in the life to come.? 

But the one who is most hopeful is the one who fears 
most, and the emotion of fear which is instrumental in 
inciting the sinner to in the believer becomes 
the virtue of holy fear ( ), which is a continual attitude 
el ae “Tt is fear,” said Hasan of Pee 

‘ear hope increase together in the heart, implant 
there by the cs of God, “for it is He Who first pet] 
fear and hope in the heart, and these two are His two com- 
manders (i.¢., those by whom He makes His Will known), 
to those to whom He sends them, and they act within the 
heart to drive away temptation, and at of them God 
increases His fellowship with the believer and His joy in 
right thoughts of him.” This supernatural fear is given by 
the grace of God to that believing servant whose realisation 
of his sins and the punishment due to them has filled him 
with natural fear for himself, and because he seeks to have 
that grace bestowed on him, God has infused it into his 
heart as a free gift, without effort on his part, except that 
of preparing himself to receive it.’ This supernatural fear 
casts out the natural fear, for it is written that upon the true 
servants of God “‘ There shall come no fear.”* 

This holy fear is the awe (wajal) of the creature before 
his Creator, 2 recognition of His holiness and majesty, the 
reverent service due from the servant to his Lord and King.” 
It is the fear of Him ‘‘ Who created mankind, unto Whom 
‘we return, in Whom lies our salvation, from Whom we have 
guidance thereto.” It is the awe of one who has known what 
It is to draw near to Him and to realise the mighty power of 
Him Who is the Maker of Heaven and easth, of all things 


*‘ “< Bad’ man anab ila Allah,” fol. 216 ; “‘ Ri’aya,” fol. 154. 

4 « Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 916 ; “ Kitab al Mustarshid,” fol. 4. 

° “* Ritfiya,” fol. 136. « “ Bed’ man andb ile Allah,” fol. 23a. 
* * Ri‘dya,” fol. 14a. * Sd 2:36. 

* Gf. pp. 10, 96, 97 above. * 
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visible and invisible. This holy fear includes the fear of 
sin, for sin mars the relation between the servant and his 
Lord, and is destructive to that whole-hearted service which 
he would fain offer to his King, so that this virtue is a 
preventive of sin before it attacks him and 2 means of atous- 
ing tepentance after it has overtaken him, for the sincere 
servant fears greatly lest he should do or think what is 
contrary to the Will of his Lord, which will mean exposure 
to the Divine wrath and alienation from His love.? Holy 
fear, then, “this supernatural disposition of the soul,” is 
firmly established within the believer, whose heart is 
cleaving unto his Lord, who is continually mindful of Him 
with unceasing awe. “ And how should awe cease,” asks 
al-Mubasibi, “from the heart of one who has received the 
Divine grace, towards whom mercy has been shewn by the 
Divine admonition, to whose heart has been brought near 
the reminder of how soon comes the meeting with his 
Lord >” So it is that the faithful servants of God? conscious 
always of His nearness, ate filled with continual awe and 
reverence as seeing Him Who is invisible.° 

Closely linked with holy fear is godliness (fagwd), for, 
says al-Muhasibi, “the origin of godliness is the fear and 
dread of God Most High.” It is pietas, the reverential duty 
and obedience owed to God, which is the foundation of 
teligion, the orientation of the whole life of the servant, 
outward and inward, towards God, so that all his actions, 
whether of the “ members ” or the heart, become acts of 
obedience (fa‘dt), expressive of devotion towards God, and 
his life becomes one of service, God-directed, for godliness 
leads the servant ever to put himself into God’s hands as a 
living instrument most ready to fulfil His good pleasure, 
and continually asking, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do ?”* al-Muhisibi defines godliness according to the de- 
scription given by Talq b. Habib,° who said, “Godliness is 

2 « Adab al-Nufts,” fol. 59). 

ae Bien, fols, 256 ff, 1506. Cf. R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, 

. 1 . 
Pr “* Bed’ man andb ila Allah,” fol. 225 ; ‘* Ri “aya,” fol. r3¢. 
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action in obedience to God, according to the light received 
from God, in the hope of receiving His reward ; it is the 
abandonment of disobedience to God, in accordance with 
the light received from Him, in fear of His chastisement, 
True godliness as regards the outward conduct is abiding 
in truth and abandoning disobedience, and true godliness 
as regards the inner life is the desire to fulfil all religious 
duties as unto God alone, in lowliness, with weeping and 
sorrow and prayer and fasting, and all the acts of devotion 
to which God invites His servants, without making them 
obligatory, because of His loving-kindness and tender mercy 
picarorh them, and whee hes invites =. hes not Sound 
acceptable ex yu; liness, by whii ¢ desire 
therein is directed poieaareen Him.”* 

Godliness, like the other virtues, is derived from faith 
in the Unicity of God, and hence its direction towards His 
service alone, and its avoidance of the sin which is contrary 
to the One Will which controls the universe. To oe godly 
it is promised that in the Day of Resurrection, when all who 
have disobeyed God will bow their heads in humiliation and 
fear, they shall stand with heads uplifted, free from fear and 
grict for they know Him in Whom they have believed, to 

ose service they have devoted their lives, and they 
know that He is faithful Who has promised, and the Most 
Merciful of those who shew mercy, and He will not forsake 
His saints nor deliver them over to perdition, but will 
bring them into the abode of salvation.? The godly, there- 
fore, make it their first aim, and their last, to what is due 
to God, and their hearts are not distracted by any thought 
of what is due to themselves, for they count themselves to 
have no rights in relation to Him ; they fulfil all that He has 
laid upon and they complete their service by what goes 
beyond that, in voluntary acts of obedience, so that all may 
be well pleasing in His sight.* 

Allied to godliness is ity, the — compassionate 
service (rabma) to others, and desire for their good, for the 
service of God involves service to fellow-men, in obedience 
to His law which enjoins it. al-Mubisibi condemns strongly 
the practice of judging others, and regarding their faults 

1“ Ritays,” fol. 7b. * Ibid, fol. 66. * Thid,, fol. 22b. 
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rather than one’s own, “when the springs of compassion 
and kindness disaj from the heart and the rivers of 
hostility and s rise up, and men take Laer a 
regardin others with disparagement and contempt.”* The 
self-loss eich means freedom from sdksecking. acd the 
attitude of humility which is fitting for the servant in 
telation to his Lord, are to have their effect also upon the 
servant’s attitude to his fellow-men. “ It is required of you,” 
says al-Muhasibi, “that you should seek good for others 
and not refuse it to them, and that you should not desire evil 
for them. Do you fall short of this, and are you content 
that men should desire good for you, while you seek evil 
for them? And it is requited of you that you should not 
set yourself above others, whether (inwardly) in your heart 
or (outwardly) by your tongue, and it is required, too, that 
none should claim what is due from you to him, and be 
refused.”? al-Muhasibi summarises the requirements of the 
virtue of charity in the Goiden Rule, “ Desire for others 
what you desire for yourself and avoid for them what you 
avoid for yourself.”* Elsewhere he speaks of the virtue of 
fulfilling to others their due, while not requiring from them 
what is due to oneself, and serving them while not seeking 
any service from them.‘ 
In accordance with this is his admonition to give with 
enerosity to others, while concealing the gift, lest it should 
known and some return, whether in praise or in kind, 
should be made to the giver. In this connection he relates 
the tradition of how the Prophet said, “ When God created 
the earth and provided it with its inhabitants, and created 
the mountains, and established them that they should not be 
moved, and laid the foundations of the earth, the angels 
said, ‘God has created nothing stronger than the moun- 
tains.’ Then God created iron, and it cleft the mountains ; 
then He created fire, and behold it cleft the iron ; and God 
commanded the water, and it extinguished the fire; and He 
gave command to the wind, and it stilled the water. And the 
angels were of different opinions about this, and said, ‘O 
Lord, which is the strongest of Thy creatures which Thou 
1“ Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 72. * Ibid., fols. 86a, 918. 
* “Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol: 5. 4“ Adab al-Nufils,” fol. 654, 
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hast created ?’ and He said, ‘I have created nothing stronger 
than the son of Adam, when he gives alms with his right 
hand and conceals it from his left hand, and this is the 
strongest creature I have created.’ ” Charity, then, will lead 
the servant to do good to his fellow-servant, but to do it by 
stealth. 

This charity will embrace not only material but spiritual 
good ; that which the servant has received of grace and 
mercy from God he will desize, as far as possible, to share 
with others. When that servant who is purified from sin, who 
has avoided hypocrisy and adhered to single-mindedness, 
who has subdued the self, who is resolute and strong, sees 
others who are suffering from sickness of the soul, dreading 
the wrath of God, bewildered, blind to the knowledge ot 
God, spiritually dead, then compassion towards them takes 
possession of his heart, because he has the knowledge 
whereby God will open the eyes of their hearts, and 
that wherewith they will find healing for the sickness of 
their souls. He is like a man who has had much (bodily’ 
affliction, which has a's him awake at night and torment 
him by day, such as i tion of the eyes or a cancer in 
the flesh, and he is cured by a remedy obtained without 
money and without cost, and he is freed from that evil, and 
he sleeps at night after long wakefulness, and has peace by 
day after long restlessness, and he makes progress towards 
health and fitness, and life becomes a pleasant thing there- 
with, and his enjoyment is ete. Then he begins to 
consider his fellows who suffer likewise, and pity for them 
tises up in his heart, and he has compassion on them, be~ 
cause of his knowledge of what he himself suffered and, 
knowing what is the remedy for their affliction, he bestows 
it on them. So it is also when the servant of God considers 
the spiritual sickness of his fellows, whose cure has become 
difficult, and he knows what will give them new life and 
raise them from their prostration and heal the sickness of 
their hearts, by the leave of God, and he resolves upon that 
and calls them to return unto God, realising that his own 

1 Waghyh (Nagi’lh),” fol. ag. Cf. St. Matt. vii 3: When 
thou doest Te ber thy iat know what thy "ight hand 
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comes from God, and seeking in what he does only 

His glory. This is the greatest work of charity.’ 
a Closely conncey ed ny charity in its re; fox rae 
ie virtue justice Sixavootvy). It is the “ - 
iven love of F ht, itt is in the als resort the Will of 
as expressed in the constitution of the universe and the 
end for which it is created.”* The just man fulfils what is 
due to God first, then what is due to his fellow-man, and 
considers himself last. Justice, says al-Muh4sibi, is of two 
kinds, outward justice een the servant and his fellow- 
servants, and inward between the servant and his Lord. The 
road of justice is the direct road, along which it is obligatory 
for a man to travel, The just are characterised by knowledge 
of what is their duty, by action in accordance with that 
knowledge, and by patience. “The key to justice, and the 
beginning of it for the servant, is that he should know the 
worth of the self and that it should have no worth in his 
eyes, beyond its proper place, and that his inward self should 
correspond to his outward conduct.” If there is that within 
him of which he would be ashamed if men could see it, it is 
for him to change his state to one of which he is not ashamed. 
The man who is farthest from justice is the one who is most 
neglectful of what is due to , and the one least given 
to self-examination.’ It is the mark of justice, al-Muhasibi 
notes, that there are not two rules in life, one for yourself 
and one for others, but one rule for yourself and others, and 
impartiality towards others on your part.‘ Justice is the 
virtue of order and disctiminati tog tt aye ger it as 
“putting ev ing in its proper place.” The intelligent 
man, wih pipe justice, says al Mubasibi, opposes his 
desires and fights against his enemy and puts things in their 
right place, through his pose and sees to it that 
irs pursue their course. He is the man who con- 
siders, and perceives what is right, by the light of his know- 
ledge, and discriminates accordingly.* Thereby he realises 
what is due to God and its causes and occasions and occur- 


*  Ritaya,” fols. 1508 ff. * Cf. F. P. Harton, op. cit., p. 64. 
» « Adab al-Nufts,” fol. 65, 655. hide fol. 9x0. 
i on Arad al-Mabjab, p. 387; ** Wasiy& (Nagi’ih),” fol. 156; “ Ri‘aya,” 
198. 
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rences and aspects, in what these consist, and what is to be 
put first, in accordance with God’s law for the universe, in- 
cluding man. The first thing which is due to God, and which 
justice requires should be rendered to Him, is worship, and 
then sight action in accordance with the observance of His 
law. It is with the due observance of the rights of God, on 
the part of the servant, that al-Muhdsibi’s “ Ri‘aya,” as its 
title indicates, is mainly concerned, and throughout that 
work he is insisting on that observance as a matter of right 
and justice between the servant and his Lord. 

Patience (sabr) is another of the virtues bestowed on the 
secker by God, and Hasan al-Basti stated that patience was 
of two types, patience in misfortune and affliction, and also 
patience to refrain from the suing which God has com- 
manded us to renounce and has forbidden us to pursue.* 
al-Muhiasibi gives it high rank among the virtues, for he 
says that “ the essence of reason is patience,” and that it is 
a Sign of strength, not weakness, for the weak man is not 
patient, but the strong man can dispense with what others 
think necessary of material things, and in times of affliction 
he can refrain from grief and can control himself, in pro- 
portion to his control over his emotions.* It is unfortunate 
that of al-Muhisibi’s treatise on Patience and Satisfaction 
only a fragment is extant, and we have not therefore any 
adequate account of his teaching on a subject which he felt 
to be of sufficient importance to merit detailed treatment. 
Of it he says elsewhere, “ Patience is a fair thing and leads, 
through fear, to gratitude, and thence to praise and joy.’* 

Patience, then, leads to gratitude (shukr), which is, in 
al-Muhisibi’s view, a greater virtue, for patience represents 
the passive aspect of that attitude towards God, of which 
gtatitude is the active aspect. Gratitude is the gift of God, 
as all good things ate, and it is fitting that it should be con- 
sidered after the other virtues which are the gifts of His 
grace, for it represents the vision of the Giver, not the gift. 


2 ¥. “* Ritaya,” fol. 220 f. 
AE veneer a Bee ey Kinah al-Gabs” and 
man be fe Ki re 
“ Adah al-Nufts.” fol. ee SN, 
« “ Adab al-Nufis,” folk, 642, 645. 
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Gratitude, says al-Muhisibi, recognises that every Nee 
comes from God and from no other. He is the Giver of all 

material and all spiritual good, and gratitude is due from 
the servant for affliction as much as for benefit, for he knows 


that to be a test of his gratitude @., his acknowled; t 
that all comes from ) or his infidelity (his denial that 
God alone controls all events), and every evil from which 
the servant is set free is also a cause for gratitude. All this 
is the lowest degree of gratitude, and to the highest none 
attains, for there is no limit to the grace of God, and none 
can give to Him fitting thanks for all His gifts.’ 

en the servant realises al] this within his heart, then 
he praises God with his tongue, giving thanks to Him as 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift.* The grace of God 
bestowed upon he servant, says al-Muhisibi, is very great, 
and gratitude is incumbent upon him, mingled with fear 
lest Kis gtace should be withdrawn from him. The only 
ing (or which the servant is deserving of praise and com- 
mendation is for good works, and with these God has 
adorned him, and it is He Who bestows gifts and graces and 
benefits unceasingly, Who alone is worthy of praise and 
gratitude. “ Give thanks to Him, my brother,” al-Muhisibi 
writes, “ with the gratitude of one who knows His grace and 
the multitude of His benefits towards him and His goodness 
unto him, and who knows His grace shewn outwardly and 
inwardly, both to His elect to mankind generally.’ 
Again he says that men are neglectful of “ the courtesy of 
gtatitude,” and he exhorts the servant to use every gift, 
with gratitude for its bestowal, and especially to use the 
tongue to offer praise and iving, and be ashamed to 
use it, being itself a gift from for evil Purposes, while 
neglecting to use it for its proper end. He bids the servant 
+ Cf. Thomas 4 Kempis: “I know and acknowledge that I may 


not due thankings for the least point. I am less than all 
given to me, and when I consider Thy noblesse, my spirit fail 
the greatness thereof. All thet we have in body and in soul, and all 
that we have outward of inward, naturally or supernaturally, all are 
‘Thy benefits and commend Thee as 2 Benefactor, holy and good, of 
Whom we have received all things ” (De Imit., TEL, cap. 22). 
2 « Kdsb al-Nufis,” fol. 672. * © Wasiyi (Naga’th),” fol. 260. 
¢ “ Adab al-Nufits,” fol. 596. 
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give thanks to God for the gift of sight, whereby he looks 
unto God with reverence, giving thanks to Him, and fearing 
lest, by looking on what is unlawful, he should disobey Him 
through His own gift, as Adam did, in looking with covetous 
oyes upon the forbidden fruit. Then let the servant give 

anks to God for the gift of hearing, whereby he is enabled 
to listen to His word and to His praises to ptofitable 
discourses. So, then, let thanks be offered for gifts which 
can be exalted to such uses, and let the servant be 
ashamed if they are degraded to eviluses. And let the servant 
be grateful for the gift of resolute endeavour, directed to- 
wards acts of obedience, fearing Jest that same resolution 
should be directed towards evil purposes. Let praise be 
given to Him Who strengthens His servant against dis- 
Obedience, and let no sin be committed against Him by 
misuse of His gifts. Let the servant thank Him for what He 
provides of clothing, to be worn out in doing what is well 
pleasing to Him, and fear to wear it out in what is abhorrent 
to Him Who clothes him, lest on the Day of Judgment 
his garments shall be of liquid pitch and his robe consist of 
shreds of fire. Let the servant also gee masks for wealth 
bestowed, to be spent for the sake of Him Who bestowed it, 
and let him fear to grudge it or spend it on what is displeas- 
ing to Him, thus sinning against God by means of His own 
gifts. 


Above alt these gifts of the senses and material goods are 
the spiritual gifts. Let the servant offer grateful for 
the gift of faith, whereby he is enabled to strive to be well 
Pleasing unto his Lord, and to attain to His good pleasure, 
cog eee should do what is unlawful and unfitting for 
the believer, and contrary to the true faith. Let the servant 
also give thanks for the gift of knowledge, whereby he may 
learn what is the Divine Will, and be saved from goin, 
astray, Let him thank God for His gift of the reason and 
= bp reflection and file dee and the cout by t 

a intention, enal servant to profit by ex- 
perience, and inspiring him with deep reverence and 
longed attrition in regard to all the members, and ating 
him to seek to live at peace with mankind at large, and to 
think upon what is well pleasing to God, and so to guard 
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against sins and evil thoughts and the establishment of 
tancour and jealousy and enmity. Reason is a cause for 
gtatitude also, because it enables the servant to praise God 
and glorify Him and honour Him, and to feel shame before 
Him, and to stand in awe of Him, and to reverence and obey 
Eins fa seeontance with pe ae ee ee 
stand of His might and His greatness ¢ magnitude 
His power, to om praise is due. “I know of no gift, 
after knowledge,” al-Muhasibi observes, “ of greater worth 
than the gift of reason and the gift of will, gifts for which 
‘we cannot be sufficiently , and the last of God’s 
favours is the gift of a good end.” The final cause for 
gtatitude to God Most High is that He does not forgive in 
order to be thanked for His forgiveness, but He forgives, 
apart from that, whom He will.’ Therefore al-Muhasibi 
prays that every servant may be led to offer his thanks to 
God for all His gifts, for He is the Benefactor, the All- 
Gracious Lord of the Worlds. 

‘These virtues are acquired as the seeker passes on his way 
through the stations or — (magamat) which mark the 
journey to God.? The soul has to practise the virtues, with 
the aid of grace, and this life of the virtues is therefore 
predominantly active, “ Station,” says al-Hujwiri, “ be- 
longs to the category of acts.” But the self-mortification on 
which the reception of grace ds, and the complete 
self-control which the practice of the virtues produces, fit 
the soul to receive also the spiritual gifts called “ states” 
(abwal), which demand not cflort and activity, but acquies- 
cence, that attitude of complete self-surrender which allows 
the soul to be guided and controlled by the Divine Spirit. 
“ State,” says al-Hujwiri again, “ belongs to the category of 
he aed that has a “state” is dead to self and stands by 

¢ state which God creates in him.* These are the distin- 

1" Wagaya Wih),” fols. 22b §.; “« Kitib al-Tawba,” fol. 13); 
“ Adib atNadke, ri 93b. Cf. ee of Nineveh : Ae Gest ge 
shews its help in manifest things, also in bodily ones, by its care ot him. 
Grace instructs him also in hidden things. it reveals to him the 
ambushes of thoughts and of deliberations difficult to understand. And 
grace provides him with insight, so that he understands what will 

* (op. sit., p. 356). 
of. Rye Nie, chapters vii. to ix. * Op. cit., p. 181. 
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beret gp pliant vy rp ons- hp emer 
ge ease. A God to encourage them on their 
i pd dee pr plang mens Sr 
betes oe with the aid of grace, may become i 
susceptible to them, and this predisposition can be attaited 
by the practice of meditation and recollection, which are the 


accompaniments of the life of prayer. 


CHAPTER XI 


‘THE DEVOTIONAL TEACHING OF AL-MUHASIBI—THE LIFE OF 
PRAYER 


‘Tue life of er, says al-Hujwiti, is the means by which 
the seeker fds the whole pl tg God,' and rade be- 
ginning to the end of that way prayer represents the closest 
association of the secker with the Sought, for prayer, said 
Jeremy Taylor, “is of itself nothing but an ascent of the 
mind to God.” al-Mubasibi quotes the words of the 
Prophet, who said that prayer was the basis and foundation 
of faith, and also the statement of one of the divines, who 
declared that prayer (sa/ét’) was so called because it was the 
link (sila) between the servant and his Lord. Those who 
enter upon prayer enter into His presence and stand before 
Him, in intimate converse (msngjét) with Him, humbling 
themselves before Him with submission and reverence, 
both of heart and members, making intercession, fearful yet 
desitous, with a heart free from all worldly concern, and 
thoughts concentrated upon the tay ad of God and His 
presence thete, and the opportunity for familiar intercourse 
with Him. “ For all that the servant does in the way of 
peciutioa and invocation and praise is intercourse with 
The observance of the ritual or congregational 
(saldt), in which the prayers offered py ae bak PP the 
individual only, but of a fellowship of believers, “an as- 
sociation of those who, animated by the same aspiration, 
concentrate themselves on 2 single object and open up their 
inner selves to the working of a single impulse,”* is an 
ordinance imposed by God upon His servants, which must be 


: Kas al-Mabji,p- jor.“ Life,’ said St. Peter of Alcantara,‘ must 
be 2 mingling of unceasing prayer and work : two feet are essential for 
us on this journey: the one work, the other prayer?” (Treatise on 
Prayer and Meditation, p. 165). 

* * Kitab Fabm al-Salat,” fol. 515. 

* M. Iqbal, Reconstraction of Religions Thonght in Is/am, p. 87. 
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fulfilled by all who reckon themselves among the faithful. 
In this formal congregational prayer, the posture of the body, 
and the other i ts of the ritual which are appointed 
for those who pray, are by no means unimportant, since they 
are a factor in di ining the attitude of the mind. As a 
modern writer on psychology states, “ The mind goes be- 
yond the body only by first Lschaperanigs ‘Poo latter with 
itself, whether by force or persuasion. Ritual and vocal 
prayer represent the method of persuasion.” Certain ritual 
actions have a symbolical value and others produce a 
disposition of the body favourable to internal tion— 
¢.g., kneeling, prostrations, the stillness of the body in 
prayer, the choice of the and time for prayer, are 
justifiable “ because they bring about in us, on the mechan- 
ical and sensible plane, a harmony that is prerequisite for 
the life of the spirit.” This is especially true of vocal prayer, 
which is the subtlest external symbol in religious observance 
and that which evokes its spiritual object most directly. 
al-Muhisibi considers the different requirements for the 
observance of ritual prayer and their symbolical meaning, 
with their religious value, as represented by the interior 
devotion by which these observances are inspired and which 
they, in their turn, maintain. With regard to the ceremonial 
ablutions he says, “ When you take the water, you are 
glorifying God in your heart, in purifying yourself for His 
sake, and, if you are able, renew your penitence for your 
sins thereby, so that with purification may be combined 
tepentance, because God desires that the two should be 
united, for God loves the penitent and those who purify 
themselves. ...In bathing each member to ensure 
ceremonial purification, itate upon the expiation re- 
quired for the sins committed by the members. For it was 
related that he who declared his faith in God after perform- 
ing his ablutions would have opened to him the gates of 
Paradise and could enter therein, by whichever he chose. 
Therefore say, ‘O God make me to be one of the penitent 
and of those who are truly purified,’ and then go to your 
prayers with reverence, glorifying Him in Whose Presence 
you desire to stand, whisper your needs to Him, and 
1 Cf. J. Maréchal, Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, p. 156. 
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make your petition and seek for His good pleasure and His 
OR ikes of four things rd repare 
is is the first of four things necessary in order to 
for prayer, which afe, the Sicifeation with water by the 
prescribed ablutions, the pusibcatlen of the body and the 
gatments and the place t prayer, the purpose and the re- 
solve to pray, in hope of the Divine reward and in feat of 
the Divine punishment, and the desire to fulfil that whieh 
God has ordained. There are four other things which are 
to be observed when the worshipper actually enters upon 
prayer : he must find the direction of the Osb/a and choose 
it, he must resolve to abandon what is not befitting prayer, 
of the activities of this world and the desire for worldly 
profit, he must raise his hands in supplication to God, and 
must utter the Takbir (God is Most Great). So also he who 
prays must resolve to glorify God in all he does, remembet- 
ing the exaltation of the position which is granted to him 
of standing in His presence to make supplication unto Him, 
and desiring that He will out upon him, when he prays, 
that which will make his faith a living thing, as he approaches 
in humility and longing, for the Prophet said, “ If the servant 
ptays, and his desire and his heart and his face are turned 
towards God, he goes to his prayer as a child to its mother.”* 
al-Hujwiri, in 2 passage so closely resembling this that it 
must surely be based upon it, says that prayer involves 
certain. en, conditions—viz., “ First, purification 
outwardly from filth and inwardly from lust ; second, that 
one’s outward pas nese should be er and oe Janes 
it un ing unla ; third, that the 
ple where one pts pas 4 self should be outwardly 
ree from contamination and inwardly free from corruptness 
and sin; fourth, turning towards the Qjb/a, the outward 
gibla being the Ka‘ba, and the inward gib/a being the Throne 
of God, by which is meant the mystery of Divine contem- 
plation ; standing outwardly in the state of power 
a) and inwardly in the garden of proximity to God 
3 Sixth, sincere intention to approach unto God ; 
1 Fahm al-Salat,” fols. 2b. Cf. Abi Nu‘aym, Hila, I, 
paged Gish He Oe ne ee 
2“ Fabm al-Salat,” fols. 52, 534. 
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seventh, saying the sakbir in the station of awe and annihila- 
Cuban datinely Sod severeadly sad bowing the head ith 
‘an distinctly i: ie wit 
humility, and prostrating oneself with abasement and making 
he pockssion of faith with concentration, and saluting wit 
ilation of one’s attributes.”* 
al-Mubasibi bids those who prepare their bodies for 
ptayer, and shew humility in their members, to let the 
attitude of their hearts correspond to that of their bodies. 
“ Fear God and prepare your hearts with your bodies, and 
stand before God in the attitude of slaves before their 
masters, with humility and awe and submission and rev- 
erence, for you shew honour one to another and you 
listen in silence to the speech of your fellow-servants, out of 
respect or shame or hope or fear. O ye men, is not God, to 
om belong glory and majesty, more worthy of reverence, 
pas is sea ayes . feel shame ear bee Who ie 
above raise le, are ye ignorant of the grace o: 
God dit es His pti ? ‘Then why do ye Ag give 
pistes honour to Him Who is Almighty than you give to 
is creatures ? And there is no less need for you to listen in 
silence, unhappy that you are, to the Word of God, than to 
listen in silence to the words of His servants, lest the Lord 
be esteemed by you more lightly than His creatures. Then 
fear God, my brethren, and recognise the majesty of Him 
before Whom you stand and shew Him all reverence and 
awe.”* Some of the truly devout, al-Muhiasibi states, 
through the intensity of their prayer, were like an old 
garment, and some like a dried-up piece of wood ; and some 
of them were twisted from h prayer, changed in aspect 
by standing in the presence of 3 some unaware who 
was on their right hand or their left ; and some, when they 
tose up for prayer, wete as if naked, in their great humility. 
One of the Caliphs used to change colour, and at one moment 
was pale and at another flushed when he was making his 
ablutions for prayer; when others remarked on this, he 
said, “I realise in ise presence I stand.” One of the 
Followers was equally and used to say, “ Do you not 
1 Op. ait, p. 300. 
* “Wasi (Nagi’ib),” fol. 176. 
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perceive in Whose presence I stand and with Whom I am 
conversing ?”* me ia gy 
Prayer is in truth primarily worship. “‘ Consider, 

discerning man,” said Simon of -raibathen, “ that you are 
the image of God and the bond of all the creation, both of 
the heavenly and the terrestrial beings, and whenever you 
bend your head to worship and glorify God, all the creatures, 
both heavenly and terrestrial, bow their heads with you and 
in you to worship God ; and whenever you do not worship 
and glorify Him, al] the creatures grieve over you and turn 
ainst you, and you fall from grace,”* The first purpose of 
the one who prays is the glorification of God, and all prayer, 
whether congregational or purely individual, must begin 
with adoration on the part of the soul that recognises into 
Whose presence it has come, Of such a one al-Muhasibi 
writes, “ What predominates in his heart while he is at 
rayer is his sense of the majesty of Him in Whose presence 
¢ stands, and the might of Him Whom he seeks, and the 
love of Him Who favours him with familiar intercourse with 
Himself, ae bd ‘ eager of id ge ~ are 
raying, and he departs with a face so that his 
Fiend would not recognise him, because of the awe that he 
feels at the majesty of just as one who comes into the 
presence of some king, or someone for whom he yearns 
and whom he fears, stands in his presence with a different 
attitude from what was his before he entered, and goes out 
with an altered countenance. And how should it not be so 
with the Lord of the Worlds, the Eternal, Who has not 
ceased to be, nor will cease to be, He Who hath no equal ?’”* 
Of the opening words of all ritual prayer, “ In the Name 
of God,” al-Muhasibi says that they should be uttered from 
the heart, with the realisation that it is the Name of Him to 
Whom Deity belongs, and Deity is supreme Perfection ; 
everything which comes short of that is unfitting for Him, 
for nought is created except by the will of Him Who is the 
Compassionate, the Merciful, to Whom mercy belongs as 
an attribute, whereby He has compassion on those who seek 
this world, in their worldliness, and forgives them, and on 
Pe Wagaya (Nagiib),” fol. 185. * Early Christian Mystics, p. 23. 

*  Masi‘il ff A'mil,” fol. 1236; ‘‘ Fahm al-Salit,” fol. 4b. 
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those who seek the world to come, whom He saves from 
chastisement and to whom He gives Paradise as their 
abode." 

But in addition to the ritual prayers appointed for the 
servant, there is personal | prayer (arangjat), by which the 
servant approaches his Lord with his personal petitions and 
intercessions, and to these His ear is always open, and none 
need fear to come unto Him. “ We have seen earthly 
kings,” writes al-Muhasibi, “ who do not give leave to men 

enerally to enter into their presence, and it is not posine 
‘or all of those over whom they rule to speak with them, 
nor has anyone co’ to seek that, except one who has 
gteat influence with them ; but the King Supernal, by His 
grace, gives leave to all His servants, high and low, the 
sinner and the obedient, to converse with Him in private— 
indeed He bids them to do that and declares that He will be 
wroth with him who fails to do it. In the case of the dis- 
obedient servant, such a one as would despair of intimate 
converse with kings, who are themselves but creatutes, it is 
only fitting that he should ag og a gteatness of the grace 
bestowed upon him, since his Lord gives him leave to 
have confidential intercourse with Him, and indeed is not 
satisfied with giving leave, but goes so far as to lay it upon 
him as an obligation and to stir up his heart to that. He 
might have willed not to give leave to the sinner to enter 
into intimate converse with Him, except after repentance, 
nor to the obedient, unless he offered to Him a perfectly 
sincere prayer and gave thanks to Him for His grace in the 
matter, but He has willed to be gracious and merciful to- 
wards His creatures. 

“ And when one of those earthly kings gives leave to any- 
one who has influence with him to have a private audience 
with him, that one does not converse with Fim, with 
gteat humility, and how much more wil] that be so ifleave is 
given to one who comes to him guilty of sin and crime and 
evil deeds ? Will not that one be wretched, fearing punish- 
ment, i ee ee 
and misery when he comes forward, use of his dis- 
obedience ? How, then, will it be with the King of kings, 

1 Mas@'l £1 A'mil,” fol. 1246. 
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since all who pray to Him have neglected what is due to 
Him and have disobeyed His command, and all have need 
to fear and to stand in awe of that Almighty King, the 
Exalted, the Strong, to Whom the right of chastisement 
belongs ? The servant understands the value of that to 
which God moves him, of prayer to Him, therefore let him 
be afraid on account of his sins, and be fearful and humble 
and occupied only with God in his heart, and Jet him shew 
humility with his outward members, and it may be that he 
will be forgiven for his long avoidance of Him and his 
frequent disobedience in times past.”* 

The very name of personal prayer (mundjat, lit. whispering 
in the ear) indicates the closeness of God's approach to His 
servants, for everyone with whom one enters into confi- 
dential and private conversation must be near at hand. God 
appointed this intimate converse to His servant and also 
appointed to him proximity to Him Who hears when His 
servant speaks. Everyone who has made his petition or 
called upon God has entered into that relation of intimacy 
with Him, because in doing that he was seeking God, and 
God was drawing near to Him, and was nearer to what he 
said than speech is to the tongue.” 

al-Muhasibi sums up his teaching on the right approach 
to God in prayer by saying, “ Then approach God with 
obedient hearts, wherein is knowledge of the greatness of 
God Most High and His might and His majesty and His 
power and the awe due to Him, feeling shame before Him, 
and let that which is His due be given unto Him. And draw 
neat to Him with what is well pleasing to Him and avoidance 
of that which is abhorrent to Him, and come near to Him 
with intense love towards Him, loving what He loves and 
abhorting what He abhors, and come unto Him with a 
realisation of His good gifts and His grace, both manifest 
and hidden, and of His loving-kindness and His unfailing 
goodness, for, in spite of our many sins, He continues to 


2“ Fahm al-Salit,” fol. 555. 

3“ Masa’il f1 A‘mial,” fol. 1232. So also Brother Lawrence: “ If 
day thi Hite we wioaldl exfoy, the fence of Padee, ‘we must accustom 
ourselves to a familiar, ible, affectionate conversation with Him” 
(Fourteenth Latter). 
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bestow ali kinds of gifts upon us. Are not these things so ? 
Therefore sepa God with fear lest His favours towards 
you should cease, and with keen shame lest you fall short 
in gratitude to Him. And draw near to God Most High with 
decp fear of Him and real hope in Him, and joy in the re- 

lection of Him, and in your familiar intercourse with Him 
and your longing for Him and your desire for His presence. 
And appro: tm with assured faith and dependence upon 
Him, and confidence in Him and peace of mind in regard 
to Him, and fellowship in Him and preoccupation with Him. 
Should this not be so? Then approach God with gravity 
of mien, with downcast eyes and humility, with reverence 
and submission, with meekness and patience, and restraint 
of passion and bitterness, with a quiet mind, and 2 desire 
for the good of the community and avoidance of any evil 
for them, with pity and bt sewn) and sympathy and 
a concern fot your fellow-beli . And approach God 
with the desire to amend your life, and to deal faithfully 
with him who has dealt faithlessly with you, and to do good 
to him who has done evil to you, and to prefer others to 
ecg though it be to your own loss. Draw near unto 

im, choosing humility rather than exaltation, and pre- 
ferring hardship for the sake of God rather than an cas; 
life, and poverty to wealth and its acquirement. An 
ay ach unto Him, rejoicing in affliction in this world, and 

ighting in the regard of God upon you and in His choice 
of trial for you, whereby He brings you joy. And approach 
Him with the continuous remembrance of death and the 
tesurrection and the bridge of Sirat, which must be crossed. 
All these things ate to be eamestly desired by all who came 
before God to make entreaty of Him.”* 

Prayer, then, is a personal act, by means of which the 
human personality comes into relation with the Divine 
Being, and there is giving and receiving, speech and answer, 
all that goes to up a real and living fellowship. It is 
the means by which the human soul enters into co-opera- 
eee ee a ute ae ee 
“a unique process iscovery rel i 5 ing ego 
affiema ese in the ‘very moment of self-negation and thus 

2“ Wagdyii (Nagi'ih),” fol. 520. 
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discovers its own worth and justification as a dynamic 
factor in the life of the universe.”* But if the soul is to 
receive, if it is to hear the answer to its beseeching, it must 
wait upon God and enter into the “ heart of silence,” where 
God is, The means by which it can be prepared for this 
close intercourse with God, and be freed from all distrac- 
tions which might hinder or mar that intercourse, is medita- 
tion (#uragaba, lit. watchfulness, awareness), the orientation 
of the whole of the faculties, feeling, mind and will towards 
God. Not only must the members be stilled and the eyes 
closed, the attention of the mind fixed upon God, and the 
ear attentive to His voice,? but the heart and soul must be 
altogether “present” (badir), preoccupied with God and 
with Him alone. 

al-Mubasibi held that only by “‘ absence ” from self could 
the soul enter into “ presence ” with God, for “presence ” 
was the fruit of “absence,” and no light could be found 
in “ absence” without “presence.” The servant therefore 
must renounce heedlessness and distraction, in order that 
absence from self he might attain to “ presence,” for of this 
a poet wrote : 


“ The ‘ absent ’ one is not he who is absent from his country, 
But he who is absent from all desire. 
The ‘ present’ one is not he who hath no desire, 
But he who hath no heart (thought of worldly things), 
So that his desire is ever fixed on God.””* 


The means of attaining to “ presence” is by the freedom 
from all other preoccupation, which is secured by medita- 
tion. “If you fear distraction, first cut off from yourself evil 
thought and then exercise and accustom your mind in 
meditation. As long as you are in the state of watchfulness, 
instruct your soul in meditation upon Divine things, so that 
when it flees against its will from the recitation (of your 
2M. op. sit. p. 87. Cf. also pp. 1 . above, 
iar a cr cocnrimead ies 8 
uj op. cit., he aso, Fe a) ja; ‘a 
gayi,” ere aod} Macéchal: “The exercise of intexion and per- 
sonal prayer is one of the most powerful means of psychological 
unification ” (9p. sit., p. 160). 
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prayers), it may by necessity wander in the spiritual things in 
which it was trained.”” 

On this subject of the concentration of the mind and 
heart, al-Muhasibi quotes the tradition of the Prophet, 
according to which he said, “ For every human heart there 
ate paths (diverse interests) leading out in all directions, and 
he whose heart follows those paths cannot give his mind to 
God, Whichever way he follows, he will perish and fall,” 
and blessed is that servant whose heart is not preoccupied 
with anything save his Lord Most High, whose thoughts 
are concentrated on Him alone, in whom the flames of self- 
seeking desire have died down, and he has entered into that 
region where the soul is alone with God.? So a woman saint 
of a later age wrote, “ Two things are necessary in all 
ptayer, much thought of God and little thought of self.””* 
al-Muhasibi would go farther and declare that the whole 
thought must be given to God and none at all to self. “In 
meditation,” wrote Barbanson, “ the mind must ascend to a 
simple and naked thought of Almighty God, into which all 
arrive who are truly introverted and experience the presence 
of God in their souls. . . . It is the placing of ourselves con- 
tinually in His presence, directing to Him all our thoughts, 
intentions and desires, referring purely to His glory all that 
we are to do and to suffer. . . . Meditation will move the 
will and cause an affection for spiritual things and a forget- 
fulness of all things of the world ™ 

It is meditation upon God, says al-Muhasibi, which leads 
the soul to realise what it means to enter into friendshi; 
with Him (édui/a), when the love of God supersedes 
other attachment in the heart, and it is conscious that it is 
loved even as it loves, and enters into the joy of its Lord.* 

2 Early Christian Mystics, p. 23. Cf. L. Blosius : ‘‘ Before prayer and 
during prayer the servant of God should free his mind, as far ss be can, 
from cares and from images of other things; and thus attending 
calmly, revereatly, simply and lovingly to God present within Him 
Frying himself present before God, he should prey to Him and adore 

in spirit and in truth” (op. cit., p. 66). 
» Su Jesane de Chal, Mute! Pre 
. Jeanne de "> P» 33- 
‘ The Secret Paths of Divine Love, pp. 62, Gis, 
* Aba Nu‘aym, “ Hilyat al-Avliya,” fol. 2366 (MS. Leyden). 
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ee rive themselves to ioedieation: are men of 
ititual insight, whose hts dwell continually upon 
, while they — unknown, pbacuse sane 
believers, serving God with a service which is hidden, for 
this practice of interior prayer is a “ hidden manna that is 
not known or prized except by him who receives it, and by 
tasting it the desire comes of enjoying it the more.” The 
servant who has realised this finds his rest in meditation 
upon God, which is a fair and most honourable “ station,” 
and his heart cleaves unto it, and if he is temporarily turned 
aside from it, he will return to it.’ al-Muhasibi relates that 
when Ibn al-Mubirak (0b. a.x. 180) was asked for good 
counsel, he said, “ Give yourself to meditation upon God” ; 
and when the questioner asked what he meant by meditation, 
Tbn al-Mubirak replied, “ Personal prayer and meditation are 
the result of laying your heart beneath the Throne of God 
and holding intimate converse with Him Who sits thereon, 
and the heart can be brought back to meditation by the 
thought of His regard upon you and the remembrance of 
His knowledge of you, for He knows what is hidden in the 
breasts of men.”? 

Meditation brings light to the soul, “ When we abandon 
everything,” wrote Isaac of Nineveh, “and our mind goes 
out to seek Him alone, there will be no thought in it of 
anything which screens its face from the aspect of the Lord 
of the Universe. The more the mind abandons the thought 
of visible things and the more it thinks of the future hope, 
in accordance with the degree of elevation above bodily 
things and intercourse with them, to the same extent it will 
be subtilised and become clear during prayer.”® “‘ Medita- 


1 Adab al-Nufis,” fols. 62a, 636. Cf. St. Jeanne de Chantal, Works, 


OL, p. 527. 
regi al-Nufis,” fol. 64¢. There is a curiously Sone pecalel to 
the Muslim conception of the All-Sceing Penetration of inc. 
Barbanson’s statement: “‘ God like a watchful sentinel (ragib, one of 
the Muslim Names of God) observes us in every motion, thought and 
desire : noting where our heart is, where it comes, whither it goes, unto 
what it aspires, and what is the root of all our works and intentions” 
(op. cit., p. 61). 

7" ae Tsatnes, p 293. Cf. also St. Francis de Sales: ‘“‘ Inasmuch 
sips ec coc noning in the clearness of the Divine Light 
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tion,” writes al-Muhasibi, “ is the gate of gnosis . . . though 
the servant were to serve God with outward acts of devotion 
for a thousand years, and a thousand years again, and then 
‘were not acquainted with the practice of meditation, all his 
sevice would id but increase his distance from God, and in- 
crease the hardness of his heart and diminish his faith. 
Meditation is the chief possession of the gnostic, that where- 
by the sincere and the Godfearing progress on the 
journey to God ; it brings care to the sorrowing and rest 
to those who have renounced all for His sake. Itisa strength 
to the godly and a means of exaltation to the devout.” 
Therefore, al-Muhasibi advises those for whom he writes, 
practise meditation, for it leads to a knowledge of how to 
worship God and of the perfection of His govemance, and 
to that understanding bint Sapientia, without which 
mere earthly knowled; works are of no avail, 
a aete be ibeceed at ight.’ 

[editation means that the consciously and deliber- 
ately gives itself up to the thought of in order to 
attain to that “ ri and attentive apprehension of the 
omnipresence of which means that God is in every- 
thing and everywhere, and that there i is not any place or 
thing in this his ‘world where He is not most assuredly 
present . . . and think that not only is God in the place 
where we are, but that He is in a very g ee 
heart and the depth of our spirit, which He quickens with 
His Divine presence.”* “ Meditate upon God,” is al- 
Muhisibi’s advice, “ in all that concerns you, in all times of 
activity and in all times of rest. Things are made of mote 
value by what goes before and what comes after. What 
precedes meditation and what makes it of more value is 





watered therewith, makes the ps of or good dee revive and 
flourish, cleanses our souls of their imperfections and quenches the 
ioc ope mre Ga 
Life, p- 33 


1“ Muhdsabat al-Nufus,” fols. 665, 672 (MS. Br. Mus.). 
* St Francis de Sales, Introduction to the Devost Life, pp. 56, $7 
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detachment, and what follows it is adherence to obedience, 
through meditation, both in secret and openly.” This is the 
station of those who desire proximity and detachment to 
God, that communion with Him which means closer inti- 
macy with Him than with the creatures, and he who knows 
His loving-kindness and His continual favour and goodness 
and grace will seek communion with Him, for how can the 
servant meditate on Him Whom he does not know, or 
preoccupy himself with One Whom he does not trust and 
with Whom he is not intimate ?* 

The purpose of meditation is to stir up the affections 
towards God and Divine things and to move the will to 
acts of devotion and surrender. This is the stage of affective 
prayer, when feeling is in the ascendant and prayer becomes 
more and more a state of loving converse between the soul 
and God. After the prayer of adoration, which is combined 
with a sense of deep humility on the part of the creature 
and penitence for its shortcomings, and after meditation 
pce the greatness of God and His goodness, the soul of 

¢ setvant is stirred within him, ardout is kindled in 
his heart, his mind is uplifted by the exaltation and the 
condescension of Him with Whom he holds intercourse, all 
weariness and all feeling of affliction passes from him, be- 
cause of the realisation within his breast of the glory of God, 
and the awe and fascination aroused by that great Mystery. 
He feels that which captivates and transports him, in the 
ardour of his heart, for, says al-Mubhasibi, “The glory of 
God has taken hold upon him, and awe of Him and longing 
ed Him and oil poke eer ne strives, carried yr 

amazement ar apse with yearning, stirr 
soni emotion, beside himself with love, his heart enving 
unto his Lord, while the remembrance of Him is never 
absent from his heart, nor deep awe of Him.”? 

1“ Adab al-Nufts,” fol. 952. Cf. Simon of Taibithch: “‘ The end of 
all perfection for mutable men is that man should become intoxicated 
with communion with God and have a mind rapt from the world in 
such a way that he no longer knows himeelf. . . . This begins while 
one is still a novice, from @ continual communion with God, which 
takes place in the meditation of the mind during prayer” (op. cit., 

1 $2). 
Py aw man anab ila Allah,” fol. 225. 
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It is in affective prayer that the heart is filled with holy 
sspisation (bimma), which seeks to penetrate and surmount 
things which lie between the soul and God. Such 
aspitations are “infused,” Divine gifts granted to the soul 
so that it may ascend still higher on its upwatd path. These 
aspirations are “the inward exercise by which the soul 
stretches forth with ardent desire towards God in order to 
be united to Him, not indeed by sensible images, but in a 
certain supernatural way, which is incomparably better and 
superior." Those to whom such aspirations are granted 
know the sweetness of prayer, their hearts are looking 
towards God and find their rest in Him.’ At the beginnin, 
of meditation the reason takes precedence of the will, 
providing motives and inducements to stir up the latter 
to action. Then the will exercises itself in acts of de- 
votion, inspired thereto by God, and grows stronger and 
stronger in order to transcend the other powers, Finally the 
will, vivified and strengthened, can withdraw itself from 
all external imaginations or internal speculations and enjoy a 
certain other presence, by a real infusion and communica- 
tion which God affords of Himself. When the soul, says 
al-Mubdsibi, enjoys this confidential intercourse with Him 
Whom it loves, then the sweetness of that inward converse 
pervades the whole mind, so that it is no longer cognisant 
of this world and what is therein.* 

Having known the joy of such interior prayer, the soul 
seeks ever to return to it. There arises a desire for recol~ 
lection (dbikr), which is the aie of the presence of God 
at all times, “a continual, loving attention to God,” not 
pfayer at stated intervals, though this is necessary also, but 
an attitude of unceasing prayer, so that the soul can at all 
times turn to its Lord and find itself alone with Him, for 
the recollected soul can find God in all things and all 
things in God. In all its daily occupations, in its contacts 


1 L, Blosius, op. cit., p. 50. 

* “ Muhasabat al-Nuflis,” fol. ob (Br. Mus.); ‘‘ Makisib wa’l- 
wat,” fol. 54¢. Cf. Simon of Taibitheh : ‘The following is a true 
sign that the soul & making progress tn, our Load : if Divine sweet- 
ness waxes strong in the ¢ Christias Mystics, p. 9)- 

* “* Hilyat al-Awliya,” fol, 2320, Cf. C. Barbanson, op. sit., p. 87. 
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with others and with the world, it looks ond the im- 
mediate end to the Will of God and seeks to bring into re- 
lation with that Will all its own actions and desires and 
shougite It means, then, a continual remembrance of God, 
of His presence without and within, a state of unceasing 
awareness of Him and of suttendet to His influence upon 
the soul.? Those who give themselves to recollection, says 
al-Muhisibi, begin with the aspiration and resolve in all 
their dealings with the affairs of this world or the next to 
be continually mindful in their hearts of God and what is 
well pleasing to Him, and to pray unceasingly to Him in 
the inmost sanctuary of their souls, being ever preoccupied 
with prayer unto their Lord, and with the realisation of His 
ptesence, concerned only with His Will; and from this 
recollection comes joy in His good pleasure, and hope of 
His regard, and absorption in converse with the Lord, and 
freedom from all sin against Him. Such a one is attentive 
to His Lord within his inmost soul, and chooses the love of 
Him in preference to the love of self, and is attached to God 
Most Glorious and detached from His creatures. Outwardly 
he appears to be like the people of this world, but inwardl 
he is as those who are exalted, full of awe before his Lo: 
for his outward state is like the first state of heedlessness 
on the part of his heart ; but when his heart betook itself unto 
its Lord, it became preoccupied with the recollection of 
what was well pleasing unto Him, and had no more thought 
of what was peaing to the creatures, giving to them the 
place which their Lord assigned to them as His bond- 
servants, and he is no more concerned with them, but only 
with the Will of their Lord.” This is “ introversion,” the 
turning aside from what is outward, to enter the sanctuary 
within the soul.’ “ The servant of God,” wrote Blosius, 


1 Cf. P. Harton, op. cit., pp. 247 ff; C. Barbanson, p. 91. 
2m 211 £1 ‘Meal Fae aso 1300, 
* Cf. E. Underhill, Introversion : 


What do you seek within ? 
I seek a life that shall never dic, 
Some haven to win 
From mortality. 
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“should apply himself to introversion with unweatying 
energy. rade dili recall his mind from all wander- 
ings and strive to cultivate his spirit by holy thoughts and 
meditations. For never can he be pesfectly joined to God 
so long as he, voluntarily, of set urpose with pleasure, 
reflects on vain and idle matters. is is also al-Muhasibi’s 
teaching. “‘ These are they,” he writes, “ who know that 
God answers their prayers, and their hearts have taken 
refuge in Him, and have abandoned all cteaturely concerns 
and the consideration of all that is not according to His 
Will, and have escaped from the snare of self-interest and 
the slavery of those who are in bondage to this world, and 
Shey ate spark with thete Lond, Who dlbeets them all they 
do, and Who knows what is in the secret recesses of their 
inmost selves. They do not abate their efforts to remain in 
constant communion with Him, but keep in proximity to 
their Lord, and continuous preoccupation with Him is 
theirs, chosen by them in preference to preoccupation with 
any other, because of what was manifest of the 

conformity with His Will in that to which He calls them and 
which He bids them do. And their striving in that does not 
affect the serenity of their continuous recollection of Him, 
nor withdraw their hearts from that state of proximity to 
God which oe theirs, or from an ape and their 
enjoyment ¢ stations granted ¢ Lo: race, ON 
which they had set their hope—these are the charseteristics 
of the righteous and the saints as they go about their 
business in this world.”* 

The soul, then, that would attach itself to God through 
recollection must detach itself from all other preoccupation 
which would hinder it from its freedom to seek at all 
times and, when it chooses, to find itself alone with Him. 
“The chief part of the recollection of God,” said al-Mu- 


“* What do you find withia ? 
I find great quiet where no noises come, 
Withous, the world’s din: 
Silence in my home.” 


* Spiritual Instruction, p. 54. 
+ Makisib wa'l-wam',” fols. 55a, 35. Cf. "" Ri‘iya,” fol. r4g8. 
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hasibi, “is keeping close to Him.”* Again he writes, “ He 
who is preoccupied with God is separated from the creatures, 
and those who are detached from the creatures have escaped 
to the regions of solitude and are alone with the sweetness 
of the recollection of God, and in proportion as the heart 
enters into communion with God, through recollection, 
it escapes from loneliness.” al-Muhasibi refers to 2 certain 
divine, who used to say in his personal prayers, “OQ Thou 
Who hast brought me into communion with Thyself, 
through recollection, and hast separated me from Thy 
creatures, and through Thy mercy dost give me gui 

in my inmost self.” He refers also to the word of God Most 
High to David, when He said, ‘‘ Enter into communion 
with Me and be detached from all save Me.” One of the 
devotees, he states, was asked, “ What did so and so do ?” 
and he replied, “He was in fellowship (with God) and 
separated (from the creatures).” al-Muhasibi quotes also the 
words of Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya of Basra (ob. 185 /80x),? whom 
he may well have known in his youth, and whose fame must 
certainly have come to his ears, who was asked, “ How did 
you attain to this station (of intimacy with God) ?” and she 
replied, “By abandoning what did not concern me, and 
seeking fellowship with Him Who is Eternal.” al-Muhasibi, 
in this connection, tells how Dhu’l-Niin in one of his dis- 
courses prayed, “ O Thou Who art the Beloved of - 
one who is alone with the recollection of Thee, and the 
oi of everyone who is preoccupied with the love 
of Thee. 


1“ Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol. 2. ‘‘For the right practice of the 
presence of God, said Brother Lawrence, the heart must be empty 
of all other things, because God will possess the heart alone ; and as 
He cannot possess it alone, without emptying it of all besides, so neither 
can He act there and do in it what He pleases, unless it be left vacant 
to Him” (Third Latter). 

* For a full account of the life and teaching of this celebrated woman 
mystic of. my Rabi‘a the Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in Isidm. Tt was she 
who said in regard to the practice of the presence of God : 

“I have made Thee the Companion of my heart, . 
But my is available for those who desire its company, 
And my body is friendly towards its guests, 

But the Beloved of my heart is the guest of my soul.” 
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He gives also an account of a conversation between the 
Safi ascetic ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd (0b. 177/793) and 2 
Christian monk, to whom he said, “ O monk, thou hast been 
quick to embrace solitude,” and the monk replied, “O 
young man, hadst thou tasted the sweetness of solitude, 
thou wouldst have separated thyself thereto of thine own 
accord. Solitude is the chief part of devotion (‘shdda), and 
teflection cannot realise it from afar.” ‘Abd al-Wahid said, 
“O monk, what is the least that the servant finds in soli- 
tude ?” and he said, “ Rest from the artifices of men, and 
security from their evil-doing.” ‘Abd al-Wahid asked again, 
“© monk, when does the servant taste the sweetness of 
fellowship with God ?” He said, ‘ When love is made pure 
and action is single-minded.” “When is love made pure ?” 
asked ‘Abd al-Wahid, and the monk answered, “‘ en the 
Perper is unified and becomes one single purpose directed 
to the service of God.” It is significant, in view of this 
conversation, that ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd is known as the 
founder of one of the first Sifi monasteries, which he 
established at ‘Abbadin, near Basra. 

Solitude and silence are essential for the practice of recol- 
lection, though it may be that they are found only within 
the soul of the seeker, while all around him in the outer 
world is the bustle of crowded streets and the noise of the 
business of life. But, for progress in the spiritual life, a 
place and time must be found where the soul can be alone 
with its Lord and, as in the ritual prayer, the outward 
circumstances influence the inward attitude, and therefore 
it is well for the seeker to find a retreat where he can at 
times be apart from his fellow-men, where he can practise 
introversion, with silence around him as well as within. 
“Loneliness,” Isaac of Nineveh had taught, “ serves the 
Purpose that we should have a place where we can converse 
with God in solitude”; and again he said, “ Everyone who 
loves God loves a solitary life... ._Ifthou lovest truth, thou 
must love silence. This will make thee illuminated in God 
like the sun, and it will deliver thee from the idle thoughts 
of ignorance ; silence will unite thee with God.” “ Take 

1 AbD Nu‘aym, “ Hilyat sl-Avliyi,” fol. 240b. 
* Mystic Treatises, pp..29$, 299- 
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solitude for your portion,” says al-Muhisibi, “and be occu- 
pied with the recollection of your Lord.”" That one who is 
Preoccupied with his Lord finds himself straitened by the 
companionship of the creatures and is wearied by them, and 
his heart’s ce is for the sweetness of continuous recol- 
lection, aut what ee the outwatd sign that a servant was 
continual in the practice ¢ presence of God, 
Mabel cae bie is alone when in company, and in 
company when alone, a stranger in his own abode, and 
at home when on 2 journey, an eyewitness when absent, 
absent when present.” Asked to explain further what it 
meant to be alone in company and in company when alone, 
he said, “‘ He is alone in recollection, occupied with the 
apprehension of what has taken possession of his heart, and 
concerned with his ) preoccupation, enjoying the sweetness 
of recollection and the exaltation thereof, and he is set apart 
by his preoccupation from those in whose company he is, 
while present with them in body.” 

It was related, according to Kumayl b. Ziyad, that ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib said concerning those who gave themselves to 
recollection, “‘ Knowledge of the Truth has broken in upon 
them and they have experienced the spirit of certainty. They 
find easy what the self-willed and disobedient find hard, and 
they find fellowship whete the ignorant would feel lonely. 
They keep company with this world in their bodily presence, 
beet their hearts are attached to the mo sabe cans, 
in the highest heaven, in the ce of the King Supernal, 
and oy the condition of one who is alone when in 
company.” When asked, “ Who is he who is in company 
when alone ?” al-Muhasibi said, “ He who is in compan 
with his own concern, for his concern has become simplified, 
and he bas unified it and made it one single concern, and for 
him all types of knowledge (‘uiém) have been unified in the 

tion of the rational causes of things, and in pro- 
found reflection on the all-penetrative omnipotence of 
and he belongs to God as regards his intellect and his heart 
and his concern altogether, and all his members are directed 
as one towards the continual recollection of the existence of 
(His) penetrating vision and fas-reaching perception and 

4 “ Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol, 7. 
ay 
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extensive favour, and na pee of him is detached (é.., all his 
faculties are concentra! phases tyr eather 
any wandering thought, is is the iption i 
who is in company a alone.” The coemicas was asked, 
“What is the meaning of ‘ absence’ in ‘ presence’ >” and 
he said, “ Such a one is absent in thought (¢.., his judgment 
and intellect have ceased to act), but present in heart, and 
the meaning of ‘absent’ is that he is absent to the eyes of 
those who behold, but present in his heart with the gnostics 
in spirit" 

In such times of recollection the heart is purged of the 
thought of everything except God, and though the soul 
cannot continuously withdraw itself from its fellows, it can 
frequently recollect itself in this inward realisation of God’s 
presence. Such direct preoccupation with God alone means, 
as al-Muhasibi shews, the simplification and unification of 
thought, feeling and desire. Therefore should the servant 
“ turn himself into his own soul and dwell there in his own 
heart, for there will he be able to find God.” By recollection 
he realises that the invisible God is ever neat him, nay, more, 
within him, and thus the servant can find God in himself 
whenever he recollects himself, so that his soul is filled with 
the sense of His presence. Now he can offer an unwandering 
and steadfast prayer to God, for, said Isaac of Nineveh, “ the 
ar is really dead to the world is wholly astir in 

pel aetipseimiirrin Sr ee 
ptayer, si again, is the and contemplation is 
the harvest.* The process of purification has done its work 
and the time for it is past, for “‘ purgation,” says al-Hujwiti, 
“ compared with con ion is like a drop of water in 
the sez.” Mortification, process carried to its comple- 
tion in meditation and recollection, when the heart becomes 
dead to all else, but alive in God, is but a stage for the seeker, 
which the adept has left behind. “Contemplation,” says 
al-Hujwirl again, “is the battlefield of men nd mortification 
the playground of children.”* The svazmum bonum, said the 

2 Abi Nu‘aym, op. cit., fol. 2406. Cf. p. 207 above. 
» Mystic Treatises, pp. 113, 298. Cf. L. Blosius, pp. 36, 38. 
* Op. sit. pp. 77, 325- 
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Christian monk and mystic Dadisho* Qatraya, quoting the 
words of a wise man, “consists in that we should despise 
all perishable beauties in our desire for the Beauty of our 

er, and reject all corruptible wealth in our contemplation 
of the wealth of His knowledge, and tread underfoot all 
evanescent glories in our expectation of the glory which is 
prepared by Him for those who have accomplished His Will 
in wisdom, in the time of their sojourn on the earth.’ 
Contemplation goes beyond the stage of meditation and 
recollection. Meditation is “ striking the flint to secure a 
spark ”; in contemplation the light is already lit and burns 
steadily ; meditation is still seeking, contemplation has 
found, and when the end is secured, the means are no longer 
needed. In the perfect prayer of contemplation, he who 
prays is no longer conscious that he is praying, the door into 
the sanctuary s been opened ; words and thought alike 
are stilled, for the “‘ Master of the house ” has come. So 
Dhu’l-Niin said, “ Every intercessor is veiled by his inter- 
cessions from the cont ion of God . . . for when God 
is present and manifested, there is no need to make inter- 
cession. If He were absent, then should intercession be made 
to Him.”* 

“ By contemplation,” said al-Hujwiri, “ the Sifis mean 
spiritual vision of God in public and private, without 
asking how or in what manner. Contemplation in this 
world resembles the Vision of God in the next—since 
vision is possible hereafter, conten ttoe is possible here. 
Contemplation is an attribute of the heart and silence is 
a sign of contemplation.”* So also al-Mubisibi teaches, 
“ Action by the movements of the heart in the contemplation 
of invisible things is better than by the movement of the 
members.” This stage, when the soul looks unto God alone, 

ia Exy Christian Mystics, p. 112. 

1 Cf. St. Peter of Alcantara, Treatise on Prayer and Meditation, p. 112, 
and Isaac of Nineveh, 2 sity p. 112. 

A Aorey arte se Be Se thomas Aquinas: “This contem- 

ny PP» 532, 333 Cf : 

i 2 wil he i 3 tne life to come » « - Dow the contemplation 
of the Divine Truth bestows on us a certain inchoate beatitude, which 

ins now and will be continued in the life to come” (Q. 180, Art. 4). 

‘Aba No‘sym, op. aif., fol. 2414. 
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can only be attained by cutting off every source of hope but 
God emptying the Patera else that it may receive God. 
The servant contemplates his Lord, having cut off his hope 
from all save Him, and he sees no place for his own choice, 
for God is sufficient for him, and in Him he has found the 
peace of certainty. No station is higher than that in which 
the soul dwells with God in perfect tranquillity, because God 
is enough for it, and it looks unto Him and away from the 
creatures, having lost ing and gained all things. The 
contemplative no longer sees this world or what it contains, 
no longer regards himself, for the sole object of his con- 
templation is God. It is all one to him whether he sails upon 
the sea or walks upon dry land, whether he enjoys com- 
panionship or is alone, in his times of action his times 
of rest, for God Most High is sufficient for him, and the 
life in Him preoccupies him from all else. The Safi Aba 
Yazid al-Bistimi said that on his first pilgrimage to Mecca 
he saw only the temple (the Ka‘ba) ; on his second visit he 
saw both the temple and the Lord of the temple ; the third 
time he saw the Lord alone, and knew that what really 
mattered was not the earthly temple, but contemplation and 
“ annihilation in the abode of friendship.” For the sanctuary 
is where conti tion is, and when the servant has that 
Vision of God, the whole universe is his sanctuary.* 
Contemplation is not a station to which man can attain 
by his own efforts, it is “a state in which one is by 
God, and man’s actions Splecitea. Rapper il God 
keeps him thus,” for in contemplation the servant’s will is 
in the Will of Him Whom he contemplates, and all 
that he does is done in and through Him.* For as the greatest 
joy of the people of Paradise is the contemplation of God 
face to face, so the greatest joy of the believer in this world 
is this relation to his Lord, of communion with Him in 
contemplation, after meditation upon Him and intercourse 


1 “ Adib al-Nufis,” fols. ro1b #7. 
» al-Hujwitl, of. cit., p. 327. 
® Ibid. p. 205. Cf. St. Jeanne de Chantal: *‘ Look on God and leave 
Him to act. That is all you have to do and the only exercise God 
juices of you, to which He alone hes drawn «++ One 
is necessary, and thst is, to have God” (Words, Vol. IIL, p. 287). 
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with Him in prayer, and service for His sake. Now he knows 
the sweetness of that service and is filled with love for it, 
for it is impossible for him who works to become intimate 
with his work, and not to become intimate with Him for 
Whom he works. So God has distinguished His saints with 
the beatitude of bei ied with Him, so that all 
the cates of this world have from their hearts, 
preoccupation with the world to come has taken possession 
of them, because of the joy, mingled with awe, with which 
they contemplate their Lord.’ It was to such contemplation 
that the Prophet referred when he said, “ Worship God as 
if you saw Him”; and Haritha, when he was granted a 
foretaste of the bliss to come, of the Vision of God which 
will be revealed in Paradise, when the saints look upon Him 
face to face, said of his experience, “It was as if 1 were 
looking upon the very Throne of God, made manifest to 


my eyes. 

The soul has passed through the stage of the tive 
life, it has been pa ro alec the ae 
ment of the illuminative life, and now it has entered upon 
the unitive way, the way of the lovers of God, who, by 
pyatg it, attain to the perfection of the life of the saints 
in God, 


4“ Adab al-Nufis,” fols. ro1a, 101b. Cf. Gerlac Petersen: “‘ By 
Spr pa isiprged varicape diet diag parmechant peed the 
‘Will of God, 80 as to be able to look upon all things with an even mind, 
on the one hand sever disturbed by unfavourable or painful circum- 
brn of on a other never rendered lax by prosperity” (Divine 

ts, P. 16). 
as Adib al-Nufs,” fol. 64a. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MYSTICAL TEACHING OF AL-MUHASIBI—THE UNITIVE 
WAY—GNOSIS— FELLOWSHIP — SATISFACTION—LOVE— 
THE BEATIFIC VISION—THE LIFE OF THE SAINTS IN GOD 


‘Tue seeker has entered upon the last stage of the quest, 
which means the attainment of the . The soul has 
passed through the period of strife effort, when it was 
ever struggling against that Divine influence, which was felt 
to be in opposition to the human ego, until at last the rightly 
directed will asserted itself over the lower nature the 
process of purification was accomplished. Then, ready to 
recognise and receive the gifts which God had been ever 
willing to bestow upon it, having become more and more 
receptive of that Divine influence, until its experience of God 
ceased to be objective and became subjective, it sought its 
Lord not without, but within, itself, and realised its own 
kinship with the Divine. Now the soul has merged its own 
will in that Eternal Will and is conscious that the human ego 
has become identified with a Being greater than itself yet one 
with itself. Now it has in truth become the “ soul at rest” 
(abn al-mutma’inna), the servant has become the “ friend ” 
ol 1s 
Of such a one al-Muhasibi writes that he finds rest in the 
pesee of certainty (rawp al-yagin) and rejoices in a life in which 
¢ is independent of all save detached not only from 
d lence on others but free also from di lence on 
self.* “For inwhatever creature the perfect shal] be known,” 
wrote an anonymous German mystic, “therein creature- 
nature, qualities, the I, the self and the like must all be lost 
and done away.”* Yet this loss is felt to be pure gain, for 
the soul has come to “‘ the valley of refreshment and joy 
and happiness, and enjoys in the fellowship of the saints the 


* Tiel Gorantee, pe 
aaa 
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Pesce cof, aseurence’ inthe recollection of God, and the 
titude of being apart in intimate communion with Him, 
and has tasted the sweetness of assured peace and the joy 
of satisfaction and the bliss of committing itself altogether 
into the hands of God Meaford) The soul has passed 
beyond the “ stations” the “ states,” the practice of 
the virtues has become habitual to it, it has entered into 
enjoyment of the spiritual gifts, and it has attained to as- 
sutance, to that which Hujwiri calls samin (lit. fixity), for 
now it lives the life which is “‘ rooted and grounded ” in 
God. “ Tamkin,” he writes, “denotes the residence of 
spiritual adepts in the abode of perfection and in the highest 
prade. Those in stations can on from their stations, 

ut it is impossible to pass beyond the grade of samkin 
because magam (station) is the grade of beginners, whereas 
tamkin is the resting-place of adepts, and ‘stations’ are 
stages on the way, whereas famkin is repose within the 
shrine.”’* To these, says al-Muhasibi, the name of saint- 
ship is applied, for they are the friends of God (awhyd” Allét), 
who have attained to perfect faith (yagin), who have gained 
knowledge after ignorance, riches after poverty, fellowship 
after loneliness, rest after weariness, to whom have been 
been given the treasures of the Divine grace, who enter 
now into the joy of their Lord, for the righteousness of the 
perfect is theirs, their pilgrimage has prospered, and they 
have reached their goal.‘ 

Those who experience this state of certainty, who enjoy 
the Divine friendship, have also attained to gnosis (ma'rifa),° 
for the saint is the true gnostic (‘arif b'illab); that which 
he Sought unwearyingly, that gift which he was pre- 
paring imself to receive throughout his quest, has been 

‘ound and is his, by the of God bestowed on him. 
To him has been granted that supernatural wisdom by 

+ Cf. N, Saderblom : “One of the f religion (is 
how 5 in asserasce—assurance of Divine Bm ot Gee wi 
and work for the salvation of mankind” (The Living God, pp. 158, 163). 

2“ Adib al-Nufis,” fol. Soa, 

* Kashf al-Mapjab, p. 371. 

« “ Rifaya,” fol. 522; “ Kitab al-Mustarshid,” fol. 4; “ Mukisabst 
al-Nufos,” fal. 9. 

5 Ibid., fol. 2. 
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which his understanding is enlightened, “a certain Divine 
light ‘piven to the soul whereby it both sees and tastes God 
and Divine things,” that esoteric wisdom (bétin-al-hikm- 
which is the characteristic of God’s elect, by which He b 
distinguished them.’ “ That which leads from the s 
patience—that is, the life of the virtues—to the stage o! i 
(darajat al-na‘im),” writes al-Muhisibi, “ is the attainment 
gnosis, which is the heart’s recognition of its need of Go 
and its approach unto Him and to the invisible world and t 
vision thereof.”* To action there is a limit, but to gno: 
thete is no limit, for it is directed towards perfection, t 
limitless perfection of the Supremely Perfect.? This is th 
supernatural knowledge which is concerned not with ¢ 
earthly, but the spiritual. “ When knowledge elevates its: 
above earthly things,” Isaac of Nineveh written, “ a 
above the thought of service, and begins to try its impuls 
in things hidden from eyesight, and when it partly despis 
the recollection of (wo! things, and when it stretch 
itself upward and clings to faith by thinking of the world 
be and love of the promises investigation concerni: 
the hidden things . . . then faith swallows knowled, 
gives anew bitth to it, wholly spiritual. . . . Thenitisal 
to direct its flight towards non-bodily a and to t 
depths of the inscrutable ocean of wo! 1 and Divi 
roment which directs intelligible and apperceptit 
gs and to examine spiritual mysteries.”* 
By the light of this gnosis the spiritual eyes of the soul s 
+“ Makisib wa’l-Wara',” fol. 35. Cf. the Christian mystic Ger 
Petersen : ‘It is the Eternal Wisdom that goeth along with the sa 
leading it and nobly Steenacbentis it on the way, it followeth 
fortifying it on side in itself and bringing it happily to the e1 
By means of this Wisdom the soul taketh captive every thoug 
perception and affection unlike itself. To this Wisdom the soul turn 
every conflict and hindsance, ... . By this Wisdom the soa! of 
thereth together its powers, affections, senses interior 
Sretior, preeating them whole and entire, not beld back in any ¥ 
any other power (¢/. p. 228 below) before the face of God W 


not, time and and every happening, and 
pincer its dad ll things there where the Gtscoal Trak places thea 


(Divine Soliloguies, pp. 89, 90). 
ae "Adah Sr Nuh,” ee gus. " Ibid., fol. 95. 
‘ Mystic Treatises, p. 250. 
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shewn the hidden mysteries which are within itself and the 
secret riches of Divinity which are concealed from the eyes 
of fleshly men and are revealed spiritually.’ This is “‘ insight 
without sight,” for the gnostic has within him that inner 
light (basd’tr al-nar), whereby he sees and apprehends the 
spiritual meaning of things, and is conscious within himself 
that he has attained the Truth. Dhi’l-Nin al-Misti, al- 
Muhisibi’s contemporary, defines this supematural know- 
ledge in similar terms, saying, “ Gnosis is in reality God’s 
providential communication of the spiritual light to our 
inward hearts.”* 

It is not, therefore, a thing to which the servant, of him- 
self, should make any pretensions, for it is only by a sudden 
pach of Divine grace that it is unexpectedly revealed in 
the soul. “ The Most High God,” writes Hujwiti, “as He 
pleases and by whatever means He pleases, shews His servant 
ae Himself and opens to him the door of gnosis. . . . 
Therefore do not claim gnosis, lest thou perish in thy preten- 
sion, but cleave to the reality thereof, that thou mayst be 
saved.”* al-Muhdsibi also admonishes the servant of to 
eed Him ar not to claim knowledge 7 the gnosis of oo 
lation in fand”}—the perception that all creat ings, 
including panes are non-existent beside the subsistence 
of God—for he who asserts that it exists within himself is 
claiming to be among the heirs of the prophets and the elect 
of God, and it is for God to choose whom He will to be His 
saints, The true gnostic is he who recognises that all things 
are in the hands of God, and any assertion of self is agnosti- 
cism, for so long as there is room in the heart for anything 
save God, or the possibility of expressing aught but 5 

. Cf. R. Otto: “ The numinous issues from the t foundation 
of cognitive ion that the soul possesses while at first 
interfused with the present world of sensuous experience it finally 
takes its stand in absolute contrast to it . . . the facts of the numinous 
consciousness point therefore toa hidden substantive source from which 
the religious ideas and feelings are formed, which lies in the mind 
independently of sense-experience, a ‘ pure reason ’ in the profoundest 
sense” (The Tee of ths Holy, By 

1 Kitab al-Mi book ” fol. 4. Gf. Sarcij, Kitab al-Lama', p. 182. 

* Kashf al-Mabjab, p. 275. 

“ Ibid., pp. 273, 274- 
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true gnosis has not been attained. He is no true gnostic who 
has not turned aside from all that is not God.’ 

Gnosis, then, is the characteristic of the elect, those whom 
God has chosen to be His saints, and al-Junayd related that 
he heard Hirith b. Asad (al-Mubhiasibi) say of the gnostics, 
“ They are those who are worthy to apprehend the nature of 
the Divine Unity, to understand that all is God and all is 
His, worthy of being alone with the Alone, chosen unto 
Himself to be brought up under His eye (‘ala ‘aynibi), whom 
He has made to love Him, according to His word, ‘I have 
chosen thee for Myself and to be brought up under My eye, 
and I have bestowed upon thee love from Myself.’ ”* It is 
the characteristic of those whom He has created for Himself, 
whom He has made to love Him, that they have passed 
beyond the sphere of merely human knowledge and its 
limitations, their power of understanding has been perfected 
and they are no more deceived, for all types of knowledge 
are laid open to them, and memory pee away, and they ate 
amazed with a great amazement; but that which becomes 
clear to them is the love which takes possession of them 
Lranfs the knowledge which God has given to them of 

imself.* 


To the gnostic among those who believe is given that 
understanding faith which is capable of intimate converse, 
together with knowledge of the proximity of Him with 
Whom heconverses, and he is not hindered by the knowledge 
of his own baseness, nor by the knowledge of His sublimity, 
These are regions in which knowledge is sought in intet- 

1 “ Kitab al-‘Ilm,” chapter viii. C/. Hujwiti, op. at., pp. r, sod 
Qushayz!, ‘In propostion to mtn elt cones is Pte of 
Bros (Rill, . 141). Cf. also p. 222 above, 

20:40 ff. 

* Of this state Qushayri says that the extreme degree of gnosis means 
amazement and ecstatic wonder : “‘ He who has the most knowledge of 
Goa fp ness emaned at Ein, ted with those who barre atsiced to Peuth 
gnosis is contemplation mingled amazement” (Risd/a, pp. 171, 
172). Cf. Schletermacher: “It is to the devoted, conenplndy slat 
that the secret of the universe is revealed. Such a man will become aware 
of the eternal ideas, to him . . . the eternal will shine through the 
temporal; the infinite, which neither space nor time can 
will be revealed in the finite forms of time and space” (Religions 
Essays, p. 79). 
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course with those who are neat to God, and in preoccupation ° 
with learning the different roads which lead to the sphere of 
the purified, who have been deprived of their seclusion, set 
free from self-will, turned aside from what they desired, the 
winds of intelligence (ffna) have blown upon them and ex- 
posed them upon the seas of wisdom, and they have been 
submerged in the water of life. They take no steps to avoid 
misfortune, nor do they heed disaster. They shew no eager- 
ness in the search for attainment of the end, for what are 
ends to others, for them are but beginnings. They ate those 
who are manifested in what is hidden from mankind, and 
hidden in what is manifest to them, who are faithful to what 
God has revealed to them, preserving His secret, carrying 
out His command, and they act with gracious courtesy in 
what is laid upon them of what is due to Him, There is no 
good counsel given to them which they do not bestow on 
others, and no degree of proximity to their Lord to which 
they do not attain. They are magnanimous in devoting their 
very life-blood to the fulfilment of the first of His claims, in 
the search for a means of attaining unto Him, and they press 
forward without thought of consequences or reservation— 
indeed, their aim is to count all things but loss for His sake. 
The radiance of the Truth is given unto them as a light to 
guide them on their way, knowledge of the Truth is 
made plain unto them. No blame attaches to them in any evil 
that befalls, nor does any fear oppress them in time of 
anxiety. In what they undertake they are not moved b 
desire, because of what they seek to maintain of God’s Wor 
and they ate witnesses thereto." 

The gnostics ate those to whom God gives His guidance 
and His favour and His love, whom He preserves from sin, 
whom He veils with the veil of the sanctified (a/-asfiya”), who 
know Him and are known of Him.* Those who dwell on the 
mountain-heights, in communion with God, the prophets 
and the righteous and the elect among the faithful, are 
characterised by this gift of gnosis, whereby they are dis- 
tinguished from others, by their greater knowl of the 
All-Glorious, for they are the pure of heart, who adore Him 
without ceasing, and keep ever close to His side, seeking the 

1“ Hilya,” fols. zgob ff. + “ Mubisabat al-Nuftis,” fol. 5. 
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Will of their Lord. These are the marks of the ics, who 
are no longer concerned with the demands of human desire 
and are oblivious to all that would claim them apart from 
Him, knowing no weariness in His service, eager to advance 
to more devoted service, cleaving to every means of 
approach to God. Devotion to Him has unified their 
lesires and they see their way clear before them.’ They know 
that at all times the help of their Lord is enough for them, 
and His secret loving-kindness, which will never be cut off 
from them, and they abide in this state and accomplish their 
work, and that for which they hope is brought to pass. The 
desires of the flesh have no longer any power over them, nor 
the Adversary, nor any false self-secking hope, for through 
theit knowledge of God they have slain their lusts and con- 
quered their enemy and directed their activities towards one 
end, and are assured of their real concern. The favour of their 
Lord is always theirs, and His secret loving-kindness never 
fails them, and these are the marks of the gnostics in God, 
whose hearts God has illumined and kept from contamina- 
tion, so that no creature has the worth of a mustatd-seed in 
theit hearts." This is the gnosis of which Dbu’l-Nin said 
that it meant “knowledge of the attributes of the Divine 
Unicity, which belongs to the saints of God, those who con- 
template God in their hearts in such wise that He reveals 
uae them what Lied Foes | other of His creatures,”* 
¢ gnostic who this spiritual rience, 
wherel phe apprehends the true nature of God, enters into 
fellowship with Him (ss), for fellowship with God, said 
Dhu’l-Nin, is a “shining light,” it is knowledge of Him 
7 Isaac of Nineveh says of the unifying influence of gnosis, ‘* Before 
unified , it is not able to ive spiritual 
things . . if thou teachest putty.» suddenly (gnosis) in found 
within thee, without inquiring after it’? (op. cit., p. 354). 
Heeb wa'l-warn',” fols. 342 ff S . Hyd fol. 236b, and 

lujwiti, p. 275. 

DARE, op cit, 1, p. t27. Cf. Otto: The clearer insight into the 
Sere Sores an he peace oan bere of Miuesioation + +00 the 
one an ent or into consciousness 
er rere fae nears ees 
a reminiscence of ing that was = familiar ion even before 


the moment of insight” (Idea of the Holy, p. 200). 
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and proximity to Him.’ It means tion from the crea- 
tures, says al-Muhasibi, in order to be in communion with 
Him, so that the heart is straitened when the claims of the 
creatures keep it from intercourse with its Lord, for the 
greatest joy in life is fellowship with God and the unification 
of all the powers (étimd* al-bimma) in concentration upon 
the One, which is indeed the chief end of man? 

Those who are in fellowship with their Lord are no longer 
veiled from Him by the claims of this world and the afific- 
tions of the worldlings, for they enjoy always the delight of 
being close to Him and the joy of having abandoned the 
visible for the things of the invisible world, the temporal for 
the eternal. Fellowship with the Creator makes them also 
compassionate to His creatures, whom they would fain bring 
into their own happy state, for they themselves have chosen 
that better part which shall not be taken away. They feel no 
envy of earthly kings, for unto them is appointed cternal 
glory in the presence of the eg of kings, and though in the 
eyes of men they ate despised, they are precious in His sight, 
and because now they count all things but loss for His sake, 
they shall in the world to come be exalted with Him in en 
How should he be a stranger who is in fellowship with 
Lord, or why should separation and detachment from the 
conversation of men be grievous to the heart of him whose 
understanding and whose tongue are preoccupied in inter- 
course with ? There is nothing to be despised in him 
who has refused to lay up treasures on earth, in order that 
he may secure unto himself the treasure of entrance into the 
presence of His Lord in the life everlasting.* 

Through fellowship with God the hearts of the gnostics 
are illumined and their souls exalted, and they are made inde- 
pendent of the creatures, and their fellowship leads them to 

2“ Hilya,” fol, 201b (MS. Leyden). 

4 “hie fols. oe b. Cf. p. uF above; ‘‘Adab al-Nufis,” fol. 
gl mal Srtarga pet eg rene ty pa guia 
ia knowing, feeling willing , P. 181). 

» ** Bad” man andb ila Allah,” fol. 240. Cf. L. fontas “ Such a man 
knows the Godhead better than many learned masters of theology 
who have never been admitted into the Holy of Holies and the secret 
chamber of the Eternal King and have never been illuminated in any 
extraordinary way with the light of grace” (op. cit., p. 9). 
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strong yearning towards Him, and they are transported from 


toil to bliss in serving Him and rejoicing in His service. In 
His fellowship they bao no loss or disappointment, for 
ey are the most exalted of the creation, in soul, and the 
most enlightened, in heart, and the richest, since He is their 
sufficiency and life holds greater joys for them than for any 
others. Their grief is for what makes other men rejoice, and 
they rejoice in what causes grief to others ; their seatch is for 
that which other men shun, and they flee from that which 
the heedless and neglectful desire. They find companionship 
where other men experience loneliness, since their fellowshij 
is with God Most Glorious alone, for they seek to be made 
perfect through their intimacy with Him. Unto Him they 
confide their secrets and to Him they draw near with their 
needs, for in Him they find their protection and their 
refuge; they rely on Him and not on His creatures, and they 
are pcre with Him to the exclusion of all that 
would distract them from Him, for they are alone when men 
are in company, apart from the creatures and in fellowship 
with their Lord.” 
al-Muhasibi quotes the words of a wise man who said in 
his prayers, “It is amazing that mankind should desire any 
other than Thyself, and I wonder that any should seek for 
fellowship apart from Thee. O Lord, Thou hast entered 
into fellowship with Thy friends among the saints and hast 
characterised them by the contentment of those who trust 
in Thee, Thou dost look upon their consciences and Thy 
atd is upon their inmost selves. There is no veil between 
ce and me, and I know myself to be in Thy presence. 
When a sense of strangeness afflicts me, the recollection of 
Thee is my consolation, and when troubles overwhelm me, 
I return to seek Thine aid, O Lord of all cteation.”* The 
first step in fellowship, said Dhu’l-Niin, is to meet with the 
Friend, and after that the thought of Him will never leave 
range Such fellowship, said fees ae voor necessity to pet- 
ect tranquillity (sfma’inne) peace whi SES 
all vadecendage ‘ a 
+“ Ritfya,” fol. za. Cf. Sarrij, op. eit., p. 65. 
HI fal a ee ie, fol. ta 
* Op. ait. p. 66. 
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This is the peace which is born of perfect concord 
ceseaage) between God snd the soul thet. bas srached the 
state of Satisfaction (rida’), which is the essence of harmony, 
for it means, said Ahmad b. Hanbal, to commit all one’s 
affairs to God; but while it means the heart’s acquiescence in 
the Will of God, it means also that God is well pleased 
with His servant.' On the servant’s side, it is the perfection 
of the virtues of reliance on God (¢higa), dependence on Him 
(sewakkal), complete trust in Him (¢afeid), and patience 
(sabr), which have become second nature to the gaostic, 
al-Muhisibi held that satisfaction was a “ state,” not a 
“ station”; but, unlike some of the $iifi Shaykhs, he main- 
tained that such “states” wete permanent and, in the 
gnostic, had become his attributes.” “ Satisfaction,” he said, 
“is the quiescence (swk#n) of the heart under the events 
which follow from the Divine decrees,” and this is sound 
doctrine, Hujwiti observes, supporting al-Muhisibi’s con- 
tention that satisfaction is more than a “ station,” which is 
acquired by the co-operation of human effort with the 
Divine grace, for quiescence and tranquillity of heart are 
not ities soe by man, but are Divine gifts. Abu’l- 
‘Abbas b. ‘Ata also defined satisfaction as the heart’s 
acceptance of the eternal choice of God on behalf of His 
creature, so that in whatever befalls him he can recognise 
the etemal Will of God and His decree and accept it, not only 
without distress, but with joy.* 

al-Muhasibi was asked how this state of satisfaction was 
attained, and he replied that it was through the knowledge of 
the heart that the Lord is just in all His decrees, without any 
doubt that the choice of God for His servant is better than 
his own. It comes when the understanding of men is en- 
lightened and their hearts attain to certainty and their souls 

+ Hujwisi, op. cif, p. 177. Cf. my Studies in Early Mysticism, 
Ee: mf. So Tio the po Be "Johann von Kastl %. Therefore 

the soul of its very necessity make the venture to trust wholly and 
completely in the Lord God. 1n this wise is the soul so pleasing to God, 
that He bestows His own grace upon it, and by that grace it comes to 
feel the truc love and affection which daves away all doubt and all fear, 
and confidently” (De Adbarendo Deo, chapter v.). 

* Cf. pp. 185 ff. above. 

* Hujwirl, op. cit., p. 180; ‘Arar, L, p. 227. 
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to knowledge, and knowledge bears witness that God’s Will 
is carried out, and they know that He does what is best for 
His servant in His choice for him and His love towards him, 
and the hearts of men know that He Who has no compeer 
is just in all He decrees, there is no doubt of His sovereignty, 
and the heart of His servant rejoices in accepting it. 
al-Junayd relates that he heard al-Muhasibi say on this 
subject of Satisfaction, Know that thou hast no concern 
with anything save God, and nothing is thine save what thou 
hast obtained from the good pleasure (ridwdn) of God, and if 
thou dost honour Him in what is due to Him, He will pre- 
serve thee from all evil.”* al-Muhasibi was asked what was 
the reason of the affliction sent by God to believers, and he 
said that affliction was of three types: that which was sent 
to the worldlings (mikhiafin, lit. busybodies) as a punishment 
and a torment, that which was sent to the novices (who had 
entered upon the journey to God) in order topurifythemfrom 
their sins, and that which came upon the gnostics by way of 
favour because they were the chosen of God. When asked 
to describe the result of these afflictions, he said that the effect 
upon the worldlings was that impatience took possession of 
cir hearts, and their heedlessness of what was due to God 
became a veil unto them and they fell into discontent and 
complained of their trials, But the novices who were seek- 
ing God maintained patience in the time of affliction until 
they were set free and escaped from it after toil and grief. 
Finally, the gnostics meet affliction with satisfaction, well 
leased with all that comes from the hand of God Most 
lorious, knowing that His decrees are just, and they rejoice 
in the occurtence of what is abhorrent, because of their 
knowledge of the ultimate result of God’s choice for them. 
The gnostics profit by affliction, for they understand the 
word of God as if they heard Him speaking to them, and in 
the time of affliction they know Him to be nearer to them 
than their souls to their bodies, and they are aware of His 
regard uj them, and therefore they maintain patience 
and satisfaction in their time of trial, as being in the sight of 
God, and they cleave unto Him, and in His presence they 
cast aside all thought of saving themselves from affliction and 
+“ Hilya,” fol. 2350. 
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give their bodies over unto death in the extremity of their 
levotion to Him, and therefore He removes their offences 
fromthem and saves them fromthe temptation togrow weary 
and to fail in loyalty to Him and to give way to complaint, 
and causes them to enter within the veil of His protection, 
where no enemy can attack them or make them to fear or 
deceive them by his claims to power.* 

al-Hujwiri, summarising and commenting on al-Muhi- 
sibi’s views, perhaps with a fuller knowledge of them than 
we have,* quotes the saying of Husayn b. ‘Ali, “I say that 
whoever surveys the excellent choice made by God for him 
does not desire anything except what God has chosen for 
him,” and continues, “ When a man sees God’s choice and 
abandons his own choice, he is delivered from all sorrow. 
wenn hie does not hold good 7 pram en God 

3; it requires presence with Gor dar), because 
* satisfaction Spel ascraes and cures heedlessness ’ and 
purges the heart of thoughts relating to other than God and 
‘fees it from the bonds of tribulation : for it is characteristic 
of satisfaction to deliver. . . . Satisfaction is the acquiescence 
of one who knows that giving and withholding are in God’s 
knowledge, and firmly believes that God sees him in all 
circumstances.”* Rida’, then, is the gnostic’s manifestation 
of his belief in the Divine Unity, for, as a Christian mystic 
expressed it, “He who findeth full satisfaction in God 
receiveth all his satisfaction from one source, and from one 
only, as One. And a man cannot find all satisfaction in God, 
unless all things are One to him and One is all, and some- 
thing and nothing are alike.”* 

Gnosis, fellowship and satisfaction are the characteristics 
af the lovers of God, for “ gnosis and love are spiritually 
identical, they teach the same truths in different language.” 
The will, says a modem writer on religion, when God- 
directed, appears indifferently as wisdom or as love: two 
names of same pow, the former more intelligential, the 
latter more spiritual.* The desire for fellowship arises from 


‘ ‘* Hilya,” fols. 2356 f. (MS. Leyden). —=—* Cf. p. 58 above. 
Hajwiti, op. cit., p. 178. * Theologia Germanmica, p. 185. 


* R.A. Nicholson, Tbe Mystics of Islam, p. 101. 
* Coleridge, Lay Sermons, p. 68. Cf. ‘“ Adab al-Nufts,” fol. 936. 
16 
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love, and fellowship in its turn increases love. “ Have you 
seen any lover forgetful of his Beloved,” asks al-Muhasibi, 
“‘or preferring himself to his love, or refraining from 
fellowship with Him, or seeking fellowship with any other ? 
For if there is any impediment between the two, this is a 
denial of love. The lover is not sincere unless he loves the 
Unity (4.¢., realises there is none but the One), and if he 
ceases to love it, he has become an unbeliever.” 

Perfect satisfaction is identical with love, for “ those who 
are satisfied with being chosen by God are His lovers, whose 
existence is an illusion alike in His anger and His satisfac- 
tion: whose hearts dwell in the presence of purity and 
the garden of intimacy : who have no thought of created 
things and have escaped from the bonds of ‘ stations’ and 
“ states? and have devoted themselves to the love of God. 
Their satisfaction involves no loss, for satisfaction with God 
is 2 manifest kingdom.” Satisfaction may begin in isi- 
tion and effort, the satisfaction of the novices on the Way, 
but it ends, for the adept gnostics, in love and rapture, 
for when all is accepted as coming from God, there is 
no toom in the heart for any thought save that of the 
Beloved.* 

al-Hujwiri has some interesting theories to propound on 
the derivation of the term used to denote this Divine love 
coe The word, he tells us, is said to be derived from 

ibba, seeds which fall to the earth in the desert, and their 
name was given to such seeds, because love is the source of 
life, as seeds are the origin of plants. Justas such seeds, when 
they have been scattered abroad and hidden in the earth, and 
the rain waters them and the sun shines upon them and heat 
and cold pas over them, are not corrupted by the changing 
seasons, but gtow and bear flowers and give their fruit, so 
also love, when it finds a dwelling in the heart, is not cor- 
rupted by presence or absence, by pleasure or pain, by 
separation or union. Others have derived the name of love 
from Jabba, the heart’s core, in which love resides, and so 
love takes its name from its dwelling-place ; others, again, 
derive it from pabab, a bubble of water and its effervescence, 
2“ Ritaya,” fol. 1314. 
* Kasbf al-Malyib, pp. 178 fs 305. 
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because love is the effervescence of the heart in longing for 
union with its Beloved." 

Pure love to God is the mark of the perfect gnostic, of the 
traveller who has reached the goal, of the saints who are 
the friends of God. “ Love,” says al-Muhiasibi, “is your 
whole-hearted inclination towards a thing, then your prefer- 
ence for it above yourself, above your welfate, material and 
spiritual, above all you possess, then your complete con- 
formity (mswdfaga) with it in secret and openly, and then 
your knowledge of your shortcomings in love towards it.”* 
Only One is worthy of such love, and to this mystic love of 

All-Glorious and an account of His lovers, al-Mu- 
hasibi devotes 2 whole book, containing the most beautiful 
expression of his mystical teaching which has come down to 
us, and giving to us the revelation of his own experience as 
mystic and lover.* Man’s love of God arises from God’s 
love for him,‘ and, in a commentary on al-Muhisibi’s 
teaching on this subject, which is also the doctrine of al- 
Junayd and many of the Sifi Shaykhs, Hujwiti says that 
God’s love of man is His goodwill towards him and His 
metcy shewn to him. Love is one of the names of His Will 
. and His Will is an eternal attribute whereby He wills 

is actions. God’s love towards man, therefore, “‘con- 
sists in shewing much favour to him and giving him a 
recompense in this world and the next and making him 
secure from punishment and keeping him safe from sin, and 
bestowing on him lofty ‘states’ and exalted ‘stations,’ 
and causing him to turn his thoughts away from ail that is 
fiber than God, and that specialisation of His Will is called 
love.” 

It is again al-Mubasibi’s teaching which Hujwiri septa. 
duces in his explanation of man’s love to God, describing 
it as “a quality which manifests itself in the heart of the 
pious believer in the form of veneration and magnification, 
so that he seeks to satisfy his Beloved and becomes im- 
patient and restless in his desire for vision of Him, and can- 

, ‘ab-Mafyiib, pp. 305, 306. * Qushayri, Risdla, p. 190. 

‘ Eo ts et P é "Re dallah b. Maymin Thee in Aba 


Ts 
Nu‘aym’s “‘ Hilya,” fols. 232 ff. Cf. $7, 58 above. 
£ Gir Se John iv. 19: A erie eae He first loved us.” 
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not rest in anyone except Him, and grows familiar with the 
temembrance of Him and abjures the remembrance of 
everything besides. Repose becomes unlawful to him and 
test flees from him. He is cut off from all habits and associa- 
tions and renounces sensual passion and tums towards the 
court of love and submits to the law of love and knows God 
by His attributes of perfection. . . . The lovers of God are 
those who devote themselves to death in neatness to Him, 
not those who seek (to know) His nature, because the secker 
stands by himself, but he who devotes himself to death 
stands by his Beloved ; and the truest lovers are they who 
would fain die thus, and are overpowered, because a phe- 
nomenal being has no means of sppgoeching the Eternal, 
save through the omnipotence of the Eternal. He who 
knows what is real love feels no more difficulties and all 
his doubts depart.” 

The pure love of the saints for God is, then, His si 
which He gives to those whom He loves. It is God Who 
initiates this love, writes al-Muhasibi, by cosing men to 
know Himself and leading them to obey Him and shewii 
love towards them, although He has no need of them. He 
deposited love for Hi in the hearts of His lovers and 
then clad them with light, shining forth in words inspired 

the haraang of His love within their hearts. And when 
le had thus dealt with them, He shewed them unto His 
angels, rejoicing in them, and when they had aroused love 
in those whom He has chosen to dwell in the heavenly 
laces, He spread their high renown among His creatures. 
fore cteating them He praised them ; re they Lean 
Him He thanked them, because He knew aforetime that He 
would inspire them with what had been written of them 
and announced concerning them. Then He brought them 
forth to His creatures, having appropriated their hearts unto 
Himself, and so He clothed the wise with their bodies and 
delivered them unto creation, having placed within their 
hearts the treasures of the Divine mysteries, which are in- 
herent to their union with the Beloved. 

Then, desiring that they, and mankind through them, 

should find life in Himself, He directed their intentions 
2 Kasbf al-Mabjab, pp. 307 ff. Cf. p. 227 above. 
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aright and ted them the gift of is (lit. made them 
to ee on ieehinacs of the plotted er a gnosis they 
detived the knowledge of Gpisitual) remedies, and by the 
light of their gnosis they whence healing comes. 

en He instructed them in the cause of the malady (é.¢., the 
sickness of souls), and from whence they should seek help for 
the healing of their own hearts. Then He commanded them 
to bring relief to those who suffer, and bade them to make 
the requests of these sufferers their own, and promised to 
answer their prayers when making petition for such needs. 
Then He called upon them to concentrate their minds in 
listening to Him with all their hearts, when He said unto 
them, “O ye who are My witnesses, if any come to you 
sick, because he has lost Me, heal him, or fleeing from My 
service, bring him back again, or forgetful of My favours 
and My grace, remind him thereof, for I am the best 
Physician for you ; 1 am gentle, and He who is gentle seeks 
those who are gentle to be His servants.” does not 
reveal His love to those who are unworthy of it, being loath 
to give unto them that which He has ba ya unto 
teen! for it proceedeth from Him exists through 


The origin and source of love, therefore, is in God, not 
man ;* this pure, disinterested love lies beyond the reach of 
humanity, limited to its own finite capacities, and if it is 
found in man it is a sign of God’s favour and love, Love, 
by its very nature, is selfcommunicating, like light. Just as 
the light of gnosis must enlighten the heart to which it is 
given, so love, whether the Divine love of God Himself or 

love of the mystic towards Him, to which it gives rise, 
must manifest i 3 as the love of God manifests itself in all 
His loving-kindness towards His creatutes, so love in their 
hearts must also be manifested not only in their passionate 
devotion to their Lord, but in an overflowing of love to their 


» & Hitya,” fol. 2510. 

* Cf. 1 St. John iv. 7. The well-known ascetic Akmad b. Abi’l- 

Hawwitl (od. 4.4. 246) said also: “ If God loves His servant, he loves 

Him, and the servant cannot love God until that love has been initiated 

God’s love to him, and that is when He knows that he is diligent ia 
Him” (“* Hilya,” fol. 2104). 
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hot rest in anyone except Him, and grows familias with the 
temembrance of ‘Him and abjures the temembrance of 

ing besides. Repose becomes unlawfal to him and 
test flees from him. He is cut off from all habits and associa- 
tions and renounces sensual ion and tums towards the 
court of love and submits to the law of love and knows God 
by His attributes of perfection. . . . The lovers of God are 
those who devote themselves to death in nearness to Him, 
not those who seck (to know) His nature, because the seeker 
stands by himself, but he who devotes himself to death 
stands by his Beloved ; and the truest lovers are they who 
would fain die thus, and ate overpowered, because a phe- 
nomenal being has no means of approaching the Eternal, 
save through the omnipotence of the Eternal. He who 
knows what is real love feels no more difficulties and all 
his doubts depart.”* 

The | sapd love of the saints for God is, then, His sb 
which He gives to those whom He loves. It is God Who 
initiates this love, writes al-Muhisibi, by onans men to 
know Himself and leading them to obey Him and shewing 
love towards them, although He has no need of them. He 
deposited love for Himself in the hearts of His lovers and 
then clad them with light, shining forth in words inspired 
by the intensity of His love within their hearts. And when 
He had thus dealt with them, He shewed them unto His 
angels, rejoicing in them, and when they had aroused love 
in those whom He has chosen to dwell in the heavenly 

laces, He spread their high renown among His creatures. 
fore creating them He praised them ; before they praised 
Him He thanked them, because He knew aforetime that He 
would inspire them with what had been written of them 
and announced concerning them. Then He brought them 
forth to His creatures, having appropriated their hearts unto 
Himself, and so He clothed the wise with their bodies and 
delivered them unto creation, having placed within their 
hearts the treasures of the Divine mysteries, which are in- 
herent to their union with the Beloved. 

Then, desiring that they, and mankind through them, 

should find life in Himself, He directed their intentions 
? Kashf al-Mabjab, pp. 307 ff. Cf. p. 227 above. 
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aright and granted them the gift of gnosis (lit. made them 
to sit on the thrones of the gnostics). And from gnosis they 
derived the knowledge of (pititual) remedies, and by the 
light of their gnosis they ld whence healing comes. 

en He instructed them in the cause of the malady (#¢., the 
sickness of souls), and from whence they should seek help for 
the healing of their own hearts. Then He commanded them 
to bring relief to those who suffer, and bade them to make 
the requests of these sufferers their own, and promised to 
answer their prayers when making petition for such needs. 
Then He called upon them to concentrate their minds in 
listening to Him with all their hearts, when He said unto 
them, ““O ye who are My witnesses, if any come to you 
sick, because he has lost Me, heal him, or fleeing from My 
service, bring him back again, or forgetful of My favours 
and My grace, remind him thereof, for I am the best 
Physician for you ; Iam gentle, and He who is gentle secks 
those who ate gentle to be His servants.” He does not 
reveal His love to those who are unworthy of it, being loath 
to give unto them that which He has appropriated unto 
ra for it proceedeth from Him exists through 


The origin and source of love, therefore, is in God, not 
man ;° this pate. disinterested love lies beyond the reach of 
humanity, limited to its own finite capacities, and if it is 
found in man it is a sign of God’s favour and love. Love, 
by its very nature, is self-communicating, like light. Just as 
the light of gnosis must enlighten the heart to which it is 

riven, so love, whether the Divine love of God Himself or 
the love of the mystic towards Him, to which it gives rise, 
must manifest itself; as the love of God manifests itself in all 
His loving-kindness towards His creatutes, so love in their 
hearts must also be manifested not only in their passionate 
devotion to their Lord, but in an overflowing of love to their 


4 “* Hilya,” fol. 2310. 
* Cf. rk John iv. 7. The well-known ascetic Abmad b. Abi’l- 
Hawwiti (ob. 4.H. 246) said also: “ If God loves His servant, be loves 
‘God’s love to him, and that is when He knows that he is diligent in 
ing Him” (‘* Hilys,” fol. 2108). 
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fellow-men. Those who have known the healing power of 
the Good Physician in their own souls must themselves 
become healers of men, for the sign of love to God, says 
al-Mubasibi, is love of at that He loves, and it mst find its 
310N in do: wi is acceptal to Him, dealing 

with His ccextaiss or that spirit of compassion in which He 
Himself deais with them." “Love,” said Dhu’l-Nin also, 
“is to love what God loves and to hate what He hates and 
to do good always and to shun all that distracts from God.” 
But as God has loved His own with an everlasting love, 
so also the love that is born of His love is indestructible. 
“ Love to God,” writes al-Muhasibi, “is love that is firmly 
established, indissoluble ; it is the continual adoration of 
God with heart and tongue and the closest communion with 
Him and the severance of all ties that distract the heart from 
God, and the remembrance of His grace and favour, for he 
who knows the goodness and the grace and the loving- 
kindness of God is constrained to love Him, when he knows 
Him, for God has made him to know Himself and has 
guided him into the true faith. He has created nothing in the 
world which is not under His allegiance and on which He 
has not bestowed His favours. And when this knowledge 
has increased and is firmly established, godly fear is aroused 
and hope takes root.” Abii ‘Abdallah M. b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Maymin, with whom Mubhisibi was discoursing on love, 
asked, “Fear of what and of what?” and Harith 
answered, ‘‘ Fear of what they have missed in pase days of 
their heart’s need, and over and above that, the fear that 
never leaves the hearts of lovers—the fear lest they should 
lose their bliss because of their lack of gratitude for all that 
He has done for them, and when fear has lingered in their 
hearts and they are on the point of despair, hope is aroused 
by the remembrance of the wideness of God’s mercy, and 
1 « Adub al-Nufis,” fol. gob. Cf, Dostoevaky; ‘Love a man even in 
his sin, for that love is a likeness of the Divine love and is the summit 
php Beglokey lg ght ny 
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SPGbod inal and when once thou deat pescorre ths, thou wilt tenes 
forward grow every day to a fuller understanding of it” (The Brothers 
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the hope of His lovers is certainty, and their approach to 
Him is that of affinity. They serve Him without weariness 
and, in all they do, they heed nought but his command, 
because of their knowledge concerning Him, that He has 
assured them of His loving regard upon them and His 
loving-kindness toward them.” “Listen to the word of 
God,” urges al-Muhasibi, “‘The Lord is gracious unto 
His servants,’ and all favours are included in His loving- 
kindness, which is manifest to His lovers above the rest 
of His creatures.”* 

This love begins in gratitude for God’s love, but it ends 
in the love of God for His own sake, that pure, disinterested 
love which forgets the gift in contemplating the Giver, and 
the mystic carried away by love will sacrifice not only this 
world but the next, if only he may maintain his fellowship 
with the Beloved. The lover has chosen that better part 
which shall not be taken away. Sa‘di, himself deeply in- 
fluenced by mysticism, wrote, of such self-abandoned 
lovers as these : 


“ Lovers gambling all the goods away, of that world 
and ene 
Are endowed with something precious that our 
sleek ascetics miss.”* 


So says one who had attained to certainty, “To love my 
Lord and to satisfy Him is better than Paradise”;* and 
Abi Yazid al-Bistami also said, “ Paradise is of no conse- 
quence to the true lovers of God.”* To such lovers Heaven 
would be Hell without the Beloved and Hell would be 
Heaven if He were there, and neither are of any worth 
in comparison with the presence of the Beloved and the 
lover’s communion with Him. “ When love is established in 
the heart of a servant,” writes al-Muhasibi, “ there is na 
place there for remembrance of men or demons, or of 

1 * Hiya,” fol. 2316. Gf. C. Bartassoa: * Divine Love makes all 
things light and sweet, taking away all bitterness, ang pain, 
begettiny a. cont for all lesser things ” (op. cit., p. 170). 

pba No.1 (ed. RA. Nichole). » 
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Paradise or of Hell, nor for anything except the remembrance 
of the Beloved and His grace.”* 

Elsewhere al-Muhasibi relates how Hasan (al-Basri) justi- 
fied himself for seeking the fellowship of God rather than of 
men, and for occupying himself with the remembrance of the 
Creator rather than the creatures by referring to the rank 
attained by Abraham (kda/i/, the friend of God), to whom 
God said, “O Abraham, verily thou art My friend, and 
behold, in regarding thee I have found that thine heart has 
not been concerned with aught but Myself, and I choose for 
My friendship only that one who, if he were cast into Hell, 
while thinking of Me, would not feel pain at the touch of 
the flames ; who, if Paradise were displayed to him in all its 
glory, adorned with its Hiris and all its delights, would not 
turn his eyes towards it, nor be distracted thereby from his 
pteoccupation with Me. Such a one have I chosen upon 
whom to bestow My gifts, whom I have brought near unto 
Myself, to whom I have given My love, and he has entered 
into fellowship with Me, and what joy can equal that ?””* 

Asked who among the lovers of God was nearest to Him, 
al-Muhisibi in reply quoted the words of Abi Sulayman 
al-Darani, who said, “That one is nearest to God who 
examines his own heart and desires from this world and the 
next none but Him. This is the mark of the lover of God who 
approaches nearest to Him : all that he does, he does for the 
sake of God; he has attained to true godliness.” In the 
lover all those qualities and virtues which were gained with 
so much effort by the novice and maintained with difficulty 
by the traveller on the Path have come to their perfection 
and fruition. Of the asceticism ed) of lovers al-Muhiasibi 
said that some maintained that the renunciation of the lover 
was of the whole world, what was lawful therein as well 
what was unlawful, because it counted for so little in his 
sight. Others said that the renunciation of the lover was of 
the next world as well as this, out of fear lest his Beloved 
should say to him, “O My lover, what hast thou abandoned 
for My sake?” and he would say, “I have abandoned this 
world for Thy sake,” and He should say, “And of what 
worth is this world ?” and then the lover would say, “O 

1“ Hilya.” fol. 2316. 4 Tbid., fol. 2325. 
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Lord, its value is no more than that of a gnat’s wing, but 
Thou knowest that I do not serve Thee for the reward of 
Heaven ; I seek none other but Thyself, and no thought of 
Paradise has been mingled with my thought of Thee.” 
For the renunciation of the true lover is of this world and 
the world to come.* 

It is interesting to note how the Christian mystics have 
expressed thi Ives in similar terms with regard to pure 
love. The fifteenth-century mystic St. Catherine of Genoa 
says, “Pure love loves God without any ‘for’ (é.¢., any 
further motive)”; and again she says, “I had given the keys 
of the house to Love, with ample permission to do all that 
‘was necessary and determined to have no consideration for 
soul or body, but to see that, of all the law of pure love 
required, there should not be wanting the slightest particle. 
And I stood so occupied in contemplating this work of love 
that if He had cast me, body and soul, into Hell, Hell itself 
would have appeared to me all love and consolation.”* The 
Flemish ee (ob. A.d. 1381) writes in the 
same strain : “ While the soul does what it does for reward 
or gain, moved by fear of Hell or desire for Heaven, it is but 
a servant ; but when this stage is past, the soul comes into a 
oneness of purpose with God and its deeds are no longer 
done from calculation but from sheer love, and this is pure 
love.” “Lord, I am Thine,” he writes elsewhere, “ and 
should be Thine as gladly in Hell as in Heaven, if in that way 
I could advance Thy glory.”* He uses almost the very 
words of al-Mubdsibi’s great predecessorand fellow-country- 
woman, Rabi‘a of Basra, a mystic who seemed to those 
who knew her “ on fire with love and longing,” who de- 
clared that she had served God not from fear of Hell or love 
of Paradise, like a servant, but only for love of Him and out 
of desire for Him ;* and again in one of her prayers she 
ptayed, “ Whatever share of the next world Thou hast 
Pip to me, give it to Thy friends. Thou art enough 


yr me.” 


1 * Hitya.” fol. 2336. Gen ; 
* von Hagel, The Mystical Element igo, II., p. 268. 
* Rufus Jones, Simdies is Mystical Religion, pp. 310, 311. 
* Qt ab Quidb, 1, p. 57. * “Attar, Tadbhirat al-Avliya, I., p. 73. 
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The lover is filled at all times with carning C for 
the Beloved, “ the soul being so on fix with Age Ye 
that she is ever thirsting after His presence” ;+ and of this 
all-absorbiny love al Mohasibi wrote, “Love to God Ps 
intensity of longing, use longing, in its essence, is the 
pack emcees of the contemplation of the one longed 
for.” Some of the divines, he said, defined longing as “the 
heart’s expectation of the crowning joy of union with the 
Beloved,” and he himself had asked a man whom he met in 
the assembly of Walid b. Shaja‘ about longing and when a 
man could claim that he had really experienced it, and the 
man replied, “ When he has kept himself pure, out of his 
fear of the evil of the times and the sinful desires of the self ” ; 
and al-Muhasibi thought that wise man spoke truly in what 
he said, for if those who were filled with longing did not 
force upon themselves exhaustion and Larcrey Goeth would 
be deprived of the sweet influences which God bestows upon 
the hearts of His lovers. al-Muhasibi was asked what was 
his view of longi: pr and he replied, “ Longing, in my view, 
is a lamp kindled from the light of original love (a/-mapab- 
bat al-esliya), but greater than the light of original love.” 
Asked ‘ehat wea “ original love,” he said, “ The love (bom 
of) faith, for God has borne witness that the faithful love 
Him, saying, ‘ Those who believed were the strongest in love 
to God,” and the light of passionate longing is derived from 
the light of love, and that which makes it exceed that light 
comes from the love which is attachment (Aubb al-wadad, i.¢., 
that which is based on experience, not merely faith), and 
longing arises in the heart only from the light of this love 
which is attachment. And when God lights that lamp in the 
heart of one of His servants, there is no radiance kindled in 
the heart which is not detived from it, and that lamp is 
not extinguished except by looking upon one’s actions with 
the eye of self-confidence, which tums the lover aside from 
the love of God.”* 

al-Muhasibi refers to a woman devotee, who said, 


* Cf. “ Bad’ man anib ila Allah,” fol. 226; C. Barbanson, op. sit., 
Pp. 47; and my Studies in Early Mysticism, p. 204. 

* Sata 2; 160. 

» “ Hiya,” fol. 2b. Gf. St. Augustine, “ Love is faith in action.” 
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“ Verily, God has granted to those who long to meet Him 
a state such that if it were taken from them, they would be 
deprived of eternal bliss.” She was asked, “ What is that 
state ?” and answered, “ Of their own accord they have 
counted what was gain to them as loss.” And they wondered 
how she had become the shrine of the Divine grace (fawd’ "id), 
being such as she was. al-Muhasibi conciades that love is 
identical with longing, since longing is one of the develop- 
ments of original love.’ 

* The love of God in its essence,” writes al-Muhisibi, “ is 
really the illumination of the heatt by joy, because of its 
neamness to the Beloved ; and when the heart is filled with 
that radiant joy, it finds its delight in being alone with the 
recollection of its Beloved, for love, in solitude, rises up 
triumphant, and the heart of the lover is possessed by the 
sense of its fellowship with Him ; and when solitude is com- 
bined with secret intercourse with the Beloved, the had of 
that intercourse overwhelms the mind, so that it is no longer 
concemed with this world and what is therein.” It was in 
reference to such intercourse that ied aoe the devotee 
expressed his wonder that mankind should seek enlighten- 
ment for their hearts from the recollection of anything but 
their Lord.* “ He who desires to enter into the glory of love 
to God must separate himself from those he loves and enter 
into that sanctuary where he is alone with the Lord of lords,” 
Ibrahim b. Adham, that great ascetic who abandoned an 
earthly throne out of love for the Supreme King, said to one 
of his brethren in God, “ If you desire to be the friend of 
God and to be amongst His lovers, turn your back on this 
world and the next, and do not covet either, but rather free 
yourself from both, and concern yourself with God alone, 
and He will concern Himself with you and bestow His 
loving-kindness upon you.”* 

Such all-absorbing love leaves its mark upon those for 
whom God has “ poured out the cup of His love”; they are 
emaciated, for they content themselves with a bare i 
of this world’s goods, being free from all fleshly desire, deaf 
to the temptations of the Adversary, blind to all attractions 
save those of the Beloved; all that they desire is com- 

2 “ Hilya,” fol. 2318. % Ibid, fol. 2315. + Ibid., fol. 232b. 
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munion with Him.’ So also Ibn ‘Abd al-Samad* declared, 
“ Love it is which makes blind and deaf, for it makes the 
lover blind to all save the Beloved, nor does he hear the 
claims of any save Him.’* We find the Christian mystic 
Blosius describing the friends of God in similar terms: 
“ These souls, since they are constantly occupied within 
themselves with the things of God constantly cleave 
close to Him, remain in their outward life blind, although 
they see; deaf, although they hear; and dumb, although they 
speak.’* Of such a lover al-Muhisibi writes that he knows 
it the service of God means preoccupation from the 
service of all others; God has clothed him with the mantle of 
knowledge of Himself and has set him free from slavery 
to this world, and he glories in the glory of the All-Glorious, 
Who has glorified him with a glory not of this world, and 
enriched him with heavenly treasures, and made him dear 
to others than his own kin, a spring whence wisdom flows 
forth and is spread abroad through his acts, and his aspira- 
tions mount heavenward, and he attains in spirit to the goal 
of his desire, and mounts ever higher until he is set free from 
ail that could hamper or check his ascent. Such a one, de- 
voted to God and detached from the creatures, outwardly 
is like the creatures of this world, but inwardly like those 
to whom God has revealed Himself, who reverence their 
Lord, for such a one has given up his heart to his Lord and 
is concerned only with what is bia! sermon in His sight, 
having turned aside from what is well pleasing to men, 
he lives the good life in this world, yet ondefled by it, for 
his heart is filled with the love of the All-Compassionate 
and the longing to draw near unto Him and to look upon 
His face.* 

Love, then, means the Vision of God (#’ye)—“‘ He who 
possesses the more love,” said St. Thomas Aquinas, “ will 
see God the more perfectly and will be the more beatified ”* 
—that contemplation in full measure, which begins in 


1“ Hilya,” fol. 233. 4 Cf. L. Massignon, Passion, p. 220. 
* Kalabadhi, Kitab al-Ta'arraf, p. 80. 

. Spiritual Instruction, . 11, 

£ “Hilya,” fol. a3bF Cf. C. Barbanson, ep. cit., p. 230. 
* Summa Theologica, Q. 12, Art. 6. 
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Prayer. Contemplation is of two kinds, says Hujwisi, one 
which is the result of perfect faith, and the contemplation 
which is the result of rapturous love, “ for in the rapture of 
love a man attains to such a that his whole being is 
absorbed in the thought of his Beloved and he sees nothing 
else. One sees the act with his bodily eye, and, as he looks, 
beholds the Agent with his spiritual eye ; another is npt 
by love of the Agent from ail things, so that he sees only 
Agent. The one method is demonstrative, the other is 
ecstatic, In the former case a manifest proof is derived from 
the evidences, in the latter case the seer is enraptured and 
transported by desire: evidences and verities are a veil to 
him, because he who knows a thing does not reverence 
aught besides, and he who loves a thing does not regard 
aught besides, . . . When the lover tums his eye away from 
created things, he will inevitably see the Creator with his 
heart. . . . He does not see the act, but the Agent only and 
entirely, just as when one looks at the picture and sees only 
the painter.” It is the distinction between the one who 
meditates upon the Divine acts and the one who is 
amazed at the Divine majesty ;' the one is a follower of 
friendship, the other is a companion of love.* 

This is the station of those who have travelled along the 
toad to God, having attained to quiet and aig of mind in 
Him, satisfied because they know none but Him, and “ when 

have come to this stage,” says al-Muh4sibi, writing from 

is own inner experience of the contemplation of love, “ His 
majesty and His glory have taken possession of your heart.” 
‘These are they whom God has chosen to dwell in peace and 

1 So also St. Francis de Sales : ‘* The desire we have to obtain Divine 
Jove makes us meditate, but love obtained makes us contemplate” 
(The Love of God, p. 240). 

* Op. sit., pp. 330, 91, 373. Cf. St. Thomas Aquiaas: “ There is 
delight in the contemplative life, not only by reason of the contempla- 
tion itself, but also by reason of the Divine love. In both respects the 
delight thereof surpasses all human delight both because spiritual de- 
light is grester than carnal pleasure . . . and the love whereby God is 
loved ses all love. This is the ultimate perfection of the contem- 
plative lif, namely that the Divine Truth be not only seen, but loved ” 
Oname Theologica, Q. 180, Art. 7). Cf. the Catholic conception oaks: 

extmordinary contemplation, A. Poulain, Les io “ai son, 
chapter iv., and L. Blosius, Speritual Instruction, Introd., pp. x ff 
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has veiled ali affliction from them, and they contemplate 
God in that upon which they have set their hope, and their 
hearts have been veiled from all save Him.’ 

Contemplation is the perfection of love, for as Abi 
Ya‘qib al-Sisi the Safi (ob. a.11. 330) said, “ Love is not pes- 
fected until it passes out from the vision of love to the 
vision of the Beloved.”* For lovers the vision is a necessity, 
for love, says al-Hujwiri, “subsists h vision of the 
Beers vyaod chevhcre he Adc euseeins Pn 
lovers with perpetual cont ion keeps them alive 
with the life of love.” Thisis the stage of the spiritual ade 
whose “ every look becomes an act of contemplation.’””* 
such a one, whose heart has been purified by love, Isaac of 
Nineveh had written, “ What no eye hath seen and no eat 
has heard, and what has not entered into the heart of man to 
ask in prayer, is revealed to him by purity, which during no 
moment ceases from mysteries and spiritual visions.”* The 
lover of God has attained to the summit of contemplation, 
that which by Catholic theologians is called “extraordin- 
aty” contemplation, which goes beyond the contemplation 
attained by the devotee; it is “a singular and miraculous 
union of mind with God, by simple intuition, accompanied 
by most ardent love.”* Now, writes the Christian Ruys- 
broeck, “our powers become simplified in love, silent and 
bowed down in the presence of God. There the soul must 
abide, simple, pure, spotless, empty of self, raised to an 
imageless nakedness, and it is in this state of complete 
emptiness that God shews His Divine brightness, the In- 
comprehensible Light . . . this is the contemplative life.””* 

¢ lovers of God, therefore, are continually in contem- 
plation of the Beloved. “It is the custom of God,” says Sari 
al-Sagati, “to let the hearts of those who love Him have 
vision of Him always, in order that the delight thereof may 
enable them to endure tribulation, for they say, ‘ We deem 

1 « Adib al-Nufts,” fol. 102). * Sarrij, Kitab al-Luma', p. 59. 

‘hae ey Mabe ee template God in all 

. Sty P. » Cf. Ruy ri cont in 
thingy without decks by a simple gaze, in the Divine brightness ” 
(Adorament oft Spiritual Marriage, UL, cap. 3). ° 

B. A. Wilberforce, Book of Speritual Instruction, Introd., p. ix. 
* Book of the Sparkling Stent, cap. 7. 
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all torments more desirable than to be veiled from Thyself. 
‘When Thy beauty is revealed to our hearts, we take no 
thought of affliction.’ ””? To that one whom God has placed 
in the rank of His lovers, writes al-Muhisibi, He gives the 
vision of Himself, for He has swom, saving. “By my glory, 
I will shew him My face and I will heal his sou) by the 
Vision of Myself.” 

These lovers have found the object of thelr desire, for 
“ finding ” (wxjad) is a grace bestowe ¢ Beloved on 
the lens Pgs thrill of ecstasy which is experienced in 
the contemplation of the Divine Vision.* al-Muhasibi was 
asked what were the signs that the lover had attained to this 
state of ecstasy (‘aldmat wujad galbibi), and he said to the 
young man who had questi him, “ The hearts of such 
lovers ate held captive in the hidden shrine of the Divine 
loving-kindness, pick ate marked out by their knowledge 
of the revelation of the Divine Majesty (mukdshafa), being 
transformed by the joy of the Vision, in contemplation of the 
Invisible, and the enveloping Glory of God, and from them 

hindrances are femoved. foe they tread the path of friend- 
ship with God, and ate transported into the Garden of 
Vision and their hearts dwell in that region, where they see 
without eyes, and are in the company of the Beloved without 
looking upon Him, and converse with an unseen Friend. 
This is the description of the lovers of God, who do tight- 
eousness, who are gifted with heavenly wisdom, who are on 
their guard both night and day, pee in all their thoughts, 
those whom God has prepared for His service, whom He 
has preserved by His care, whom He has invested — 
own authority. are conti serving Him to Whom 
belong the pe ig de Gb ciith vioey see tooedety satis- 
fied, for they live the good life, their bliss is eternal, and 
their joy is made perfect, and they possess an everlasting 
treasure within their hearts, for it is as if they contemplat 
with the eye of the heart the glory that is invisible, and God 
is the Object and Goal of their aspirations.” 

To them is given a foretaste in this life of the joy which is 
to be theirs for evermore in the life hereafter, for the true 
1 Hujwiti, op. ct., p. 112. 3“ Hilya.” fol. 232d. 

* Cf. Hujwitl, op. at., pp. 423 F. « “ Hilya,” fola. 238¢ ff. 
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beatitude of Paradise consists in the light of the revelation 
of God and the contemplation of His face ; He has promised 
that those who love Him in this world shall be close to Him 
in the next, and He will invite them to sit down with Him, 
that they may for ever gaze upon their Beloved. al-Muha- 
sibi quotes on this subject the words of Dhu’l-Niin, who 
said, “I have read in the Tawra that the righteous who 
believe, who walk in the Way of their Lord, in obedience 
to Him, will be rapt away to contemplate the face of the All- 
Glorious, for the goal of the true lover’s desire is to look 
upon the face of God, and when they meet with Him, He 
bestows upon them no greater grace than the vision of His 
countenance.”? Here and now, then, the lovers of God 
attain to intuitive knowledge of the Beatific Vision, which is 
the chief joy of Paradise, which here is granted only to the 
saints.’ 

When this stage of contemplation is attained, the con- 
templative soul realised its oneness with Him Whom 
it contemplates. “In that gaze,” said the Christian mystic 
Gerlac Petersen, “ there is no confusion, no narrowness, no 
doubt nor any fear : for in it the mind perceiveth that it is 
made perfect in Him Who is One, and seeth that she is one 
spirit with Him, the Iam, and that she is one with the Self- 
same Who is God.” This is the contemplation which is the 
violence of love, which leads to the absorption of the human 
attributes in the realisation of the Vision of God, and their 
annihilation by the everlastingness of God.* Now, says al- 
Muhisibi, the servant has reached the station of tion 
(mukdshafa), when the veil is drawn aside from the invisible 
things of God. In this stage of contemplation there is no 


2 “* Hilya,” fols. 232, 2334. 

* For an illuminating study of the Vision of God and its place in 
Christian thought of. K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God. 

* Divine Soltloguiss, p. 14. 

* Hujwisi, op. cit., p. 165. Cf. J. Maréchal’s statement that contemple- 
tion enriches and also simplifies, since the contemplative fixes his inner 
oe God, the Absolute Unity, Who has, by the previous ascesis, 

the centre of equilibrium and the vital impulses of his whole 
psychological being, it leads to the abandonment even of all con- 
sciousness of the dualism of the Ego and the non-Ego 
(ep. cit, pp. 175 H)- 
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distinction between this world and the next, for the soul has 
drawn so near to God, and to the world to come, that it 
looks upon both, as if with the eye, face to face. This is the 
contemplation in the degree of love, which is perfect union, 
for there is now no barrier between the lover and the Be- 
loved." “It is love that unites us to God, Who is the last 
end of the human mind,” wrote St. Thomas Aquinas.’ The 
consciousness of His love at work in the soul, and of its love 
responding to His, is evidence of His presence therein, of the 
Divine indwelling. “Union,” writes an unknown Christian 
mystic, “ belongeth to such as ate perfect and is brought to 
pass by pureness and singleness of heart, by love and by the 
contemplation of God, the Creator of all things... . Where a 
man forsaketh and cometh out of himself and his own things, 
there God entereth in with His own—that is, with Himself. 
. . . He who is imbued with or illuminated by the Eternal 
ot Divine love, he is a Godlike man and a partaker of the 
Divine nature.”* 

al-Muhisibi also teaches that the lover of God becomes 
Godlike through the contemplation of the Beloved. When 
the heart is enlightened by the Light of God, it becomes the 
shrine of the Divine Spirit, according to the Word of God 
revealed to David, when He said, ““O David, if tove to Me 
is found within My creatures, they become spiritualised 
(rapdniyin=nvevparixot), and the mark of the spiritually 
minded is that they no longer walk in darkness, for I am the 
Light of their hearts.”* This is no borrowed light from with- 
out, but a radiance which is kindled from within ; that 
spititualisation, that illumination, come from the union of 

¢ lover with the Beloved. By love, writes a German 
mystic, “ we ate turned to God and are made one with God, 
80 that we are one spirit with Him and share His blessedness. 

1“ Adib al-Nufas,” fols. 956, 915; “‘ Hilya,” fol. 2382; Hujwiti, op. 
fit, wp. 165, 333 

. Theolegla is Cornanas ok ae 55 

«eH foll 23207 CR. Otto: The Divine (js) experienced as 
“hi ao ae init’ . . . it is a penetrating glow and illumination, 

tion—most of all where it is experienced as 
* Life,’ or (what is but the intensification of all this) as very ‘Being’”” 
(The Idea of the Holy, p. 207). 
17 
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He indeed who cleaves to God dwells in light—it is man’s 
more exalted perfection in this life to be so united to 
God that the whole soul, with all its faculties and all its 
forces, is unified in its Lord and becomes one spirit with 
Him.”* 

This glory is the inheritance of the saints, and theirs is a 
kingdom which no earthly king possesses. al-Muhasibi was 
asked when the saints would enter into their kingdom, and 
he answered, “ When the All-Glorious shall dwell in them 
and take them wholly as His own, because of their love to 
Him.’* “He who has met with Me and is My lover,” said 
God to David, “ him have I brought into My Paradise.” 
These have entered upon the unitive state and their lives 
give evidence that now they live in God. Such lovers, says 
al-Muhasibi, are continually in union with their Lord, and 
when God unites them with Himself, they manifest Divine 
gifs in such wise that all know them as those who love God. 

ve has no figure nor likeness nor form nor adornment by 
which to be recognised ; but the lover is known by his 
characteristics, for his words are guided and inspired by the 
light of God. “ The sign of love to God,” says al-Muha- 
sibi, “is the indwelling of the Divine grace al-fawé’ id) 
in the heart of him whom God has chosen to be His lover, 
as a certain divine recited : 


“He has chosen ones, those who are His own, inspired by 
love of Him, 
Whom He chose in times long past. 
He chose them before they took created forms, 
By His promises and His Divine gifts and His revelation 
to them,’ 


Now it is God who controls the aspirations of the lover, 
and in all his states he acts according to His choice, for 


* J, von Kastl, De Adbarendo Deo, cap. 12. 

3 * Hilya,” fol. 2332. ® Tbid., fol. 2320. 

“ Ibid. Cf. Aba Sa‘id b. Abi‘l-Khayr: “‘God created the souls four 
thousand years before He created their bodies and placed them aear to 
Himself and there He shed His light upon them ” (M. b. al-Munawwar 
Asrar al-Tawbid, p. 399). 
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God is overruling all he does. In the unitive life there is 
no thought or glance or tion or wish or movement, 
whether outward or inward, no look, nor anything within 
the heart, but God is there, and His grace is in action, con- 
trolling the heart, the motive source of all.* al-Muhiasibi 
relates the tradition that the Word of God came to Yahya b. 
Zachariy’ (John the Baptist), saying, ““O Yahya, I have laid 
it upon Myself that when any servant loves Me, I become 
his any f by which he hears, and his sight whereby he 
sees, and his tongue wherewith he speaks, and his heart 
whereby he understands ; and when that is so, I make dis- 
tasteful to him Preoccupation with any save Myself and I 
take possession of his thoughts. O Yahya, I am the com- 
panion of his heart and the goal of his desire and his hope, 
and I give Myself to him every day and every hour.”* The 
Christian mystic Gerlac Petersen uses similar language of the 
soul that has attained to union. “ Thus the soul worketh all 
its works in God ; nay, thus doth God work His own work 
in it, so that it is not so much the soul who worketh, as that 
the soul itself is the work of God. . . . And thus in truth it 
knoweth that God seeth by the eyes of the body, speaketh 
by its mouth, heareth by its ears, and through other senses 
it stretcheth forth towatds all things with a pure heart.”® 
al-Hujwiti seems to have al-Muhasibi’s teaching in his mind 
when he says of the unitive state, “It is man’s glory that 
he should escape by God’s goodness from the iny ions 
of his own actions and should find them to be absorbed in 
the bounties of God, so that he depends entirely on God and 
commits all his attributes to His charge and refers all his 
actions to Him and none to himself. . . . When the Divine 
omnipotence manifests its dominion over humanity, it 
transports a man out of his own being, so that his speech 
becomes the speech of God.’”* 

So the mystic becomes a partaker of the Divine life here 
and now, for God has entered in and dwells with him and 
acts through him. “ Whoso knows God,” says al-Muhi- 


1“ Hilya,” fol. 2382; “‘ Mubasabat al-Nufis,” fol. 67). 
* “ Hilya,” fol. 2325. 

» Divine Solilagnies, p. 14. 

* Op. cit., p. 254. 
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sibi, “loves Him, and whoso loves Him He makes to dwell 
with Him, and whom He makes to dwell with Him, in whom 
He dwells, blessed is he, yea blessed.”* 

2 “ Hilya,” fol. 232b. So also the Zober: “Ye supernal saints, the 
Glory of God is within you and your faces reflect that Divine Radiance. 
Blessed are ye” (IV., p. 65). 


CHAPTER XIII 


SUMMARY OF AL-MUHASIBI’S TEACHING—HIS INFLUENCE 
UPON HIS CONTEMPORARIES—HIS CRITICS—HIS DIS- 
CIPLES—-H1S EFFECT UPON LATER WRITERS 


au-MusAsisi, therefore, while making use of the teachers 
who had preceded him, develops a mystical doctrine of his 
own, which is based on his personal ‘ience. He realises 
that all outward conduct, good or bad, depends upon the 
state of the heart, and therefore his teaching is directed 
Primarily towards the inner purification of the believer. He 
shews that by a moral ascesis, a rule of life, according to 
which the inner state and the outward conduct will corre- 
spond to one another, the soul, advancing from one station 
to another, and becoming more and more receptive of the 
“* states ” which God is prepared to bestow, can grow in 
purity and grace until, having passed from the stage of the 
novice to that of the traveller on the path, the seeker may at 
last become the adept, the gnostic, who is the lover of God, 
worthy to be of the number of His saints and to enter into 
the unitive life with Him. 

This rule of life, he shews, will mean a simplification and 
unification of all the faculties, and especially the reason, 
which controls them, in order that the will may be directed 
towards this one end, and when human effort has reached its 
limits, the secker may feel assured that the Divine grace will 
complete the work. The whole journey to God involves the 
willing and whole-hearted co-operation of the human with 
the Divine, resulting in a growing receptivity dependent on 
an ever-increasing degree of self-surrender and self-empty- 
ing which begins with the servant’s acceptance of his duty 
to serve and to worship one Master only, and ends with the 
state in which, being no servant but friend, his will 
is one with the Divine Will, his soul the dwelling-place of 
the Beloved, himself the instrament and means through 
which God works, by which He manifests Himself to His 
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creatures. Perfect sincerity,’ the disinterested love of God, 
action which is always in complete harmony with the Will of 
God, and unfailing charity towatds His servants, are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the saints of God, those who have 
attained to their full stature and are spiritually perfect." 

In his ascetical teaching 2l-Muhasibi follows a via media ; 
he condemns rigorism, while making no concessions to self- 
centred desires, and the result is a well-balanced but search- 
ing rule of life. In his theological teaching he is precise and 
definite, making use of an exact terminology. Above all, he 
tealises that religion is a matter of personal experience ; it is 
the response of the human soul to the Divine love which it 
finds within itself. al-Muhdsibi may be reckoned as the one 
who really assured to orthodox mysticism its place in Islam, 

receding, as he did, those who wrote systematic treatises on 
Rafa, and for most of these treatises it would appear that 
his teaching formed the ultimate basis. 

Such a fully developed doctrine of the religious life, 
marking a great advance on the mystic thinkers who had 
preceded him, could not fail to have a profound influence 
during the lifetime of its author and after his death, While 
it succeeded in attracting 2 considerable group of the most 
influential Safis of the day, who became his disciples and, in 
due course, the transmitters of his teaching, it also attracted 
the attention and the active hostility of those who were op- 
posed to his doctrines, who criticised the methods which he 
employed to support them. 

The basis of the brought against him by his 
enemies is stated impartially and in judicial terms by Shahras- 
tani (ob. 348 /1153), who classes Harith al-Muhasibi together 

1 “ Sincerity (eidg),” ssid Dhu’l-Nin, “is the sword of God on earth ; 
it cute everything that it touches,” and a sincere will cuts off ail secon- 
dary causes and severs all ties of relationship, so that nothing remains 
except God (Kashf al-Magjab, p. 101). 

4 “« The mystical union,” says A. Poulain, “ is a tree the seed of which 
is first concealed in the earth, and the roots that are secretly put forth in 
one o gece hea night of sense. Foon these a frail me springs 

Into 15 8] tree an 
Peper peel alolpphedrnger 
of its coe eee een eee and fruit” (Cath. Excye., 
P- 527). 
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with Malik b. Anas, Ahmad b, Hanbal himself, Sufyin al- 
Thawri, Da’iid al-Isfahani, ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘id al-Kilabi 
and Abi’l-‘Abbis al-Qalanisi among the Imims who did 
not have recourse to interpretation (fa’wil) nor allegory 
(tashbib) in regard to the Qur'an; but he notes that al-Mu- 
hasibi, with the last two mentioned, employed scholastic 
methods (tala) and sought to establish the religious prin- 
ciples laid down by the earliest Imams, by means of logical 
proofs derived from dialectic and arguments based on first 
Principles. Shahrastani reckons them all as Sifatiyya, holding 
orthodox views on the Divine attributes (sifat)." The ortho- 
dox traditionists, represented by the Hanbalites, held that 
the Word of God was to be interpreted literally and to be 
tegarded as uncreated, and that lef no room for the use of 
reason, while the Mu‘tazilites (¢/. p. 4 above) held that the 
Qur’an was created and that it was to be interpreted in 
the light of reason. They also denied the existence of the 
Divine attributes as being a denial of the Unity. al-Mu- 
hasibi, therefore, by his preference of reason to dogma, is 
to be ranked among the scholastic theologians as well as 
among the Sufis,and on account of his methodsof discussion, 
in addition to the subjects which he discussed, laid himself 
open to the charge of unorthodoxy, if not actually of heresy 
{since to the Hanbalites every innovation was heresy) and 
of leanings towards Mu‘tazilitism. 

The most hostile of his contemporaty critics, as we have 
seen, was Ahmad b. Hanbal, whose bitter enmity towards 
the Mu‘tazilites, and all who diverged in any way from the 
narrowest type of Sunnite orthodoxy, led him to denounce 
al-Muhasibi for employing the weapons of logic and dialec- 
tic, albeit they wete used as much in refutation of the 
Mu tazilites, and other heretics as in support of his own 
mystical teaching.* When Ahmad b. Hanbal reproached him 
for his writings directed against the Mu‘tazilites, al-Muhdsibi 
justified himself by stating that the refutation of heresy was 
an obligation laid upon the faithful. Ahmad said, “Yes, but 
you have first demonstrated what is heretical in their teach- 
ing, and then you have refuted it, and are you sure that he 

2 Shahrastini, Kitab al-Milal wa’l-Nibal, p. 65. 
1 Gf. Samini, Ansdb, fol. s09b. 
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who considers what is heretical will pay attention to your 
refutation ? One of two things will ha: : your statement 
of their heresies will be the thing that will remain in his mind 
while your refutation of it is ignored, or if he does pay 
attention to your refutation, fe will not understand it 
properly.” It was related also of Ahmad b. Hanbal that he 
said, “‘ Beware of al-Harith, beware, for he is at the root of 
the trouble (i.., the prevalence of speculation). He is like a 
lion which is chained up; be on the lookout for the day 
when he will spring upon men.”* 

After Ah b, Hanbal, his disciple Abi Zur‘a Razi (ob. 
A.H. 264/878) made a further attack on Muhisibi’s writings, 
bidding one who questioned him about them to beware of 
these books, for they were heretical and liable to lead men 
astray.? “Your business,” said Abii Zur‘a, “is with the 
traditions and in them you will find what will make you in- 
dependent of these books.” The questioner proceeded to 
justify himself by saying, “ There is a direct admonition to 
the conscience (‘ibra) in these books, to which Abi Zur‘a 
ad se “ He who finds no admonition in the Word of God 

find none in these books. Have you heard that Malik 
b, Anas and Sufyan al-Thawsi and al-Awza‘l and the chief 
of the Imams wrote books like these on the subject of pass- 
ing thoughts (Abafardt) and diabolical suggestions and such 
things P But these (Sé#7s) are people who differ from the 
orthodox theologians : at one time they bring to our notice 
Harith al-Muhasibi and at another ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
Dubayli,‘ and sometimes it is Hatim al-Asamm (0b. A.H. 237) 
and sometimes Shaqiq (Balkhi).” Then Abii Zur‘a added, 
“ How swift men are to turn to heresy |’”* 

Another of al-Mubisibi’s contemporaries who con- 
demned his mystical teaching, because of the method he 
advocated of attaining to such knowledge, was Sari Sagati,° 
who deprecated a doctrine of Sifism which to him did not 


° Munkidb, p. 15. * Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis Ibis, p. 178. 

® Cf. Haji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zeein, Ul., p. 471. 

* A disciple of Abi Yazid al-Bistami. 

‘ op. cét., VIL, p. 215 ; Dhahabi, Mizés al-I'tidal, 1., p. 173 3 
Tha al-Jawzi, Talbir Ibkts, p. 177. 

* Cj. pp. 39 ff above. 
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pores ver on orthodox tradition, and res ines 
|-Junayd, “ If you begin by acquiring a know! 

of te seaditions Peat gist oe the fandamentl 
principles of the faith and the Sunna, and then become an 
ascetic and a devotee, you may hope to become an adept in 
the patie of Stim snd te become ‘ Sof L porpe but if 
you begin wit! tion godliness (4 and ecstasy, 
you will become preoccupied with them te the cacuon sf 
theology and the Sunna, and you will end by becoming an 
ecstatic (shafip) ot by going astray because of your ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of the faith and the Sunna, 
and the best thing for you is to return to exoteric knowledge 
(‘tlm al- xabir) and the books of traditions, for they form the 
root of which devotion and knowledge of God are the 
branches, and you have strengthened the branches before 
establishing the root, and it has been said that some were 
hindered from attainment (wxs#/) simply by neglecting what 
is fundamental—that is, the books of the traditions and the 
knowledgethat has been handed down to us,andthe Sunna— 
and if you have to return to the rudiments, it means that you 
have beendegraded from the station of those who are adepts, 
and you have had to descend from the ranks of the gnostics, 
and you have failed to attain to certainty and assured faith.” 
al-Junayd seems to have taken his uncle’s warning to heart, 
for he also ranged himself among al-Muhasibi’s critics, in 
respect especially of his critical works on the Mu‘tazilites, 
observing that the least of speculation on matters of 
dogmatic theology is that the heart loses its reverence for 
the Lord Most High, and when the heart loses its reverence 
it also loses its faith.” 

After al-Muhisibi’s death, the criticisms of the orthodox 
traditionists, and especially of the Hanbalites, continued to 
be directed against his writings and his disciples. Leo 
Africanus (al-Fasi) mentions briefly that al-Muhasibi’s 
followers were condemned by the Muslim lawyers,* and the 
comparative lack of references to his teaching points to 
continued hostility on the part of the orthodox and the with- 


: Et Talib, Qat ab Quit, IL, P. 158. 
birds, op. cit., U., p. 178. 
$ Be perittions LrAfiea Fi pas. 143. 
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drawal of his works from circulation. One of the most out- 
standing of these critics was Ibn al-Jawzi of Baghdad (ob. 
§97/ 1200), a bigoted Hanbalite, who quotes with eer 
Ahmad b. Hanbal’s attitude towards Mubasibi, and also that 
of Abu Zur‘a, and adds that Abi ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Sulami 
(0b, 412 /1021) of Nishapiir stated that the first of the mystics 
to discuss the states and stations of the Siff Path in his 
country were Dhu’l-Niin al-Misri and Sulayman al-Darani 
and Ahmad b. Abi’-l Hawwari and Abii Yazid and Sahl 
(Tustari), and these, Ibn al-Jawzi notes, were all heretics, 
who were rejected and driven into exile, and so, too, al- 
Sulami stated that because Harith al-Muhasibi discussed 
questions of Aa/dm and the Divine attributes, he was driven 
out by Abmad b, Hanbal and forced to remain in retirement 
until his death. Ibn al-Jawzi further criticises al-Muhasibi 
for his teaching on the ene overty to wealth and 
for his view that ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b, “Awf, a wealthy Com- 
ion of the Prophet, would be hindered by his wealth from 
astening to Paradise in the hereafter. Ibn al-Jawzi con- 
siders that this view of wealth and its drawbacks is contrary 
to the Shari‘a and is unreasonable, shewing a lack of know- 
ledge on al-Muhasibi’s past, and, bangsae opposed to the 
teaching of the Prophet and Ibn Hanbal, it comes near to 
being sinful. Ibn al-Jawzi expresses astonishment that al- 
Ghazali should have co: it. He proceeds to question 
the authenticity of the traditions on which al-Mubasibi bases 
his $afi teachings, and himself quotes the example of 
Abraham and Sufyan al-Thawri, who were possessors of 
wealth. Ibn al-Jawzi’s criticisms of the Sifis generally also 
contain statements which may well be directed against 
al-Muhasibi among others—+.g., what he has to say of 
Hadal, the indwelling the human by the Divine (¢f. p. 250 
above) which suggested the Christian doctrine of the 
taeuenaeien and of the contemplation of God in this 
Among the critics of al-Muhasibi was also Ibn Taymiya 
(ob. 728 /1328), another devoted follower of Ibn Hanbal, and 
an intolerant opponent of both Siifism and scholasticism, 


1 Talbis Iblis (Némis), pp. 177 ff, 187 §-, 282 ff. Cf. pp. 244 ff. 
above. 
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who aimed at freeing Islim from al) heresies and forms of 
corruption.* 

The great historian Muhammad b. Qaymaz al-Dhahabi 
(ob. 748/1348), himself a Shafi‘ite, though he gives a full 
account of the criticisms made by Ibn Hanbal and Aba 
Zur‘a, does not hesitate to quote the account of al-Muhisibi 

iven by Ibn al-‘Arabi (ob. 341 /855) in the Tabagat al-Nussdk 
(Classes of Ascetics), where the author states that al-Mu- 
hasibi was recognised as an authority on tradition and juris- 
ptudence and the history of the ascetics ; but Dhahabi notes 
that al-Muhdsibi discussed questions of “ pronunciation” 
(lafz)* and faith (iman) (cf. pp. 182 ff above) and whether God 
speaks “ with a voice ” Ghiin Allah bisawt), in accordance 
with the tradition “ When God spoke by way of revelation, 
the inhabitants of Paradise heard His voice.”*® Writing else- 
where, Dhahabi definitely takes the side of al-Muhasibi. 
After referring to the criticismof Abi Zur‘a, he says, “Where 
is the like of al-Harith to be found? What if Abi Zur‘a had 
seen the works of the later (Sef) writers such as the Oat (al- 
Qulib) of Abi Talib (al- , Ob. 386 '996), and what book 
is to be compared with the Ost? What if he had seen the 
Babjat al-Asrar of Ibn Jahdam (0b. 404 /1023) and the Haga’~ 
ig al-Tafsir of al-Sulami and the many references (to al- 
Muhisibi) in the Ida’ ? What if he had seen the Ghurriyat 
(Gi zalibi farig al-Hagg) of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kilani (ob. 561 / 
1166)? What if he had seen the Fus#s al-Hikam and the 
Futabat al-Makkiya? Yes, when Harith was the tongue of 
the people, at that time, there were contemporary with him 
a thousand Imaims in Hadith, amongst them the equals of 
Abmad b. Hanbal and Ibn Rahwiya, and in the time of 
traditionists such as Ibn al-Dakhmasi and Abi Shahana, al- 
Muhisibi was the Onto of the tics, as much as the author 
of the Fasag and Ibn Sab‘in (0b. 668 /1269). Weask God for 
forgiveness and pardon,” is Dhahabi’s conclusion, perhaps 

1 Cf. O'Leary, Arabic Thought and its Place in History, p. 206. 

* Tho Hanbal asserted that the very pronunciation of Qur'an was 
uncreated, and al-Mubasibi opposed view. dec F 

steps kh,” fol. 24a. al-Mubisibi developed his views on this 
subject in his “ Taweahhum,” fol. 1704. 

~~ a of Philosophy 20d Meccan Revelations of Ton al-‘Arabi (0b. 
8538/1240). 
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because of his hardihood in constituting himself a critic of 
the critics.” 

In the fourteenth century we find ‘Abd al-Rahim b. 
Husayn ‘Triqi (ob. 806/1404) attacking al-Muh4sibi through 
an anonymous supporter of his who opposed Abi Zur‘a’s 
ctiticisms of his works. ‘Iriqi admits that there is much good 
in Ibn Asad’s books and that he cites many authentic tra- 
ditions concerning the law of God, but he ventured to look 
into these matters according to that way (fariga) which could 
only be apprehended by those of penetrating insight, 
poncsed o! genius, with the gift of originality, and so fitted 
for the consideration of the inner reality of things, and this 
sent him back to the consideration of the traditions to which 
his understanding enabled him to attain. Commenting on 
Abi Zur‘a’s answer that those who could not find admoni- 
tion in the Word of God would find none in al-Mubasibi’s 
books, ‘Trigi adds that this would be because such a one 
would lack insight and his understanding would come short 
of attaining its object, for the Word of God, he said, 
“ watches over ” every book, and it is by its light that a man 
can distinguish truth from falsehood, and he who has not 
gained insight by the study of God’s Word will not be able 
to discriminate between what is wrong and what is sight 
and will not find any hel; admonition anywhere else 
“Iraqi gives examples of the lessons to be drawn from the 
Word of God, and goes on to state that in all matters relatin, 
to the faith, insight is gained only by this clear light derived 
from the sacred Book, and it is by accepting its moral warn- 
ings and admonitions that men pass from destruction to 
salvation in all the varied circumstances of life. “‘ There is 
no doubt,” ‘Iraqi states, “thatall things necessary tosalvation 
are found in the Word of God, either set forth plainly or by 
implication, for him who applies his heart to it and who 
listens thereto, and it is a ient witness for him who has 
no other source of guidance, to be found cither in the books 
of Ibn Asad or of anyone else.” Sar ok Yoon himself against 
the suggestion that he is hereby condemning other books 
of jurisprudence and tradition, by stating that if they are 
orthodox, i.e. based entirely on the Qur’an, then they are 

* Mizdn ab I'tidal, 1, p. 172. 
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to be praised. As for Aba Zur‘a’s remark that men were cager 
to pursue what was heretical, he obviously wished to deter 
the man who was upholding al-Mubisibi’s teaching from 
looking into these books, lest he should apply himself to 
what Hiarith adduced of the sayings of the heretics in order 
to contradict and refute them, for he who considered these 
sayings might come to agree with them, through his lack of 
unde. ing, and so ‘fall into heresy and error. He felt that 
Abii Zur‘a’s words on the subject of Sufyan and Malik in- 
volved no commendation of the books of al-Muhisibi, but 
of theirs, nor was Abu Zur‘a seeking to criticise the early 
theologians for the paucity of their writings, for those who 
lived nearest to the radiant light of revelation and the time 
of the Prophet felt less need for committing the Shati‘a to 
writing than those who came later and felt that it must be 

reserved by being written down. Now all this, observes 
‘Irdgi, does not mean that any other meaning is to be given 
to Abi Zur‘a’s words than that which they appear to mean, 
nor to read into them more than was in his mind, and any 
person whose heart is sound will see, he thinks, that the 
matter is as he himself has stated it to be. 

‘Iraqi proceeds to criticise Dhahabi for asking in his 
Mizan, “‘ Where is the equal of Harith ?” and for quoting in 
connection with his teaching the Proof of Islam, Abi Hamid 
al-Ghazali, and the Shaykh of Islam ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Kilani and then the saints as a whole and the gnostics 
generally, which he indicates by saying that Harith was the 
tongue of the people and the Qutb of the gnostics, as Ibn al- 
‘Arabi was. Would that I knew, says ‘Iraqi bitterly, what 
(fhis) Qutb of the gnostics did that was like the author of 
the Fusés and Ibn bin, for indeed he would have judged 
them both to be infidels and sinners, and it may be that both 
‘were infidels (as he would have thought) and that all the 
gnostics si . Perhaps, he reflects, Dhahabi was speaking 
in contempt, but none the less he thought fit to ask God for 
forgiveness and pardon, and ‘Iraqi hopes that Dhahabi may 
i be forgiven for what he said, and that he himself may 
be pardoned for what he has related and for enduring this 
speech from Dhahabi.* 

2 “ al-Ba‘ith ‘ala-l-Khalas,” fol. 185 7. 
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But al-Muhisibi’s personality was great enough to with- 
stand the attacks of his critics, and Es works sutvived in 
spite of the condemnation of the orthodox theologians ; they 
continued to be read and were sufficiently well known to be 
much quoted by later writers. His teaching was carried on by 
his pupils and disciples, many of whom became famous and 
influential teachers (cf. Chapter II]. above). al-Junayd, in 
particular, of whom Hujwisi says that “‘all Sifis unani- 
mously acknowledge his leadership,” though his orthodoxy 
led him to condemn al-Muhisibi’s dialectical methods, was 
responsible for transmitting much of his mystical teaching 
to later generations of Siifis, and, through al-Junayd, al-Mu- 
hasibi exercised a considerable influence on Junayd’s pupil 
and disciple, the great mystic Husayn b. Mansi a]-Hallaj 
(ob. 309/932), who accepted certain of his semi-Mu'tazilite 
views, made use of his methods and modelled his style on 
that of al-Mubisibi. He accepts al-Muhasibi’s views of 
knowledge as coming through tradition and reflection, and 
of that supernatural knowledge which is the gift of God and 
confirms, while it goes far beyond, the natural knowledge 
which can be acquired by human effort.’ He also lays stress, 
like al-Muhdsibi, on sincerity (sidq) as the final test of good- 
ness,? and he uses ghurba in the same sense as al-Muhasibi, 
representing the station of that one who is a stranger to this 
world and the next, becoming dissociated from phenomenal 
existence more and more completely as he enters into more 
intimate communion with the Divine.* The use of the term 
bulid to signify the infusion of the grace of God, the inter- 
penetration of the human with the Divine, for which al- 
Hallaj was criticised, had already been employed by al- 
Muhasibi with the same significance, as we have seen. al- 
Hallaj carried the doctrine so far as to hold that when the 
union between God and the soul was accomplished, the 
saint had the right to identify himself with God, since he 
knew himself to be deified by the Divine Spirit and to be 
the witness chosen by God to represent Him to the world, 
1 Tawasin, X., p. 25. Cf. La Passion @al-Hallaj, pp. 852 ff. 
ENE at ol 
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and so he declared to his generation, “If you do not 
recognise God, at least recognise His signs. I am that sign, 
Tam the Creative Truth (asa a ag) 

A reconciliation between the claims of tradition and 
reason was effected by Abu’]-~Hasan al-Ash‘ati es 324/935), 
who was a Mu‘tazilite for the first half of his life and then, 
like al-Muhasibi before him, used the dialectic of the 
Mu'tazilites to oppose their ing, and established a 
scholastic theology which, while rigidly orthodox in most 
tespects, rejected both the extreme literalism of the Hanbal- 
ites and the pure rationalism of the Mu‘tazilites, and so 
attained to a more reasonable faith. In this he was so plainly 
following in the steps of al-Muhasibi and his school that 
Shahrastani says that the Sifatiyya, among whom, as we have 
seen, he reckoned al-Muhisibi, were later called the Ash‘a- 
tiyya.? The Ash‘arites themselves considered al-Muhisibi 
to be their forerunner in this choice of the via media, and Abi 
‘Abdallah b. Khafif, himself an Ash‘arite theologian and 
mystic, contemporary with al-Hallaj, and founder of the 
Khafigyya order,’ instructed his followers to accept the 
seschitg of five Shaykhs and to cieeegats all others, and 
those five were Harith al-Mubisibi, al-Junayd, Abi Mu- 
hammad Ruwaym (0b. 303/915), Abu’l-‘Abbas b. ‘Ata (ab. 
310/922) and ‘Amr. b. ‘Uthman al-Makki (0b, 297/909), for 
their teaching was a combination of orthodox and mystical 
theology (‘i/m wa paga’iq), and they taught the observance 
of both the Siifi Way and the Shari‘a. All five were worthy 
of acceptance and imitation, and ‘Attar adds that the great 
Siifis reckoned Ibn Khafif himself as the sixth. The Khafifis 
were later reorganised by al-Kazarini (0b. 426/1034), and 
he accepted the teaching of three Shaykhs, Ibn Khafif, 
Hiarith al-Mubasibi and Abi ‘Amr b. ‘Ali? 

1 Cf. Tawasia, p. 134 and p. 250 above. For a te account of 
the teaching of al-Hallaj and its relation to that of al-Mubasibi ¢f. 
L. Massignon, La Passion Pal-Halldj, chapters xi. and xii. 

* Shahrastini, 2. fit Pp. 64, 65. Cf D. B. Macdonald, The Develop- 
mint of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory, p. 293. 

> Hujwitl, op. @t., pp. 247 f. Cf. E. Blochet, Essudes sur Pésottrisme, 


P- 175+ 
* Qushayri, Risdla, p. 15; ‘Atti, op, cit., L, p. 225. 
* Ibid. IL, pp. 291 #- 
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The Ash‘arite ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (0b. 429/1037) 
includes al-Mubasibi in a list of the orthodox scholastics, 
which comprises also ‘Abd Allah b, Sa‘id, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Makki, Karabisi and Qalanisi, who held the view that if 
aman believed, though he neglected the intellectual methods 
on which the foundations of the faith were based, he might 
hope for forgiveness, and this, too, was al-Baghdadi’s 
opinion.* 

The writets on Siifism who came after him, and the bio- 
gtaphers of the saints, were deeply impressed by al-Muha- 
sibi’s personality and his teaching. Among the earliest of 
these writers was Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami,a mystic of 
Nishapir, who esteemed al-Muhasibi highly as author and 
teacher, and quotes many of his sayings, and as al-Sulami 
himself held high rank as a biographer of the Sifis, his 
opinions were accepted as authoritative by later writers.” 

There is much in the writings of the philosopher and 
mystic Ibn Sind (Avicenna) (0b. 428 /1037) which suggests 
the influence of al-Muhisibi, for he distinguishes the ascetic 
(zabid), who renounces all connection with this present world, 

rom the devotee (‘dbid), who observes the exterior 
requirements of religion, and the gnostic Se who gives 
himself 8 wholly to meditation upon the Kingdom of God, 
seekii ¢ illumination of his soul by the Divine Light. 
So too, Ibn Sind holds that the first stage on the road to God 
is that of will (irdda), the stage of right intention; the second 
is that of self-discipline, in order to subordinate the camal 
soul to the rational soul, so that the imagination and intelli- 
gence shall be attracted to the higher and not to the lower. 
en comes the stage of the entire surrender of the soul to 
spiritual love, whence it passes to the continual contempla- 
tion of the Divine and to that intuitive knowledge which 
leads to union.’ In his Qasida on the Sou, Ibn Sina takes 
the view set forth by al-Muhasibi that the soul is a prisoner 
in this world, to which it has descended from its home in 
the world above. It is held captive, he says, by thick nets 
and a strong cage which keeps it, while in this world, from 
1 Uysal, pp. 254 ff. Cf. A. Wensinck, The Muslin 1355 
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secking its true heavenly sphere. Here it weeps in grief, but 
when stlast the veil is rased and it looks upon things hidden 
from mortal eyes, it is filled with joy, for the gnosis of that 
which is invisible has been granted to it and it can return 
again whence it came. It per iecen ees hard but purposive, 
that God sends it into this world, so that, having been 
Purified by what it suffers here, it may be fit to return again 
to tg 
The traditionist Abi Bakr al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (0d. 
463 /1071) mentions al-Muhasibi with ay and com- 
mends his books as very profitable, including those directed 
against the Mu‘tazilites and other heretics? Of the Sifi 
writers, the great Persian mystical author Abu’l-Hasan al- 
Jullabi al-Hujwiri (0b. 4468/1074), a native of Ghazna in 
hanistan, who trav widely and met many of the 
Safi khs, not only quotes al-Muhisibi’s teaching very 
freuen ly and bases much of his own upon it, but also 
cons his followers, the Muhisibis, as forming one of the 
ten approved sects of Siifism known in his time, all of whom, 
he stated, asserted the truth and belonged to the mass of 
orthodox Muslims. al-Muhisibi he describes as “a man 
of approved spiritual influence and mortified passions, 
versed in theo! ogy j isprudence and mysticism. He dis- 
coursed on det: tt from the world and unification, 
while his outward and inward dealings (with God) were 
beyond reproach.”* Hujwiti’s contemporary ‘Abd al-Katim 
al-Qushayri (ob. 465 /1075), a Shafi‘ite mystic of Nishipir 
and a disciple of Sulami, in his carefully conceived and 
carefully worked out treatise on the principles of Sifism, 
frequently cites al-Muhasibi’s teaching and bases his own 
upon it.t 
P nothize gteat writer on Siifism, Shihab al-Din Abi Hafs 
Subrawardi (ob. 632 /1234), regarded as the founder of the 
Suhrawardiyya order, who was for some time the chief 
Shaykh of the Sifis at Baghdad, in his chief work, dealing 
with the life of the mystic, elaborates a psychological theory 


} Thn Khallikao, L, p. 443; Ziyd Bey, Kharabat, I., pp. 283, 284. Cf. 
al-Mub4sibi, p. 117, and pp. 122 f. above. 
* Ta'rikb j, VILL, p. 211. * Kashf al-Mabjab, pp. 176 ff. 
* Risdla, pp. 46, 61, 101, 102, 167, etc. 
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very similar to that of al-Muhisibi, whose views on reason 
he incorporates, regarding it as a “ natural light whereby 
rape: foe ten thie asprin ep mene sgt 

luhasibi’s definition, and he also admits its limitations, and 
draws the same distinction between ‘i/m and ma‘rifa, He 
holds the same views on the lower soul (nafs) and the need 
for training it until it becomes subordinate to the higher 
soul (ra) He deals with the capital sins and the 
remedies for them, with prayer and the need for listening 
(istimda’) for the voice of God, and for a correspondence 
between the outward and the inward attitude of him who 
prays: “In body a man should look towards the gibla, in 
heart towards the Lord of the gibla,” and the 5] of the 
tongue should be in harmony with the feeling of the heart.* 
He gives teaching also on “ ”: * absence,” on 
the safety to be found in silence, of the need for meditation 
and self-examination, on the “stations ” and the “ states,” 
on trust and satisfaction and the close relation between 
pear? > love, ooo = hace he Gia) 

-1 sibi by name, ¢ also regards longing (s/ 
as 2 “branch” of which the root t love.* A atuds 4} 
Suhrawardi’s writings shews plainly that it is on al-Mu- 
hasibi’s teaching that he has based a great of his own 
tule of life for the ascetics and mystics of Islam. 

In the thirteenth century was founded the order of the 
Shadhiliyya, by Abu’l-Hasan al-Shadhili (ob. 656/1258), a 
Sufi who accepted the doctrines of al-Junayd and Nari and 
taught his disciples to devote their lives wholly to the 
setvice of God and to follow in the steps of the early Siifis. 
Among his followers were Taj al-Din b. ‘Ata Allah (0d. 
7 (2 309), the author of the Hikem al-‘Aj@ iyya, and Abu’l- 
‘Abbas al-Mursi (ob. 686/1287), and it is evident that al- 
Muhisibi’s writings were known and approved by them, 
for Shar‘ani (Shar“awi) related that Ibn ‘Ata Allah was one 
day reading the book of the Rs‘éye to Shaykh Abu’l-‘Abbis, 
and the latter said the book could be summed up in two 
phrases, “ Serve God according to knowledge, and never 

) ‘ Awirif al-Ma‘arif (margin Ifa’), IV., pp. 171 ff, 208 ff, 215. 

* Tbid., Iil., pp. 169 f. 

* Ibid., TV., pp. 245, 321 fi» 326, 331, 356 f 
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be satisfied with yourself." It was 2 member of this order, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Saldm al-Sulami (Magdist) (0b. 660 
1262), who wrote a summary of it called Hal! Magdsid al- 
Rs‘dya,? and other later members of this order who re- 
pieerip led Pee of the Bi oy vine ot ‘Abbad Rundi 

. 7996/1394) atriiq Burniisi (0b. 899/1494). 

In the fourteenth century “ARE Ase '3 (ob. 768] 
1367), a Shafi‘ite scholar, interested in history and literature 
as well as philosophy and mystical theology, refers to al- 
Muhisibi as “ a fount of wisdom, a leader of the Safi Path, 
the tongue of Truth,” and elsewhere quotes his teaching 
on otherworldliness and the preference of poverty to wealth, 
giving it at considerable 7 

We find also the Shafitite lawyer of Damascus, Taj al- 
Din al-Subki (0d. 77 /1370), stating that most of the Sifatiyy2 
scholastic theologians (mséakallimin) traced their origin to 
al-Mubsibi or derived their teaching from him, and he him- 
self expresses the opinion that his books ate very profitable. 
al-Subki discusses the question of Ibn Hanbal’s hostility to 
al-Mubhasibi and observes that no doubt it is better to i 
from speculation when there is no need for it, since unneces- 

ary speculation is liable to lead to heresy, but states his own 
opinion that Harith indulged in Aasém only where it was 
necessary for his purpose. al-Subki also refers to the com- 
ments of the Imam al-Haramayn, Abi’l-Ma‘ali al-Juwayni 
(478 /1085), the Ash‘azite theologian of Nishapiir, who, in 
discussing the nature of the reason, stated that no one of the 
theologians had gone so carefully into the matter as Harith 
al-Muhasibi, oted his definition of reason. The 
Im4m accepted al-Muhsibi’s statement of the matter as 
being sound and in accordance with the facts, al-Subki in- 
sists that such approval on the part of the Imam al-Haramayn 
did not commit him to any statement of naturalist philosophy 
(jaba’i‘) or any of the assertions of the philosophers, his idea 
was only to gain some enlightenment for his Book of Demon- 
stration. al-Subki considers the most authentic account of 


1 Tobagat al-Ksbra, U., p. 18. 

2 Subki, Tab. al-Shafnya, V., p. 103 ; Berlin 2812. 

9“ Mira al-Janin,” fol. 1434; Nash al-Mapdsin, I., pp. 382 f7.; 
Raw al-Ripafie, p. 15. Cf. “Nagi'ih,” fol. 4b. 
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Hiarith’s view to be that he considered the reason to be the 
light of a natural quality which is strengthened and increased 
by godliness, not light in the sense in which philosophers 
use the term.’ 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (0b. 852 /1449) includes al-Muhasibi 
in his great biography of traditionists, and the inclusion 
indicates his ce of al-Muhasibi’s orthodoxy. Com- 
menting on Ibn Hanbal’s advice to one of al-Muhisibi’s 
friends, Isma‘il b, Ishaq al-Sarraj (6. pp. 14 ff. above), not 
to associate with him, Ibn Hajar sts that the reason for 
this prohibition was that Ibn Hanbal knew that Ibn Ishaq 
came short of the station of al-Muhsibi and his disciples, 
for al-Muhasibi was in a rank to which not everyone could 
attain, and men should fear to aspire to a state the obliga- 
tions of which they might be unable to fulfil. Ibn Hajar, 
therefore, refuses to accept the view that Ibn Hanbal meant 
any condemnation of al-Muhasibi by his advice, and sug- 

ests that, on the contrary, he was thereby acknowledgii 
the ne degree of sanctity to which al-Muhasibi had 
i 2 


att 
 Tabagat al-Shafi'ine, M., pp. 39 ff. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


AL-MUHASIBI’S INFLUENCE ON AL-GHAZALI, BARHEBRAUS, 
‘THE SPANISH MYSTICS, JEWISH MYSTICISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCHOLASTICISM 


By far the greatest of those who were influenced by al- 
Mubisibi, and the one upon whom he had the greatest 
influence, was Abi Hamid Muhammad al-Tisi al-Ghazali 
(ob. 505 /1111), known as the Proof of Islam and the Orna- 
ment of the Faith, a pupil of the Imam al-Haramayn,' Highly 
esteemed by his cont raries as a scholar, teacher and 
theologian, he boone te dominant influence in Muslim 
scholastic, and he is still, at the present time, one of the most 
widely read of Muslim authors, as evidenced by the fact that 
his works are constantly being edited or reissued. Ghazali, 
in his chief work, the great Ipya’ ‘Ulam al-Din (The Revivi- 
fication of the Religious Sciences), and in others of his 
‘writings, was concerned to combine a modified and ortho- 
dox Sifism with Sunni theology, as al-Mubasibi had done 
before him, and his works bear witness to the profound 
influence of al-Muhasibi upon his doctrines. He himself 
admits his indebtedness to al-Muhasibi, whose writings he 
studied, together with those of Abi Talib al-Makki, al- 
Junayd, Shibli and Abi Yazid Bistimi, as representing the 
teal doctrines of Sifism.? Elsewhere he states that al-Mu- 
hasibi was the savant (Aabr) of the nation in his knowledge 
of religious practice and excelled all others in his teaching on 
the errors of the self, and on sins of action and delusions in 
tegard to Yaa works, and his words, Ghazili notes, were 
worthy of attention, because what he said was based upon 
his own experience.* 

Ghazili’s eschatological teaching, as set forth in his a/- 

* For a full account of his life and writings ¢f. Subki, Tab. ab-Shafi'- 


ia, TV., pp, 101-182; A. Palacios, Algazel dogmatita, i, ascetica ; 
Hf Ginche Uber Ghagzali’s Lebea und Werke ; Sayyid Murtida, Ishaf 
ab-Séda, 
* Munkidb mis al-Dalél, p. 20. * Ifa’, TIL, p. 229. 
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Durrat al-Fakbira, shews a close resemblance to that of al- 
Muhasibl in the Ba‘th »a’/-Nushir and the Kitab al-Tawablum, 
and passage after passage appears to have been based on the 
Fe ori which gives of hi experi 
In the account which he gi is own religious i- 
ence, Ghazali says of himself that he Dees iy aoting 
mankind differ in regard to their faith and the religious sects 
into which they are divided, and how the distinctions of 
these different systems are like a deep sea in which many are 
submetged and few escape, and each sect asserts that it is 
the means by which men are Jed to salvation. From his youth 
up, Ghazali says that he has questioned the beliefs of each 
sect and scrutinised the details of each doctrine, in order to 
distinguish truth from error and to separate what is orthodox 
from what is heretical. Having considered the different 
classes of thinkers, he found few who were sincere 
them, and it appeared to him that what he most desired i 
the bliss of the hereafter could be attained only by acaioas 
(tagwa) and restraint of self-will, and that the tal 
principle on which this way of life was based was detachment 
of the earth from thisworld, In the $ifis he found therightly 
ided leaders on the road to God, those to whom light had 
Bean given, whose manner of life had been based on that of 
the het.? It is clear that al-Muhasibi’s account of his 
conversion (¢f. pp. 18 ff. above) has formed the model for 
Ghazali, who has employed the same phrases to describe 
his own spiritual difficulties and experiences. In his hatin J 
on the teligious life, ascetical, devotional and mystic 
wit ertlagiegs tad Capua shat oo oly ogtieed 
ile ing, ing what was only su 
by y acNbsib into a much fuller system uF ee stical 
logy. 
His psychological ideas nd closely to those of 
al-Muhasibi. It is the heart which enables man to attain to 


* Cf. al-Darrat al-Fakbire, pp. 49, 4%, 551 36 57, 39-64, 67, 68, 71 fa 
p 81, OT, 1 105, wa i-Nushir, » IgG, 197%, 
79, 81; 91, 98 fF with “al-Be‘th wa’l-Nushir,” fols 97%, 
roth, 1996, 2008, 2014, 2026, and “‘ Kitab al-Tawwahum,” 54a, 
Ts 
* Munkidb, pp. « f. This work shews that Ghazali had made a close 
study of alMebisiots “ Nas@ib.” 
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knowledge of God and to draw near to Him. It is the heatt 
which rejoices in proximity to God and, hea pone 
ee are ae een oh wee led and 
corrupted, brings him to misery. “ Comprehending know- 
ledge of the heart and of the real nature of its qualities is the 
root of religion and the foundation of the Way of those who 
seek God." Elsewhere, Ghazili, after relating a legend 
given by al-Muhisibi in this connection, quotes his state- 
ment that “God only requires their hearts from His serv- 
ants.” He also writes of the “eye” of the heart.* Of the 
origin of the Reason Ghazili gives the tradition related by 
al-Mubasibi, and also his definition of it. Reason, he says 
elsewhere, is the guide of the individual believer to enable 
him to know the truth, that which is in conformity with the 
Qur’an and the Sunna. Reason is the sense of sight by 
which man can secure assurance, but he emphasises the fact, 
as al-Muhisibi had done, that reason alone cannot lead the 
believer to God or form the foundation of a real penta 
of Him.’ Ghazali’s theory of knowledge, while more fully 
developed than that of al-Muhisibi, resembles it very 
closely in its essentials. He also distinguishes between types 
of knowledge-—the knowledge which comes from the reve- 
lation made by God to the prophets, which is found in the 
Shari‘a, and that which comes through the use of the 
reason-—and he lays the same stress as his predecessor on 
the use of reflection, and quotes the same tradition to the 
effect that to reflect for one hour is better than to perform 
acts of piety for sixty years.° But he teaches also that there is 
a knowledge of God which comes not from the revelation 
iven aforetime to the prophets and given by them to others, 
t is a direct enlightening of the heart of the saints, those 
who have been purified to receive it. “ When God controls 


. , OL, p. 2. Cf. also Munkidb, pp. 26, 27. Cf. pp. 87, 89 above. 
i. Wesiaphr Dues, > 134. Of." Riga? fol. ore Hd above. 
* Risdlat al-Ladumniyya, p. 12. 
4 , IL, p. 4; 1., pp. 74, 75. Cf. “ Nesa‘ih,” fol. 165; “* Mus- 
id,” fol. r. Cf. p. 93 above. 
® Kitab al-Igtijad, P23 Minbdj, ii; Munkidb, p. 27. Cf. 
“Ri'aya,” fol, 2343 * Kdib see tie: Tor snd acd pe. He apaly 
Risdlat al-Ladunniyya, chapter iii. ; 2 1V., p. 361. Cf. pp. 99 F. 
above. Iya’, TIL. p. 14. Cf. “ Kitab al-‘Ilm,” chapters iv., v. 
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the heart of His servant, He bestows His mercy upon him 
and his heart is enlightened and his breast is filled with joy 
and the mysteries of the invisible world are revealed to him, 
and the veil of heedlessness, by the loving-kindness of God, 
is taken from his heart and the inner meaning of the Divine 
Truth is made perfect therein.”* 

The different divisions of the Ibyd’ set forth a rule of life 
which begins with a statement of what is due to God, in 
repeated bangle accion beeper dae ie 
to traditional customs, which represent the “ actions of the 
members,” and in this Ghazali quotes and upholds al- 
Muhisibi’s views, and goes on to the “actions of the 
heart,” those which are pernicious and require ascetic dis- 
cipline as their antidote, and those which are wholesome, 

representing the virtues acquired by the help of God, which 
make the soul fit to receive the mystic states and to attain the 
rank of the saints, and, to Ghazili also, these are the lovers 
of God who enter into fellowship and union with Him. 
Hare Eon these subjects are dealt with by al-Mubasibi 
in the “ Ri‘aya ” and his other works, and Ghazali follows 
his predecessor’s treatment of them to a great extent. He 
also divides sins into those of the servant against God alone 
and those which offend against his fellow-servants, and he 
classifies sins free as either mortal or venial. He holds, 
like al-Muhasibi, that a venial sin may become mortal, and 
the chief causes of this are contumacy and stubborn persist- 
ence, and states that there is no venial sin combined with 

contumacy and no mortal sin if forgiveness is asked for it.* 
‘There is a considerable resemblance between al-Mubhisibi’s 
classification of sins and Ghazili’s enumeration of the veils 
— Sledge icon preps 
temptation, and especially the temptations come 
from Satan, Ghazali says that first there is the idea entering 
into the mind (ébétir) because the heart has been off its 
the idea produces a desire for the thing suggested, 
pari Sieipag decision of the heart in favour of what is 


fog TH, 6; Jawdbir, Mian, &. “ Adib al- 
sib aod pp xf hore Ba 
“Sipe 1s Thy 15+ 150 ff. 

> PP *. fy 28 Cg 151 ff above, 
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suggested, and this leads to the intention and purpose to do 
the thing, and finally the thing is done ; the original sugges- 
tion is it leads to evil, and this can be checked at the start, 
and the occurrence of it is not sin in itself if it is not allowed 
to proceed as far as action.’ 

Ghazall’s list of capital sins includes lust and hypocrisy 
as the chief sources of the sins of the “members” and the 
heart, and he goes on to deal with anger, hatred, jealou: y 
sins of the tongue, worldliness, love of wealth, avarice, pride 
and self-conceit and self-delusion. Hypocrisy he considers 
to be the hidden lust of the self, more harmful than the lusts 
of the body ;? it is a form of polytheism, and he also com- 
pates it to the creeping of the ant in its insidiousness, and 
fepeats much of al-Muhiasibi’s teaching, referring to him by 
name.? The cure for eta? Actues Ghazali advocates is 
single-mindedness towards . “It is,” he said, “ that 
all your works be done for the sake of God Most High, 
your heart not resting content with the praise of people nor 
despairing on account of their censure. Know that hypocrisy 
arises from exalting mankind, and the remedy is that you 
should regard them as forced to labour under the decree 
of God, and reckon them as inanimate objects in their in- 
ability to attain to satisfaction or misery, so that you may 
escape from by isy on their account.”* 

Ghazali deals at considerable tength with pride in its 
different forms, including self-conceit_(‘xb), in connection 
with which he quotes the tradition of ‘A’isha b wipeer also by 
al-Muhisibi, and reproduces his teaching on the evil effects 
of this sin and s in the same way of its different types 
—spiritual pride, for which he gives the same tradition of 
David as an le, pride in the body and pride in the 
intellect. Pride of bixth and pride in possessions is included, 
and Ghazali gives the same story of Abii Dharr and the 
Prophet. Speaking of pride in the form of arrogance (éibr), 


1 Ita’ HLL, p. 25. Cf. p. 126 above. 
, Ga sabi ‘exching that hypocrisy is always desire, “* Ri'- 
diye,” . 


* Ia’, HL. pp. 264, 265, 275 f. Cf. pp. 132 ff. 2bove. 
« Apabd |Walad, p. 68. Cf. Ubya? MUL, pp. 237, 268 and pp. 161 ff. 


above. 
* Iga’, OL, pp. 318 §- C/- pp. 136 ff above. 
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Ghazali relates the tradition of Abi Hurayra, on the exclu- 
sive claim of God to greatness and majesty, and also the 
tradition of the words ascribed to Christ that “as the seed 
ws in soft soil, so wisdom dwells in the humble heart.” 
hazali, like al-Muhasibi, teaches that arrogance may be 
directed towards God or one’s fellow-creatures, and that the 
arrogant man is lacking in true knowledge of his relation to 
his Lord. Here Ghazali gives Wahb’s parable of the rain, 
and shews how knowl strengthens the nigga aman 
already possesses, and, if he is prone to pride, knowledge 
will make him B peoudet still, Ghazili’s remedies for pride are 
also those of al-Muhisibi, and he gives the story of the Out- 
cast of Israel, called by this name for his many sins, who 
sed by a pious _ wearing a boey ine the outcast, 
oping to merit by the proximity ¢ pious man, sat 
down beside him only to be rudely repulsed, dea 
the Lord sent a message by His prophet to say that He 
iores the sins of the outcast and had rejected the works 
of the righteous man. According to one account the turban 
‘was transferred to the head of the outcast, a legend given 
also by al-Muhasibi in this connection. This whole section 
on the different forms of pride is derived from al-Muhasibi’s 
teaching on these sins and their remedies.’ 

In regard to envy and jealousy Ghazali also points out 
this sin was responsible for the first sin in Heaven, that of 
Iblis, and the first on earth, that of Adam, and for the sin of 
his son (Cain). Dealing with emulation, Ghazili holds that 
it may be directed towards when its motive is the love 
of God, and towards evil when it is actuated by love of this 
world,” In condemnation of avarice (bukb/) Ghazali quotes 
ee en es ee of the 
Ka‘ba and his conversation wi ¢ Prophet. It is inter- 
esting to note that the commentator ‘Iraqi regards this 
tradition as unauthentic.? In condemning love of wealth and 
geserting the oo pen Pn poverty, Ghazali frankly admits 
his indebtedness to al-Muhasibi and inserts a long section 

* Iya’, UL, pp. 290 ff, 300 f.; Mankidh, p. 34. Cf. “ Rivdya,” 
OF perils pp. 69 fi 1678. stove. 
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from his “Wagaya (Nasa’ih),” and it is to this of 
Ghazall’s ing and his acceptance of al-Muhisibi’s 
views that Ibn al-Jawzi takes exception. Ghazali maintains 
al-Muhisibi’s view that poverty is always better than wealth, 
whatever may be the motive for amassing wealth, and what- 
ever the manner in which it is t.? 

Ghazili follows al-Mubdsibi in his view of the sins of the 

tongue, and, like him, states that of all the membets of the 

ly it is most prone to sin. He quotes the same traditions 
of the Pro, het in regard to the danger of the tongue and the 
safety of silence, and of Ibn Mas‘iid, and gives much the same 
list of sins for which the tongue is responsible.* Ghazali 
finally treats of the sin of self-delusion, which attacks the 
self-righteous and those who mistake the outward observ- 
ance of religion for the inward reality.* 

When he turns to these things which make for salvation 
from these sins, the way of purgation and illumination which 
will lead ultimately to the unitive life, Ghazal begins with 
tepentance as the first step on the way and res his 
teaching with the same traditions as al-Mubdsibi. Repent- 
ance is due to the conviction that sin is dangerous to the 
salvation of the soul, and it gives rise to contrition over what 
is past, and the purpose to abandon sin in the present, to 

1 expiation for evil done and to amend life in the 
future, and this means a minute examination of the past life 
and a sutvey of the inner life from day to day.* In regard to 
the mortification of sins in general and of particular sins, 
Ghazali advocates the same temedies as aime h Tepe 
special stress on asceticism erty and the et’s 
preference of poverty. The true pas he who aheraiocs 
the lesser good for the sake of the © Like al-Mu- 
hiasibi, Ghazali advocates the virtues of dependence on God 
and trust in Him, which arise from faith, for, like al- 
Mubisibi, Ghazali holds that faith must bear fruit in action, 
and faith in God as the Sole Cause and Provider, on Whose 


1 Ibya’, ILL. pp. 229 ff. Cf. “ Wasiy’,” fols. 4b 7. 
s Pe IL, pp. 93 f- Cf. 146 f. above. 

Ibid., U0., pp. 334 8. Cf. “ Ri'aya,” fols. 122b ff 
Ibid. TV., pp. 11, 12. Cf. pp. 151 ff. above. 
Ibid, pp. 187 ff. Cf. pp. 171 ff. above. 
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wer all things depend, will lead to complete reliance on 
i and abandonment of the personal will to His Will, 
which is complete trust (ta/piz 
Of the virtue of hope, which arises from trust, Ghazali 
notes that in the traveller it has become a “station” and is 
established? With hope Ghazdli joins fear, for he who 
knows most of himself and his relation to his Lord feats 
most ; it is only godly fear that can burn up desire and lead 
the servant to those higher realms of the life lived close 
to his Lord, where there will be no place for either hope or 
fear, for these have reference to the future, and the believer, 
in communion with his Lord, has passed beyond both.* 
Ghazili also includes among the virtues patience, necessary 
in a world which is a place of trial, and trial greatest for the 
devoted soul, for it is God’s training whereby it may be 
perfected.‘ Gratitude Ghazili finds to be the complement 
of patience, the same quality displayed towards God’s bene- 
fits, the recognition of the Giver in His gifts. Ghazali gives 
a long account of the gifts of God and points out, like al- 
Muhasibi, that gratitude includes not only praise to God for 
His favours, but the right use of them.> 
Ghazali’s teaching, on the devotional side, also shews 2 
close resemblance to that of his great predecessor. He begins 
ris sy) Low Payers with the statement, “ acy differs from 
earthly) kings for all His unique majesty and greatness, in 
inspiring His creatures to ask and make their plea to Him, 
and He differs from the sultans (of this world) in opening 
the door and lifting the veil and giving leave to His servants 
to enter into confidential intercourse . . . and He does not 
limit Himself to ission, but He shews His x Hie 
inspiring desire for this and calling (His servant) to Him. 
And others, kings who are but creatures, do not freely grant 
a private audience exceptafter the offer of gi and bribery.”* 
A comparison with al-Muhisibi’s teaching on personal 


2 Iya’, TV., pp. 211 f-, 223 §. Cf. pp. 185 F above. 
* Ibid., p. 2 PP Gr Ae pr lls ey 

* Ibid. p. 135. Cf. pp. 188 f. above. 

“ Ihid., pp. $5 f., 60 J. Cf. pp. 174, 175 above. 

§ Ibid, PP. 71, 72, 73- Cf. pp. 194 f. above. 

© Ibid, L, p. 169. 
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ol te 


In his section on the Excellence of Humility, Ghazali gives 
the same example of awe and reverence on the part of those 
who were about to enter upon prayer.” Again Ghazili says, 
“ Worship (‘thdda) is an outward form, sch is prescribed 
by the Law, and we show our devotion to God by observi 
it, but its spirit and inner life are humility and intention an 
presence of the heart and single-minded sincerity (/kb/és) ”; 
and he goes on to describe the conditions necessary for these 
inward “‘ acts ” of the heart. “The presence of the heart,” 
writes Ghazali, “is the essence of prayer,” and by the 
presence of the heart he means its freedom from all else 


except attention to that in which it is ed ; and again, 
“*-Your heart is present when you come before some great 
man, who has no (real) to harm or benefit you. So 


when it is not present during your communion with the 
King of kings, in Whose hand are the Kingdom and the 
Power, with Whom it rests to send prosperity or adversity, 
do not imagine that the cause is ip bags but the weakness 
of your faith.”* “Presence” of the heart is secured by 
cutting off all distractions and all thought save of Him Who 
is worshipped, “for he who loves anything is constantly 
remembering it, and inevitably the remembrance of what is 
loved takes possession of the heart, and therefore you see 
that a man whose love is set on another than God has no 
ayer free from idle thoughts.”* “Let the face of your 
art,” says Ghazili, “be with the face of your body, and 
remember that as the face does not tum towards the direc- 
tion of the House (the Ka‘ba) except by turning away from 
everything else, so the heart does not turn towards God 
unless it has been emptied of all else.”* “ But when you can 
say,” he adds, “that my worship and my devotion, my 
living and my dying, belong to God, know that this is the 
state of one lost to himself and found unto his Lord.”* 


> Iya’, L, pp. 134, 135- 

* Jbid., pp. 142, 145, 157- Cf. p. 202 above, 
3 Ibid., p. 145. Cf. p. 207 above. 

* Ibid. p. 148. g p. 201 above. 

5 Ibid. p. 149. Gf. p. 21 above. 
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To Ghazili, too, the sincerity of the intention is all-im- 
portant, if the will is to be rightly directed in regard to the 
actions of the members or the heart, and he quotes al- 
MubisibI by name in this connection. He also defines 
intention as a desire for action for the sake of God or for 
the sake of this world ; it is, he says, the soul of action, while 
sincerity (sid) is that which guides a man to righteousness, 
and righteousness guides him to Paradise.” 

To the soul which has reached this stage, Ghazali 
teaches that gnosis is granted as the outflowing of the grace 
of God, for it has become purely receptive, not desirous, 
and God can now do all.? It is the stage of the lover of God, 
and to Ghazili also, God’s love precedes that of His servant, 
for it is God’s love for him that draws his servant neat to 
Himself, so that his qualities may be changed and he may 
become Godlike.? Of the signs of the servant’s love to his 
Lord, Ghazali says that the abandons what he desires 
for that which the Beloved desires and he finds no joy in 
aught but Him.‘ He notes, too, that he whose heart is 

sessed by the love of God loves all that He has cteated 
ea Pp. 238 above). It is the mark of love to God that the 
lover seeks the fellowship (wns) of his Lord and intimate 
intercourse alone with the Beloved, and here Ghazali follows 
closely the teaching of 2l-Muhisibi given in the Hiya, con- 
ceming the fellowship with God which means detachment 
from men, using al-Muhisibi’s very words and phrases, and 
employing the same illustrations and quoting the same 
authorities—+.g., Ibrahim b. Adham, the prophet David, 
Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya, ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd and the 
Christian monk—and giving as his own al-Muhisibi’s 
definition of fellowship (¢f. pp. 228 ff. above).* 

Included the si; love is satisfaction (riga”), and 
on this subject Ghazili also states that God sends affliction 
to those whom He loves, and if they bear it patiently they 


1 Iba, 1V., pp. 309 f/., 326, 330. Cf. pp. 106 ff. above and “ Hilya,” 
1 Maha al Anwar, 6 5 Toye’ 6 
is > PP. 552 565 IV., pp. 267, 275, 276. 
- tg IV., pp. 271, 282. Cf. pp. 236, 249, Prove 
. » Pp. 284. Le 238 above. 
* Ibid., p. 291. Cf. “* Hilya,” fols. 2416 ff. 
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are favoured, but if they meet it with satisfaction they are 

led out as the chosen of God (¢f. p. 232 above). The 
true lover’s will is the Will of the Beloved, and even though 
he be cast into Hell-fire, if that be God’s Will, he is satished 
therein.’ Love and fellowship mean contemplation, for God 
lifts the veil from the heart of His lover, so that he may 
contemplate Him in his heart and may rejoice in the Vision 
of his Lord, for to co: late God is the desire of His 
saints in this world and the next, and fellowship is the 
rejoicing of the heart in the contemplation of the Divine 
Beauty, and satisfaction is the cause of continual con- 
templation.* 

It is to these lovers that union is granted, and again 
Ghazali brings forward al-Mubisibi’s teaching on the 
subject and repeats the tradition of the Word of God to 
David concerning those who are “ spiritualised.”* They are 
those, he says, whom God has cleansed from all defilement, 
so that nothing may remain in them but Himself, those whom 
He indwells completely, that they may adore none but Him.‘ 
They ate those who have attained, the wdsilan, who lose 
themselves in God and are conscious that they are one with 
Him ;° and of those who are living the unitive life in God 
Ghazali writes, “ Praise be to God Who hath consumed the 
hearts of His saints in the fire of His love and hath taken 
captive their thoughts and their spirits in longing to meet 
with Him and to look upon Him and hath fixed their sight 
and their insight upon the Vision of the beauty of His 

resence, until by the inbreathing of the spirit of union, they 
ave been rapt beyond themselves . . . and they see nought 
like unto Him among things visible or invisible, and they are 
mindful of nought in the two worlds save Him alone. Their 
longing is only for that which is to be found in His presence, 
their going to and from is round about Him alone. For 
from Him is all that they hear, and it is to Hin thee they ae 
heed, since He hath closed their eyes to all but Him ath 
made them deaf to all words save His. These are they whom 


® Iya’, IV.. pp. 2975 Cf pp. 239 ff. above. 
* Ihid., pp. a > @ 244 ff. above. 

* Ibid., p. 295. Cf. p. 249 above. 

* Munkidb, p. 34. © Misbkat al-Anwar, p. 56. 
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God sath ealled to (be: Hi seins who are His and His 
ne.” 

It was al-Mubasibi who laid the foundations on which 
Ghazali has built up the mighty structure of his teaching, 
al-Mubisibi who originated, while Ghazali, out of his own 
genius and greater knowledge, has developed and added, 
and so brought to perfection his own doctrine of the religious 
life, lived Godward and manward. 

Through Ghaziali, whose influence has been coextensive 
with the world of Islam, whose books have been read and 
studied from West Africa to Oceania, the doctrines which 
al-Muhisibi had set forth before him, out of which he 
developed his own, had a far-reaching effect, both in East 
and West. Barhebreus (ob. a.p. 1286), a Jacobite Christian 
of eae origin, one of the most eminent men of his Church 

nation, who wrote wi on many subjects, tumed to 
mysticism, as al-Muhisibi and Ghazali had done before him, 
and of his two mystical works, the Etbikon and the Book of 
the Dove, the former appeats to be in the main modelled on 
Ghazili’s Ifya’, in regard to both the arrangement of the 
contents and the actual contents themselves ;* but the 
doctrines in which the teaching of Barhebreus most closely 
resembles Ghazali are those which the latter had, in his tura, 
derived from al-Muhasibi, and since Bathebreus was as 
proficient in Arabic as in Syriac and visited Baghdad several 
times, there is no reason why he should not have read al- 
Muhisibi’s works for himself, in addition to those of 
Ghazili. In his classification of sins, on the causes which 
make venial sins mortal, in his ing on and 
the remedies for sins, for he also takes al-Muhasibi’s view 
that sin is due to the sickness of the soul, for which a 
“ medicine ” can be found, the Evbikon follows much of the 
teaching of al-Muhasibi,’ as also in the emphasis laid on sins 
of the tongue and the valuc of silence.* it Barhebraus 
has to say of the types of natural knowledge, and that super- 
natural knowledge which is gnosis, is very similar to al- 
1 Iga’, IL, p. 236. Cf. IV., p. 281 and pp. 243 J. above. 
* Cf. Bathebreus, Book of the Dove, Introduction. 
 Edtiken, TV., p. 43 1V-s pp. 4, $3 1V-. Bp. 4, 5+ 
bid, TIL, p. 15 5 book of the Dove, TI, p- 1. 
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Muhisibi’s teaching, though very probably derived through 
Ghazili, where he says, e., Ft ND man whose mind has been 
captivated by the desire of his Lord can further be captivated 
by the desire of anything in this world. For nobody who 
has found God will not wholly forget this world.”* 

To Barhebreus, also, knowledge is synonymous with 
love; He Who is known is the 2 “ The love of 
God,” writes Barhebreus, “is augmented in the soul when 
man is strengthened in his state of abstention (wara‘), when 
he meditates upon the wonderful works of the Creator, 
when his mind beholds the Divine power that tes the 
universe . . . hating every desire, seeking desiring the 
Good One alone . . . purifying its inner heart from all 
beside Him.”? And this turning away of the heart includes 
the renunciation of Paradise and its rewards ; the renuncia- 
tion of lovers is of those who, because they seek the Beloved 
alone, turn away their faces from all beside Him, for love 
is the fulfilment of the will of the Beloved.‘ Barhebreus 
follows al-Muhdsibi in his ing on longing, which, he 
says, necessarily follows love, and he uses st the same 
words as al-Muh4sibi, when he says, “ When the Beloved is 
absent and the lover remembers the image of His beauty, 
he longs to see Him”; and again he writes, “‘ The friend of 
God thirsts to see Him, longing after the time when he shall 
come and see His face.”* In his view, too, love leads to that 
contemplation which is the heart’s vision of the Beloved ; 
and it comes about by closing the aveaues of the senses, by 
opening up the heart to the Divine influence and withdraw- 
ing the veil from the inner senses.° The lover who is thus 
in contemplation of his Lord, says Bathebreus, is blind to 
all the beauties of the creatures and deaf to all human 
sounds (¢f. p. 243 above), for he has entered into union with 
the Belo: “When the mind becomes united with the 


1 Book of the Dove, IL., p. 6. Gf. al-Mubisibi, pp. 227 f. above. 
* Op. cit., Sentences 53, 96. 
, of the ‘Dove, Ul, p. 7. Cf. al-Mubasibl, p. 258 above. 
* Ibid, 1, p. $5 IL, p. 9, IV. p. 15. Cf. al-Mubasibi, pp. 346 7. 
* Ibid. IV. p. 9; IIL, p. 6. Cf. 2l-Mubisibi, pp. 242 ff. above. 
* Sentence 11. Cf pp. 244 ff. above. 
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d, it ascends from glory to glory, forgetting not only the 
ings of this world, but also itself, and in the light it sees 
i in the lbeness of (God, and then the merey, of tbe 

mystic is poured out over all, like the mercy of God.* 
Through Ghazili also, al-Muhasibi’s works most probably 
had an effect on Westen mysticista, and his in uence mi ht 
also have been exerted there by the direct study of his books, 
for there is evidence that his work was known in North 
Africa. Leo Africanus (al-Fasi, ob. A.p. 1494), the traveller, 
relates that in Fez he found certain learned men, “calling 
themselves aon Philosophers, reverenced bel err ry 
eople as s.” ‘These people, he says, ay eighty 
Lae after the Prophet, under the pasteles of al-Hasan b. 
Abi’l-Hasan of Basra (Hasan al-Basri), and a hundred years 
Jater al-Harith Ibn Asad was known as a doctor of this sect : 
he belonged to Baghdad and left volumes of writings, and 
i ah erty wi “a woe found to Pe at ape elray were 
condemne: ¢ Muslim jurisconsults. But eighty years 
later the pat ina to revive under a certain farce pro- 
fessor (Husayn b. Mansiir al-Hallaj), who secured many dis- 
ciples to whom he taught his doctrine, and was condemned 
with his followers to death. He wrote to the “ patriarch,” 
Leo eee and asked leave to mee pee the 
wyers, on his request being granted, put them to 
silence. The “ patriarch ” revoked the sentence and caused 
many colleges and monasteries to be erected (presumably for 
the ing and practice of Siifism). The sect, he says, 
flourished for about a hundted years, till the coming of the 
Meagels caused some to flee to Cairo and some to Arabia, 
and they were dispersed for twenty years, until Nizim al- 
Mulk (0b. 485/1092), who was addicted to the sect, so 
restored, erected and confirmed the same that, with the help 
of al-Ghazali, he reconciled the lawyers with the disciples 
of this sect, on condition that the lawyers should be called 
Conservers of the Prophet and the sectaries Reformers of 

same,” 
‘This statement by Leo Africanus in regard to the history 
1 Book of the Dove, UIl., p. 4. Cf. al-Mubasibi, pp. 248 ff. above. 

ie ied dl Affi, iS 43 ‘Gakioye Sexes, L, pp. 925 
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of the Sifis is a that al-Muhasibi and his works were 
well known in North Africa, and this is confirmed by the fact 
that several of the extant copies of al-Muhisibi’s works are 
in the Maghabi script.’ The ition which conquered 
Spain for Islam started from North Africa, and for long 
Andalusia was regarded as a province of North Africa and at 
first ruled from there, and later by Berber dynasties who were 
devoted adherents of religion and much given to the cult 
of the saints. Spain produced some great Sifi writers, and 
al-Muhasibi’s teaching, derived from a study of his own 
works or through Ghazali’s writings, may well have had an 
influence upon the mystics of Spain. The greatest of these 
Spanish Satis, Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (638 /1240),? makes 
the same distinction as al-Muhasibi between the rational 
of knowledge, which is the result of consideration, and the 
knowledge of hidden mysteries, which is above the sphere 
of reason, a knowledge which is the inbreathing of the 
Divine Spirit, given sare to the prophets and the saints, 
whereby they attain to all knowledge.’ He also teaches that 
when a man cleanses his heart, then the manifestations of God 
become clearer and more abundant in him, and the servant 
becomes neater to God than others and God becomes his 
hearing and his sight. “ When thou seest all thine actions 
to be His actions, and all His attributes to be thine attributes, 
and thine essence to be His essence, then, whithersoever ye 
turn, there is the Face of God.” Ibn al-‘Arabi, however, 
developed a theosophic theory of Being which was very far 
temoved from al: Mubasibi’s simple doctrine of the relation 
between creature and Creator. Yet Ibn al-‘Arabi, like that 
earlier Spanish mystic Abi Bakr Ibn Tufayl (0b. 581/1185), 
held, with al-Muhasibi, that the contemplative life must be 
translated into action, the mystic must give himself to a life 

1 “ Wasiya,” London, Or. 7900; “‘ Muriqaba,” “ Tawba” aod 
“ Nagi’ib,” Cairo, Tay., Shin 3. 

* For a full account of his life and teaching ¢f. von Kremer, Gestb, 
der herr. Tdeen, pp. 102 ff. Gf. also R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 


“ee Bp. 77-142, and D. B. Macdonald, Muskinr Theology, pp. 
26r ff. 


® Com on the Ipya’, VIL, p. 245. ; 
* Kitab al-Ajwiba (J.R.A.S., 1901), p. 809. Cf. al-Mubisibi, pp. 103, 
224, 251 above. 
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of active good, in relation both to God and man; he ht 
that “actions of the heart” must lead to, and direct ari 

the “ actions of the members.” It is possible, too, that 
al-‘Arabi’s eschatological writings may have owed somethi 

to al-Muhasibi’s swoaks on the same subjects. It is to be no’ 
that Dhahabi places Ibn al-‘Arabi and his fellow-townsman 
Tn Sab‘in (0b. 667/1269) side by side with al-Mubasibi in a 
list of representative Sufi writers, evidently considering 
that the latter had handed the torch on to the former." 

Muslim mysticism in Spain, at this period, was closely 
bound up with Jewish mysticism, and Poth affected it and 
was affected by it, for Jewish scholars in the East were 
influenced by the mystical writings of the Siifi teachers there 
and, in their turn, brought Muslim and Jewish learning from 
Baghdad to Spain, where it had its influence not only upon 
the Jewish mystics, but je Muslim mystics as well. al- 
Muhbisibi’s teaching, reinforced as it was by his frequent 
references to Jewish traditions and sources, no doubt was 
included in the Muslim writings which, for a period of some 
centuries, affected Jewish mysticism in the West. The 
Jewish fn apse Gabirol (Avicebron, ob. A.D. 1058), 
in his Fons Vita, taught the doctrine of a knowledge of the 
principle behind all phenomena, which was hidden from the 
ignorant and foolish, and revealed to that one who medi- 
tated on the Divine mysteries an illuminative wisdom, that 
which al-Muhisibi conceived of as ma‘rifa. Ibn Gabirdl 
taught also that the traveller must be inspired by a great and 
ardent love if he was to attain to that mystic gnosis.* 

There is much also in the teaching ce sous Maimonides 
of Cordova (0b. A.D. 1205), who had made a considerable 
study of Muslim learning, which is reminiscent of al- 
Muhisibi’s teaching—v.g., “It must be man’s aim, after 
having acquired the of God, to deliver himself 
up to Him, and to have his heart constantly filled with 
longing after Him. He accomplishes this ly by seclu- 
sion and retitement.”® Again he writes, “ If we pray with 
the motion of our lips and our face toward the wall and at 
the same time think of our business, if we read the Law with 

* Mixan al-‘ltidal, p. 173. * Op. cit. V., pp. 40-43: 
as * Guide for He Perplexed, pp yt, 387. ee 
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our tongue and do not think of what we are reading,” it 
is of no profit, Of the practice of the presence of God 
Maimonides writes,.““ When we have acquired a true know- 
ledge of God and rejoice in that knowledge in such a manner 
that whilst speaking with others or attending to our own 
needs, out mind is all that time with God; when we are with 
our heart constantly near God, even whilst our body is in the 
society of men—that is the state of the prophets.”* And of 
gnosis he writes, “Those who possess the knowledge of 
God and have their thoughts entirely directed to that know- 
ledge are, as it were, Seas in the light. When a man 
obtains a knowledge of God and rejoices in it, it is impossible 
that any kind of evil should befall him while he is with God 
and God with him. Those who have God dwelling in their 
hearts are not touched by any evil whatever.” Of the rever- 
ence due to God he writes, “‘ We do not sit, move and occupy 
ourselves when we are alone and at home in the same manner 
as we do in the presence of a great king—if we therefore 
desite to attain human ion and to be truly men of 
God, we must bear in mind that the great King that is over 
us and is always joined to us, is greater than any earthly 
king.” Of the contemplation which comes through gnosis 
he says, “‘ We look upon God by means of the light which 
He sends down to us.” 

It is the Zohar, the chief textbook of Jewish mysticism, 
compiled from many sources in the thirteenth century, 
which shews most plainly the influence of the Muslim 
mystics, and in this there ate many striking reflections of 
al-Muhisibi’s teaching—v.g., on the relation of heart and 
members, “ When a man wills to serve his Mastet, his desire 
is first generated in the heart, which is the basis and the 
active principle of the whole body. From thence the desire 
is diffused through all the members of the body, so that the 
desire of the rest of the members of the body and the desire 
of the heart unite into one whole and draw upon themselves 
the resplendence of the Divine Glory (the SheAinab) to reside 
with them. Such aman becomes himself, as it were, a portion 
of the Holy One. . Whosoever is of a willing heart may 

2 Op. 
* Op. cit., pp. 389, 391- 
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draw unto himself the Divine Glory.” There is a reminder 
of al-Muhasibi’s teaching in the Zoharic admonition to the 
sinner, “ Repent of thy sins. Reflect en these things and 
teturn to thy Master . . . reflect whether thou canst rely on 
the merits of thy forebears to protect thee.” There is also 
the idea in the Zohar that a man’s soul departs during sleep. 
“ Every night the Supreme Point absorbs in itself the souls 
of the righteous . . . for in the night man’s soul mounts up 
into heaven to gaze upon the mystery of the Divine Glory, 
each one according te its merits . . . and a man has then a 
foretaste of death.”* The Zobar teaches that it is through 
resistance to temptation and to the suggestions of the Evil 
One that the seeker attains to strength and righteousness. 
“Tf it were not for this Accuser, the righteous would not 
possess the supernal treasures of the world to come. Happy, 
therefore, are they who, coming into conflict with the 
Tempter, prevail against him, for through him will they 
attain bliss and all the good and desirable possessions of the 
world to come, and continuall papaiats from the Holy 
King." The Place of godly fear in worship is emphasised 
by the Zohar, “ Worship from fear is to bebe prized... 
but we should combine fear with love. After fear comes 
love, for he who worships out of love attaches himself to 
oe of the world to come.”* Ande 2 
Zohatic teaching on prayer e cont tive 
life which leads to gnosis zal union with the One very 
similar to that of al-Muhisibi. “ Happy is the portion of 
whoever can penetrate into the mysteries of his Master and 
become absorbed unto Him ... especially does a man 
achieve this when he offers up his prayer to his Master in 
intense devotion, his will then becoming as the flame in- 
separable from the coal. Whilst a man’s mouth and lips 
are moving, his heart and will must soar to the height of 
heights, so as to acknowledge the unity of the whole in 
virtue of the mystery of mysteries in which all ideas, ali wills, 


* Zobar, IV., p. 171. Cf. pp. 87 #7. above. 
2 Op. et., p. 174. Cf. p. 139 above ; “ Ri‘iys,” fols. ozs f. 
‘One Pc Ch al Ze. 8 above. 
. it. p. 63. Cf. al-l . 127, 128 al 
mi o. eit, By. p. 23431, p. 48. EF pp. 188 f., 238 ff. above. 
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and all thoughts find their goal, to wit, the mystery of the 
One, the Infinite” (Ex.Sof)2 According to the Zohatic teach- 
ing, also, there is provision made in Paradise for the children 

10 have died re their time, and for the purification of 
sinful souls by passing through the “ river of f 2” which 
corresponds to the fiery waves which al-Muhasibi describes 
as being below the bridge of Sirat ; and in the Zohar, too, the 
destroying angels are there. In the Zoharic judgment, also, 
a man’s deeds are weighed, and if the evil exceed the good 
he is condemned to torment.* 

Through Ghazali and possibly through Ibn al-‘Arabi, al- 
Muhisibi may well have had an indirect influence upon the 
Christian mystics, and in this respect, also, Jewish scholars 
acted as a link, for the Spanish and Provensal rabbis con- 
tributed to introduce the works of Muslim writers to the 
Christian West. It was especially in Lower Italy and Spain 
that the two came into contact. At Palermo, when, afer a 
hundred and thirty years of Muslim rule, Sicily fell into 
Norman hands in a.p. 1091, Arabic works were studied and 
translated by Christian scholars, while Toledo, in Spain, 
continued to be a centre of Muslim learning, even after 
the Christian conquest of A.D. 1085; the rich libraries of 
Arab culture became the resort of Western scholars, and 
Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo (4.p. 1130-1150), founded 
a school of translators there to translate from Arabic to 
Latin. Here, too, was founded the first European School 
of Oriental Studies in 1250, and within the next sixty years 
Arabic was being studied at Miramar, Paris, Louvain and 
Salamanca. < J 

St. Thomas Aquinas (od. a.p. 1274) made it his business 
to study the Arabic writers, and some of his devotional and 
mystical teaching bears the closest resemblance to that of al- 
Mubasibi, though it is most probable that al-Mubisibi’s 
doctrines reached him by way of Ghazili. Of worship and 
prayer St. Thomas writes, ““ We offer God a spiritual adora- 


3 Op. cit., IV., pp, 224, 225. Cf. al-Mubisibi, pp. 203 f 

" Op. ai, We pp. tig, 174. Cf. al-Mubasibi, Ba'th al-Nushir, 
“ Kitab al-Tawahhum.” For a study of the relation between 
Jewish and Islamic Mysticism ¢f. A. Bension, The Zobar is Moslem and 
Christian Spain. 
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tion, consisting in the internal devotion of the mind, and a 
bodily adoration, which consists in an exterior humbling of 
the body. In alll acts of oesiie Ua) that which is without 
is referred to that which is within as being of greater import ; 
it follows that exterior adoration is on account of 
interior adoration, in other words we exhibit signs of 
humility in our bodies in order to incite our affection to 
submit to God—p: ing from the sensible to the intelli- 
gible.”* Of man’s need of the Divine grace if he is to attain 
to gnosis and the love of God which will bring him to the 
sammum bonum, of the Vision of God, and of the limitations 
of the natural reason in its efforts to attain to spiritual truth, 
St. Thomas says, “ It is i sible for any created intellect 
to comprehend God”; antagsia: ““ We have a more perfect 
knowledge of God by grace than by natural reason.”* It is 
by the assistance of sanctifying grace also that man is 
enabled to love God, for ifying grace, he holds, is an 
effect in man of the Divine love, and it leads to the trans- 
formation and illumination of the natural reason by the 
Divine light, whereby the soul may look upon God. “ To 
so sublime 2 vision,” he writes, “ the created intellect needs 
to be raised by some kind of outpouring of the Divine 
gtace. . . . The disposition by which the created intellect is 
taised to the Vision of the Divine is rightly called the Light 
of glory.”* This supernatural light means that the soul 
becomes a participator in the tight of God, and is enabled 
to know and judge all pa ay “This light is a likeness of the 
Divine intellect—those who contemplate God (thereby) see 
all things and have all knowledge.’’* In this contemplation 
man finds his ultimate happiness, for as to al-Mubasibi, so 
also to St. Thomas, contemplation means union, for in that 
vision the will of the lover has become one with the Will of 
the Beloved. “‘ The last end,” writes St. Thomas, “to which 
a man is conducted by the assistance of the Divine grace is 
the Vision of God—and man cannot attain to this unless 
he be united to God by conformity of the will.” But now, 


1 Samme Thealogiee, Q. 84, Art. 2. Cf al-Mubasibi, Pp. 200 ff. above. 
* Ibid, Q. 32, » J, 13. Cf. al-Mubdsibi, Chapter VI. 

* Summa contra Gentiks, - LUT. Cf: pp. 103, 249 ff. sbove. 

* Tbid., cap. LIX., Swear. Thal Q. 12, 5 Cf. p. 226 above. 
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says St. Thomas, the rational creature is made “ deiform,” 
for that vision is of the things which are within the soul, and 
therefore it means that “ God is in the souls of the blessed.” 
Se ea core tetas fo God than thoes who eon 
templates Him, “ ¢ Vision man is made a partaker 
of eternal life.”* y 

Raymond Lull (0b. a.o. 1314) of Catalonia, the “ Iumi- 
nated Doctor,” was among the Christian mystics of S; 
who owed much to the inspiration of Arab writers, and he 
founded a school of Oriental Languages at Rome, for the 
study, among other things, of Arabic and Islam. Of him a 
modern writer says, “‘ He became like a living flame urging 
man on towards God, towards contemplation and especially 
towards action.” Much of his teaching, too, might well have 
been founded upon al-Muhasibi’s pritings, though in this 
case also it may have been derived through later writers. Of 
the self-examination of the penitent, Raymond Lull says that 
“he must take counsel with his understanding and will and 
memory and imagination in of all the bodily senses, 
and examine himself upon the sins which he has committed, 
as to sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch, in speech and 
imagination, remembrance and understanding, love and 
hate.”? In his recapitulation of sins and their remedies there 
is a re-echo of the ascetical teaching of al-Mubasibi. “ If 
through pride thou hast sunk to the depths of sin, rise thou 
again with love to the heights of diligence, remembering 
that after death no repentance, neither calling for mercy 
avails thee (¢f. p. 150 above). If thou sink to the sin of 
envy, let thy love rise to the heights of charity. If thou 
sink to the sin of wrath, let thy love rise to patience and 
abstinence, and consider how easily death may come to 
thee.” 

Of gnosis he writes that the infused knowledge (ma‘rifa) 
comes from the will, from prayer and devotion, and ac- 
quired knowledge (‘im) from study and understanding, 
which is almost identical with what al-Mubasibi regards as 


1 Sune. Theol., Q. 12, Ast. 11; Sum, con. Gen, cap. LIX, Cf. pp. 247 ff. 
abo 


ve, 
2 The Tree of Love, p. 46. Cf. pp. 113, 158, 173 above. 
* Ibid, me of. a 160 ff. Hove. 
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the preparation for the reception of the Divine gift, as dis- 
tinct from mere human knowledge." 

Of the place of hope and fear in the religious life, as 
qualities of the lover of God, Raymond Lull says, “ Between 
Hope and Fear, Love made her home”; and of the marks of 
the lover he makes the lover himself say, “ My hope is in 
my remembrance, unde ing and love of the justice and 
mercy of my Beloved. My charity lies in this, that I love my 
Beloved more than myself or than any beside. My patience 
is in my fear and love of my Beloved. My si of mind 
is with my remembrance, understanding and love of the 
evil things that come to me through my Beloved. I am in 
my Beloved; I go to my Beloved; I come from my Beloved; 
and in my remembrance, honour, service, love and under- 
standing of Him is my treasure.” Again the lover says, “I 
distinguish not between the trials that Thou sendest me and 
the joys.” What Lull has to say of solitude and fellowship in 
relation to the lover is also very reminiscent of al-Muhasibi. 
“ Solitude,” he writes, “is solace and companionship be- 
tween lover and Beloved, for solace and companionship are 
the solitude of the lovet’s heart when he remembers nought 
save his Beloved.” Love is that which bids you ever love, 
“in walking and sitting, in sleeping and waking, in buying 
and selling, in weeping and in laughter, in speech and in 
silence, in gain and in loss,”* 

I ee ee ee ee eae 

islamic mysticism, and it is now gen recognis: t the 
Divina Commedia ‘was infuenced” by the’ Muslim conception 
of Heaven and Hell, and especially the conception set forth 
by the Sifis, and while Dante probably owes most to Ibn 
al-“Arabi, there are also traces of earlier teaching, and al- 
Muhbasibi must have been one of the earliest to elaborate 
the eschatological teaching set forth in the traditions and to 
oo is with a more mystical doctrine of Paradise. He 

sO conception of purgatory, of a purifying punish- 
ment, which is that of Hell, but temporary, not eternal (¢f. 
Pp. 50 above). The rewatd of the righteous who died re- 

) Book of the Lover and the Beloved, Cf. pp. 103 ff. above. 

. i te . 105, 1045 Bea Ie Pe ee ee pp. 26, 
76, 39. Cf. al-Mubisibi, pp. 28, 96 f., 243 ff. above. 
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pentant was to be that of the bliss of Paradise, but to the 
saints and to the elect was promised the supreme joy of 
looking upon the very face of God, and of bearing the 
voice of the Beloved. To Dante, also, the supreme bliss of 
the sanctified was to look upon that Divine Light which was 
‘Truth itself, and so to enter for ever into the life in God, 
“ for in that Light man becometh such that to turn thence to 
any other sight becomes no longer sean for the Good, 
which is the object of his will, is therein wholly gathered, 
and that which outside it is defective, within is perfect." It 
may well be that al-Mubasibi’s conception of the Beatific 
Vision, transmitted by other writers, if not conveyed directly, 
had some share in influencing Dante’s idea of that Vision of 
God which was the final reward of the Blessed. 

So we may feel that al-Muhjsibi’s influence, whether 
direct or indirect, upon the mystics who came after him, 
Muslim, Jewish and Christian, was far-reaching. Not with- 
out reason has he been called the Thomas 4 Kempis of his 

eople and his time, and it was he who first most clearly 
defined the mystic Path which had as its goal the realisation 
by the soul of ats oneness with the Divine, and he who made 
plain the way for the many who followed him, 


1 Paradiso, $4, 100-103. Cf. pp. 49, 51 sbove. For a full discussion 
of the relation between Dante’s vision and the Islamic legends, ¢f. 
M. Asin Palacios), Islam and the Divine Comedy. 
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